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SEACLIFF. 



THE HOUSE OF 8EACLIFP. 



^^Vpjf^T was exactly a year since I had said good-bye to Mr. 
(^1 0|^ and Mrs. Westcrvclt, and to the two Misses TVeater* 
V/^Pkiy yf,\i^ ii, Switzerl:>nd. 

I had left them on the summit of the Bighi at sunrise, 
leaning; over the awful outlying brink of the alp, and look- 
in;;; downward upon nn ocean of clouds dnzzling-white, surging, 
billowy, and cleft in fleecy chosmH, through which appeared 
lilt! glenm of many lakes, and the stony or snowy brows of 
many mountain.i. Around us oightsecr^ from various lands 
were cluslered in silent companies, earnest in goze and rever- 
ently wonder-stricken. A revelation, like that of nn immacu- 
liite Riglii sunrise, is not received tightly by the majority of 
inti.-lligent creatures, nor pasaea awny without making memor- 
able some of those who stand with us on the mount and 
iM'hold llic glory. Now, as I drove up to the counlry-houso 
of tlie Wosten-eha, I called to mind distinctly the grou]>ing 
of their four figures on the bald, breezy Swiss summit. Tlie 
{Miinting wns so clear before me that I half glanced around lo 
see the infinite alpine mist, the simdowy vnlleys, Ibe seamed 
and gmy jtrecipices, the far-off flash of ;;laciers, the solemn, 
unconquerable, cruel snows of the everlasting mountain 
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beads. Tlicre was nought but green New England hillocks, 
the white dwelling half hidden by trees, and beyond it a 
shimmer of sunny sea. 

Tlie house stood in one of the southwesterly townships of 
Connecticut, crowning a blufT which fronted sharply ui)on the 
narrow arm of ocean, called Long Island Sound. The 
grounds, varied and full of character by Nature's gift, gayly 
ton<*d with bright hillocks and little dells of shadow, or 
wrought into stronger relief of ledge and leafage, were well 
adapted to the modem style of landscape gardening after 
which they had lately been remodelled. No reflection was 
there here of Versailles Vandalis^ni, laid out stiff and stark 
by grim undertaker Le Notre. The general appearance of 
the two or three acres was already agreeable and tending 
toward the picturesque, although no one feature of the land- 
scape was surprising or in the least suggestive of alpine sulv- 
hmities. The dwelling itself was far fi*om worthy of an 
environment so tasteful. The work doubtless of some prede- 
cessor to the present proprietor, it besj)oke those dark ages 
of American country an*hiteclure previous to Downing, and 
seemed to assert, with all the force of its snobbish individu- 
ality, that it had no sympathy with the natural graces which 
surrounded it. It was one of those mock Parthenons, he- 
lovetl of our fathers thirty years ago ; a temple of brick and 
mortar, cinited over with stucco veined ami lined in shabby 
imitation of marble; breaking out towaixl the south in a 
htaring, shameless iK.Hliment, and Ionic cohunns which shaded 
Yankee windows ; and llankcd on either side by mo<lcrn 
w»ngs, built solely for convenience, in abrupt disregard of the 
sham classicism of the edifice. On each side of the main 
body there was a slight one-story veranda, running forward 
from the wing and joining the heavy fi'ont iwrtico. Alto- 
gether the building reminded me of a clumsy translation from 
the Greek, <»ked out with modern supplement, api)enclix, and 
commentaries. Partial amends were made for thest^ absurd- 
ities by the beautiful outlook of the house, standing as it did 
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on a prominent turfj hillock, and facing the mid-daj sun, the 
shining sheet of the Sound, and, far away, the green and yel- 
low belts of the Long Island shore. 

In approaching from the neighboring tillage I had left the 
highway and trotted my hired buggy along the slowly ascend- 
ing curve of a private road which stopped at the eastern gate 
of the grounds. Tying my horse at a post, under shelter of 
a thicket of trimmed cedars, I walked up a broad, winding 
path to the make-l)eHcve majesty of the portico. The .door 
was oi>cn, giving me a glance down a narrow hall which ran 
thi'ough the mansion. That heavy shouldered, long armed, 
brief nosed Hibernian maiden, who ministers so generally to 
the domestic comfort or discomfort of New England family 
life, was passing at the moment on some errand of cleanli- 
ness, made manifest by her dustpan and duster. Handing 
her my card, with a request to see the ladies, I stepped flur- 
riedly into the untenanted parlor and waited. Now was the 
time for an elfin mob of reminiscences and anticipations, 
doubts and hopes, to assail me. Happily for human manners 
and morals, a certain amount of diindence comes to most per- 
sons by birthright, and an average man must see a great 
deal of the world before he can dissipate his entire legacy of 
baslifulness. It is a circumstance that we all complain of at 
times ; but we may feel sure that if it were not for the best, it 
would not be so. How many blunders, how many exhibi- 
tions of bad taste, how much impertinence and brutality, how 
many ruinous follies and crimes even, are we saved from in 
our years of youthful indiscretion by a decent hamper of 
youthful diffidence. Show me a youngster with a brow un- 
blushing, and I will show you one of the devil's adopted 
children, Notwhhstanding a city breeding, flirtations with 
bo:irding-school belles, and two years of pleasuring in Eu- 
rope, I had not yet, at the age of twenty-four, turned all my 
native gold of modesty into current social brass, and therefore • 
my heart beat sensibly under its glossy shirt-bosom, as I lis- 
toncMl for the advance of female drapery along the flooring of 
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the halL The MiAsea IVestcrvcIt were beautiful girls ; it Was 
a matter of wide dispute which was the most beautiful ; as 
the Bemesque poets express it, each was fairer than the 
odien My susceptible southern friend^ Boynton, used to re- 
proach me with being an unloving man, incapable of earnest 
affection for woman, and unworthy of what he, in his senti- 
mental way, styled the highest, purest duty and privilege of 
manhoocl — ^marriage. Boyntpn was engaged himself; on pro- 
bation for the time being, and, as a matter of course, mightily 
enamored; his face set towanl the altar, like Christian's 
toward the Holy City. Greatly was I aficcted by the utter- 
ances of his entliusiusm, notwitlistanding tlie somewhat ludi- 
crous earnestness of his pale lovelorn lace, and the chanting 
southern accent with which he enunciated his prose i)oetry. 
To the depths of my soul I felt his rcpix)ach, and wished that 
it were false, while I feared that it was true. But Boynton 
w*ould have been inclined to absolve me from that bitter accu- 
sation of emotional ban*enness, had he known the tremors 
with which I used to meet the Misses Westervelt, one or 
liolh of them, I could not for a long time tell which. Amer- 
i«m women charm American men easily at home, but still 
more easily in a foix'ign land. IVIany are the love-affairs 
which blossom in Eui*ope, to ripen into marriage in America. 
All along the course of the grand tour, in every mouldering 
ruin, in every famed cathedral, by every irised cascade, on 
every alpine summit, are there invisible altars to Hymen, 
where incipient husbands have bowed, and vowed, and sacri- 
fice<l. 

Hat in hand, I stood for two or three minutes by the front 
windows; and then, as no one came, I paced slowly to tlie 
other end of the room, led on by a stniggling line of pictures. 
There was a landscape of no significance ; a modern half- 
length, clearly a portmit ; a Madonna which looked like a 
Carlo Dolci ; and iv fair copy of Guido's temble Beatrice 
Cenci. Beautiful that pale cahn face is, beyond the beauty 
of Grcchui goildesses, but terrible also, in its jgrief that is un- 
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uttcrable, its remorse that is yet not penitence, and its despair 
that is as placid as sleep. As I looked, I was suddenly im- 
pressed with a likeness in the woful girlish countenance to 
the younger Miss Wester\'elt. The discovery was a doubly 

, noticeable one, because it explained a mystery. Very often, 
as I' sat, or walked, or rode by the side of Genevieve, partic* 
ularly when the moonlight fell on her features, making them 
paler and more pensive than their wont, the idea had crossed 
me that, somewhere or other, at some important moment, in 
some agitating circumsttmoe, I had seen and watched her 
with the ])rofoundost pity and sympathy. The feeling was a 
vivid one, although I could not connect it with anything in 
my memory ; it made me regard her with an interest which I 
should not otherwise have accorded to a precocious girl of 
sixteen ; it wrought an atmosphere of romance around her, 
and seemed to connect her, not only with my past, but with 
my future ; it was the only thing, perhaps, which withheld 
me fi'om sacrificing all my attention and admiration to the 
sweet, Madonna-like face and being of her sister Mary. The 
illusion was cornered now, and robbed of the wing«j of mys- 

y tery with which it had haunted me. It retreated within the 
square, gilded prison of the picture-frame, resolved itself into 
the well-known features of the Beatrice, and became a mere 
interesting fact without a particle of poetic power. "Ah, 
Genevieve ! " whispered I to myself, **you have lost by iL" 

The interest of this reverie held me so close, that for a 
while I did not notice a murmur of conversation which arose 
in a back room connecting by a door with the end of the par- 
lor where I stood. I was recalled to myself by hearing a 
man's voice utter these strange woi-ds : " I tell you I have 
no pity ! " 

I turned and stared at the door with just that simple sur- 
prise which most mortals would have felt under the circum- 
stances. The voice was a full, fine and commanding one, 
although muflU'd by the panels, and deepened by anger into an 
utterance much like that of one of those stage ruffians whom 
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we Americans call actors. Good heavens ! thought I, what 
unmerciful individual is that? Can Mr. Westervelt be lec- 
turing his wife in such a fierce fashion ? I never thought him 
a liard husband. But perhaps ho is correcting one of the 
Misses Westervelt. Nonsense ! he is probably admonishing 
a thievish servant. 

While I stood dumfounded. the answer to the threat 
came; an answer in womanish tones, pleading and tearful, 
though I distinguished no words. Stifled and stem the mas- 
culine utterance retorted : ** Quick then ! or I will expose you 
and myself together 1 ** 

Wliat a hypocritical old ruflian ! I meditated. Is it possi- 
ble that quiet, creamy Mr. Westervelt talks in that style to 
women ? Well, I must get away from here ; — I shall have 
the air of an eavesdropper. 

I turned hurriedly, and set oif on tiptoe for the opposite 
end of the deep parlor. Duma^i's heroes, pinks of courtesy 
and spotless lilies of ctiivalry as he represents them, are 
never ashamed to gain information by the frailty of a wain- 
scot, or to dive into family secrets through a keyhole ; but 
our American education is stupid compared with the Pari- 
sian, and, instead of rejoicing in my discovery, I felt horri- 
bly annoyed. It was clear that my entrance, unheralded as 
it iif as by the door-bell, had not become known to the house- 
liold at large ; and that some membei-s of it, sup]>osiiig this 
biick room to be for the present a place of the strictest pri- 
vacy, ha<l repaired thither to fight out an old quarrel. What 
if they should come in upon me and discover in my face that 
I had been an ear-witness of their squabbles ! I felt that I 
should need all the refined brass of Dumiis's shabby gentle- 
men, to be equal to such an emergency. I was still squeak- 
ing across the room on my patent-leather toes, when I heard 
a scuflHing behind the door, followed in quick succession by a 
click of the lock, a creak of the hinge, a hasty jiistle of 
woman's raiment and a stifled exclamation as of surjirisc and 
alann* Instinctively, and altogether against my very honor- 
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able intentions, I looked backward over my shonlder. No 
face was visible, but I caught a glimpse of a plaid silk of 
dead-leaf colors disappearing from the opening, as its wearer 
retreated and hurriedly pulled to the door. The voices 
Iiushed their mufiled altercation, and the mysterious threatr 
ener had evidently concluded not to expose himself just at 
present 

** What a reception ! ** I muttered* ** Is nobody coming, so 
that I can make my compliments and be oflf? I wonder if I 
shall sec the Misses Westcrvelt at all. I wonder if either of 
them will wear a plaid silk of dead-leaf colors. I wonder 
what is the matter in the family* I wouldn't marry into it 
for a million/' 
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;!(N another minute it bocame clear Itint I woa about to 
tx! received. I heard, floating down the stairway, 
thnt perfumed rush and rustic wtiicli breathes from 
the roboa of woman, — (hat voice of lace and satin which has 
niHwd my heart and the lieart of every properly constituted 
man to beat so often and so violently, — that eerie silken whim- 
per which makes us start and look up even when the siren, 
wlio cauMjs it, pasxes our lonely rooms unseen, through som- 
bre hotel entries. 

Preparing my face for a smile, and clearing my throat for 
tltc raluams, I awaited the Mioses 'Westen-clt. I had already 
forgotten tlie shocking 'dialogue of the mysterious I)oudoir ; 
the desc4>tiding enchantment Iind driven it from my spirit ; a 
new (ipell was Mi)on me. They entered lightly and gracefully, 
fin't Mary and then Genevieve. 

" I am gljid to see you again, Mr. Fitz Hugh," said Mary, 
in her sweet quiet way, lis (hough the mild Madonna of Carlo 
Dolci had sjwken. " We were out in the garden tending our 
flowers, or wc shouldn't have made you wait so long. You 
must excuse Mamma, she 1ms a headache, and can only send 
Ler eomplimeuts.** 

She gave mc her hand frankly, and then waved the rosy- 
while fingers toward a chair. In the mean time Genevieve 
bod only saluted mc with a reser\'cd little bow, and just 
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enough of a smile to show me how sharply, delicatelj cut 
were her aristocratic and somewhat Iiaughty lips. 

** Thank you, Miss Westei'velt,'* said I, "This is moro 
agreeable to me than the Righi. That was a parting, and 
this is a meeting.'' 

I was not afraid, it will be seen, to pay a bold compliment 
to the Misses Westervclt. The truth is, that I felt as if I 
knew them well, because I had travelled several weeks with 
them ; for a month's journey in company gives a closer ac- 
quaintance than a year of ordinary intercourse* In society 
the mass of people have few starth'ng topics in common, and 
still fewer interests ; but among heroic ruins, solemnizing ca- 
thedmis, revered works of art and life-pictures of strange 
peoples, sensations rapidly sympathize, and thoughts become 
charmingly interchangeable. This is not all the explanation, 
but this is enough for the present purpose. 

" Oh, but the Righi ! " said she. ^ Just think again of the 
Righi before you prefer our parlor to it. We had a carpet 
of clouds, you know, instead of a Brussels. And then the 
hikes, the awful white mountains, the blinding glaciers, the " — 
she elieeked herself with a little blush at her own enthusiasm. 

"Very true," said I; "but I bring all those things with 
me ; I have them in my mind's eye at this moment ; they 
got into the buggy with me at my hotel. The mere thought 
of calling on my old friends, summoned up the Righi. By 
the way, I see that you have .some mementos of Europe 
here." 

" The pictures ? Oh, yes, we couldn't resist the temptation 
of buying a coi)y or two. We chose one Carlo Dolci, you 
see, in spite of Ruskin." * 

" But they are not all copies, are they?" I a<«ked. "There 
is one, I sec, that resembles both of you slightly. Is it meant 
for a iwrtrait of either of you ? " 

" It is my mother's portrait," replied Mary, gravely, with 
a glance at the half-length over the mantel. " It was taken 
the year she was married." 
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''Not the present Mrs. Westervelt, you understand, Mn 

Fitx Hugh,** said Genevieve, now speaking for the first time. 
''You know, or shall 4cnoWy that our present mamma is onlj 
a step-mamma.'' 

•* I nin aware, — I remember,'* responded I, passing hastily 
over the thorny subject of step-motherhood. " Mrs. Wester- 
velt 18 H very eliarming hidy." 

** She charms papa, I believe," said Genevieve, coolly,— 
"and some other people." 

I was t{uite used to Genevieve's little satirical wnys« and 
only stniknl at a speech which I considered more flippant 
than malicious. Miss Westcrvelt took the afiUir more seri« 
(Misly, and gave her sister a beseeching glance of caution ; 
iHit the latter hud evidently been stirred up to bitterness 
by some recent development of step-maternity; and so, 
jKiying no attention to the silent admonition, she went on 
in her tirade with a brisk sparkling energy, like the first 
flurry of a lighted luciier. " There is one experience, Mr. 
Fitz Hugh, tluit you men never can appreciate, and that 
i^ the happiness of a young lady, — say a couple of young 
luJiess— over whose welfare and prospects broods the love 
of a step-mother. You are not so constantly in the nest 
as we are ; besides, you can struggle out of the step-feathers, 
if you don't find them agreeable ; you can choose your own 
clement, like ducklings who have been hatched by a hen. 
Mr. Fitz Hugh, did you ever fancy the condition of a chicken 
gathercil under the motherly quills of a i)orcupine ? I have, 
and I assure you that I think it is no laughing matter." 

*• Hush, Genevieve ! " said Mary. " Mr. Fitz Hugh doesn't 
umh^rstand your extravaganzas ; and, if he does, I hope he 
will be kind enough not to notice them." 

"I am as discreet as a tomb, as a pyramid," replied I. 
•*• In fact I understand nothing, and confess that Miss Gene- 
vieve ha** completely mystified me." 

I luid alremly reverted in thought to the plaid silk of dead 
leaf colore* and for the first time I glanced at the di*esses of 
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the young ladies to see their tint and fashion. I suspected 
that Genevieve had been the misused female of the back 
boudoir, and that papa had threatened vengeance upon her 
for thwarting the authority or happiness of step-mamma, only 
I could detect no sort of sense in that denunciation of uni- 
versal exposure. Neither she nor her sister wore anything 
like a plaid, not even in the shape of a checked souf or 
ribbon. Both were dressed as French Indies dress, and as 
most women who trust tlieir own taste dress, in broad sheets 
of plain color, contrasting only in masses and unbroken by 
any frivolous deformities of crossings, stripings, prismatic 
blotchings or kaleidoscope patterns. To be more particular, 
Mary wore a skirt of green silk, Genevieve a skirt of blue 
8ilk, and both had black silk bodices. The auburn locks of 
the elder aister, and the flaxen blonde ones of the younger 
were alike unadorned, except by their own luxurious braid- 
ings and wavy droopings. Still suspecting that the spirited 
and satirical junior of the couple had been the oppressed 
heroine of the boudoir scene, I began to ponder whether she 
had had time, in the inter\'al between that and her appear- 
ance in the parlor, to change her attire. I am not ashamed 
to confess that in those days I was too ignonmt of the mys- 
teries of the female toilet to decide the question. I have 
learned better since ; but I still declare that a man is unlucky 
who has no sisters; that he labors under a serious disad- 
vantage in studying the multitudinous, the ever-present, and 
evei^fascinating problem of womanhood. 

I was getting into a state of distraction which would ^•oon 
have made me absunl in the eyes of the Misses Westervelt, 
had not their attention and mine been diverte<l by a new in- 
cident. A tranii)rmg of masculine heels in the iK)rtico, and 
then a confident clamor of voices in the hall told the arrival 
of some persons who apparently felt themselves at home. 

*' They have eoine back ? " said Mary, glancing at her sis- 
ter. " Why, they but this moment went out." 

" Out at one door, and in at another," replied Genevieve. 
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ot or too cold* Our cousins the Van Leers/' she added, 
:planation to me. ^ Not own cousins, but relatives of 
Westervelt,'* 

arum, sounding of trumpets, as it were, and enter the 
Leers. First came a lady of about twenty-seven, mc- 
sizcd, walking well, dark-haired, black-eyed, self con- 
I, and terribly fashionable ; a woman of the w*orld most 
ctly, who had seen all the life she could, held etiquette 
r fingers' ends, and knew exactly what she was about, 
moment of her modish existence. Then followed two 
ig, strongly-built men, evidently brothers, the one thirty- 
nd the other twenty-five. They had the same massive 
*eatures, the same Boeotian brown eyes, the same enor- 
chcstnut moustaches ; both alike, also, were dressed in 
itest moniing fashion, and laid defiant exterior claim to 
laracter of dandy and man-about-town. The eldest had |; 

\turely lost his front hair, so that his naturally low fore- 
showed a counterfeit loftiness. Lastly appeared a fop- 
routh of about twenty-two, much shorter and lighter in 
r than his predecessors, the face of him round and lively, 
res small black and shiny, his step quick and skipping, 
hole air full of a conceit which was half amusing, half 
ivc». The lady and gentlemen bowed as I was presented, 
id not troiible themselves to offer me a remark. The 
ing-jack youth skated lightly about the room for a few 
lis like an insect ujxin water, until, hitting against the 
-stool, he forthwith seated himself uiK)n it and thrummed 
d blood and unprovoked, the brindisi of Lucrezia Bor- 
Ilis two heavy seniors fell upon a sofa, yawned and 
d the jasper liead« of their canes. Had they entered 
•angers, I should have supposed that hero were three 
: for the ]Misses Westervelt, and should accordingly 
left the field free to them by paying my compliments „ 

iking my departure, but as they were only cousins, I ^ 

ny post and waited for them to disencimiber the parlor 
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Thej liad no such delicate intentionsy however; the hidj 
complained to my two pretty hostesses of the dreadful heat; 
the two men on the sofa threw in a few words concerning a 
proposed fishing excursion. Altogether they seemed to me 
under-bred people, whose parvenudity could not be hidden by 
any cunning of tailors and mantua-makcrs. 

I considered myself an intimate acquaintance of the Misses 
Westervelt, and therefore did not feel annoyed at being left 
for a moment to the society of mine own beaver. While the 
others talked, I busied myself in looking at Genevieve and 
speculating on her possible connection with the mystery of 
the boudoir, but oiler studying her earnestly for two or three 
minutes, I simply came to the conclusion at last that she was 
unciuestionably a beauty. Her form was small, but very 
elegant ; her features were uncommonly regular, delicate, and 
spirlttiel; her lip was the most flexible, the most patrician^ 
the haughtiest that I knew ; her eyes were blue-gray, but as 
elociuent in their mute speech as the dark orbs of Rome ; and 
her whole face was refined, althougli it could not be quite 
tender, because of a gleam of pride and a sparkle of satire. 
On the whole, she was a wonder of beauty and expression, 
considering how small she was, and that she was only seven- 
teen. 

Presently my reverie was broken by a remark of the lady 
cousin, who, it turned put, was wife of the elder Van Leer. 
"Your father has just about reached New York," she ob- 
served. 

" Exactly ! ^ struck in the skipping-jack, spinning round on 
the piano-stool. "Just about having his pocket picked in 
the Canal-street station." And here he went off in a boastful 
narrative concerning an adventure of his own with a pick- 
pocket, in which the gentleman of the swell-mob suffered 
painful discomfiture, getting his thievish wrist broken by the 
tremendous grille of the skipping-jack. 

So Mr. Wcster>-elt was not at Seacliff, and had not been 
there since early morning ! "Who then, in the name of Blue« 
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[*s wivesy was that dreadful man in the back boudoir who 
M> devoid of pity, and so anxious to ex])ose himself? 
wlu) was the other, the woman, wliose very voice seemed 
wer and tremble at his feet, who dared not even yreep 
|r, and to whose pleadings he returned such harsh an- 
? The idea crossed my mind that they might have 
Mr. and Mrs. Van Leer, playing shuttlecock with the 
monial doves, in angry forgetfulness. that the holy birds 
from Paradise. Nothing moi*e likely, thought I, smil- 
iwardly at the cruel supposition, for I had the common 
tlulity of bachelors concerning the happiness of married 
e, and in short was an ignoramus of life, as will be often 
e in this history. 

that moment a firm masculine step came along the hall 
the interior haunts of the dwelling. Here is another 
to hang a guess upon, thought I, and assiduously 
led the doorway. Entered the dandy, the diner-out, the 
lo of Gotliamite tailors, the man who drew at sight on 
J* hearts, the unrivalled manager of fancy balls and pri- 
thoatricals, tlie high priest of Fifth Avenue mysteries, 
k Sonierville, Esquire, Attorney at Law. He was a 
noticeable mtm in person as well as in manners and 
icter. lie must have been tliirty-seven at that moment, 
he had seen dissipation enough to waste the ruddiest 
h ; yet he was as erect, as fresh, as unwrinkled, as 
iful ill ])ort as if Father Time had but just brought him 
e first full perfection of manliood. Nature seemed to 
gifted him with that imiwrishable beauty, that eternal 
1, tlie ideal of which we see in statues of Grecian gods 
lieroes. Five feet ten end finely proportioned, ho had the 
res of an Achilles, a clear pale complexion, stern dark- 
eyes, waving glossy black hair and a heavy moustache 
ualled in curl and unsurpassed in blackness, I had ob- 
?d him in Paris as one of the most perfectly Gallicized 
rioans that ever trod a boulevanl ; in London as a prime 
•about-town, indistinguishable to my eyes from the purest 
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blooiU of the English aristocracy ; and I had heard of him 
in Italy as the rival of Russian princes, the conqueror of 
caniesse and marchesine. It was not agreeable to find •him 
here at Seacliff, ready perhaps to dispute with me the owner- 
ship of any air-castles that I should seek to erect around 
either of both of the Misses Westervelt, 

He walked into the room quietly and gravely, with no 
efibrt at effect. Evidently it would be impossible to pick 
flaws in his manners so long as he chose to keep tlie polished 
side of them toward me. I noticed that Genevieve colored 
and only half glanced at him as he entered, and that Mary 
introduced him to mo with a constrained air which seeryed to 
indicate some stronger feeling than mere youthful embarrass- 
ment. Mrs. Van Leer's eyes, on the contrary, flashed with 
frank gratification, and she beckoned the new-comer to her 
side with an easy boldness which gave one the idea of rela- 
tionsliii>, and disagreed strangely with tlie excited blush that 
tinted her che^iks. That they were not relatives, and that the 
lady was simply one of the numberless fascinated ones, I soon 
discovered. ** IIow are you, Mr. Somerville ? — How do you 
find yourself? — Got rested, my dear feller ? '* were the sal- 
utations of the skipping-jack and the two Boeotian brothers. 

'* I am really glad to see tliat you are able to be about," 
observed Mrs. Van Leer, with a smile that was meant to bo 
charmingly saucy. " IIow imprudent it was of you to come 
all the way from New York in one morning ! Oh, don't pro- 
test that you are well ; you hadn't strength enough to go out 
with us, you know. I do hope that the country air will set 
you all riglit again." 

The smile and the look with which Somerville listened to 
these trivialities formed an expression that was deliciouslj 
adulatory ; it seemed to tell Mrs. Van Leer that he was per- 
fectly entranced with her badinage, and considered it the 
liveliest, the cleverest, that he had heard in a long time. 

** There is a prospect of my improvement," said he. "I 
have the pleasure of congratulating Mrs. Van Leer on the 
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beneficent effects of coantry ain It turns the fairest lily to 



arose.** 



''. Wliat a shameless flatterer ! ** whispered the lady, pre- 
tending to shake her ringlets at the compliment; but her very 
durts rustled with satisfaction, and her face became more 
roseate tlian before. 

'^Ahy Sis! everybody knows that you hate adulation,** ma- 
liciousily observed the skipping-jack, who, it api>eared| was 
Mrs. Van Leer*s brother, and called himself Mr. Fi*ederick 
Williuin Hunter. 

Ailer a while Somerville came over to mo, remarking that 
he remembered haying supped with mc in Paris. That 
sup|)er,* eaten at the JVIaison Don^e by two dozen Americans, 
in honor of wmebody's election, I perfectly well recollected; 
nor had I forgotten the presence of Somerville, who that 
evening dawned on my acquaintance in the character of the 
prince of good fellows, the greatest of couvivialists ; but I 
was surprised mid a trifle flattered that my own youthful and 
very timid assistance on the occasion had made imy impres- 
sion on his memory. I told him so frankly, observing that it 
was very kind in him thus to distinguish my twenty-fourth 
part of the festivity. The smile with which ho answered tliis 
remark was peculiarly winning and gratifying, it seemed to 
f«y : ^ I am charmed that you think so much of my good 
opinion ; let us be friends forever." Then he turned gayly 
to Mrs. Van Leer, and called on her to acknowledge that here 
at last was a modest man. 

** Every one is modest in your comjmny, Mr. Somerville," 
was her reply, spoken in a flippant tone, but with a coaxing 
face. 

** By contrast to my own conceit, I supixwe," said he, laugh- 
ingly, but looking fervent thanks for her implied acknowl- 
edgment of his crushing superiority. Such was his usual 
method of receiving a compliment, as I found when I knew 
him better. lie seemed to think so much of it as coming 
from you, — ^he had sucli an air of sticking it proudly in the 
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most conspicuous button-hole of his memory^— «that he left 
you in the thankfullest frame of mind imaginable, feeling 
moreover that you could not say or do enough for him in 
future. It was like ofibring a lady a bouquet, and seeing her 
place it in her bosom. In such a case it is the donor who 
is the obliged person, and it is the recipient who confers a 
favor. 

The conversation soon became general, for Somerville 
made it so. He tossed off several amusing subjects in suc- 
cession, started people on the tracks best suited to them, and 
seduced even the two Van Leer mummies into a delusive 
show of liveliness. Indeed, the charm of his society did not 
pix)ceed so much from the wit or wisdom of what he «aid, as 
from his tact in tempting you to reply. This, however, I did 
not then clearly perceive ; this I discovered long afterwards, 
and by dint of much observation ; for Somerville was a hard 
man to find out, because he was so very agreeable. But, 
clever as he was, and interesting as the whole circle had 
become under his influence, I could not be diverted from 
noting his voice and manner, with a view to decide whether 
he was the man of mysterious exposures. Rapidly I became 
convinced that the mere suspicion of such a thing did him 
the harshest, stupidest injustice. Ills deportment, to speak 
figuratively, consisted entirely of lines of beauty, undeformed 
by a single straight mark or angle. Ilis voice was a luxury 
to hear ; mellow, powerful, varied, rhythmical, delicious, and 
reminding one of the medium notes of a fine organ ; very 
diiferent indeed from the tones of the invisible miscreant 
of the boudoir, which, muflled as they were by the heavy 
door, had still reached me hoarse and contorted with pas- 
sion. Somerville may be a dangerous man to ladies, I 
concluded; but it is not in his nature to treat them with 
coarseness and violence. 

I turned again to the eldest Van Leer, end, after a very 
brief trial, brought him in guilty. That he was just the man 
to bully a woman, became more evident to me every time that 
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Iran my eye over hb flat forehead, unintcllectual breadth of 
face, heavy jaws, pugilistic build, and other indications of a 
niOiit fleshly nature. To be sure, there seemed to be no sense 
in hid telling his own wife that he would expose her and him- 
self together; but, on the other hand, what intelligence or 
appropriateness of utterance could you expect from the anger 
of sucii a manifest barbarian ? Then Mrs. Van Leer wore 
a check of green. and crimson, which might cjisily be mis- 
tsdcen for an arrangement of dead-leaf colors. Yes, you are 
llje domestic hero, thought I, and if Carlyle were only here, 
you would Iiave a worshi)>]>er. 

While I pulled at the tangled threads of my mystery, the 
conversation skipped on from subject to subject, until Van 
Leer the elder laid stmng hold of it, and with one vi«rorous 
haul brought it clear over from a criticism on "Modern 
Painters," to the consideration of shark-lishing. 

** Mrs. Van Leer, is that true ? ** a.sked Somervillc. " Your 
husband says that you circumvented a couple of sharks yes- 
tenlay ; hooked them handsomely, and ruined their prospects 
for man-eating." 

" Cousin Jule has always been famous for catching sharks,'* 
observed Genevieve quickly. 

The remark in itself seemed to be an innocent one enough, 
but the manner of its uttenince was so cynical, biting, and 
almost vicious, that I glanced around the company to see who 
liad felt the teeth. »Somcrville was as unclouded and 1>e- 
nignant as June sunshine, not even turning his eye on the 
pungent beauty. The married Van Leer was also perfectly 
unmoved, but then it was possible that no satire could pierce 
his dense blubber of stupidity, any more than the fangs of a 
rattlesnake can penetrate tliat other gross animal who is such 
a Iiorror to Jews and such a comfort to Irishmen. The only 
startled persons were Miss Westervelt, who looked alarmed, 
and Mrs. Van Leer, who looked angry. Really, Miss Gen- 
evieve, thought I, you are a little too sharp ; you have no 
business to go blabbing family misfortunes in that way ; you 
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>vould not make a nice wife, nor even a pleasant sister-in- 
hiw. 

"I tell you it*s grand sport, shark-fishing is,** observed 
Robert Van Leer, the second of the brothers, " Look here 
now, Genevieve, you ought to try it. You see, you don*t 
pull him in yourj^elf ; you lay out your line, and, when the 
feller bites, we haul him in for you ; and you look on and 
swing your bonnet. Tlie last feller that Sis caught was a 
8ti*a]>per, and gave us the heaviest kind of a long pull and a 
pull altogetlier,— didirt he, Henry ? Look here now, Mary 
and Jenny, you go out with us next time, and have some 
sport, M'on't you ? 

" Are they land-sharks ? ** asked Genevieve, with a signi- 
ficant crisp of her lips. 

" No, no,'* explained the ponderous youth, without in the 
least understanding her meaning. " They're a small kind ; 
not man-eaters, you know ; not in the least dangerous except 
to your clothes ; you'll have to wear some old clothes, for 
j'ou'll get all slime. Con.:, Mary, I say you try it this after- 
noon, or to-morrow." 

" By land-sharks," said I, drawing a bow at a venture, ** I 
suppose Miss Gonevieve means mermen ; fellows of an am- 
{ihibious, doubtfiil, brutal nature, who creep unsuspected into 
human society and fill it with troubles." 

" Exactly," replied Genevieve ; " all such outlandish crea- 
tui*cs as gamblers, rakes, rou<?s, and hateful people generally." 

There was a smil:^ on the fiices of Somerville, and the 
f*kipping-jack ; but the eldest Van Leer showed no signs of 
remorse, nor even conviction. 

" That is a ch^ver fancy," observed Somerville, — ** that 
wicked jK^ople are not of human race, but steal in among us 
fix)m some outcast species, commit their evil deeds, and then, 
j>erliaps, return for safety to their own place." 

**It !llak^^^ one think of the story of Branca Doria, in 
Dante's'Infemo," said Jliss Westervelt. 

"Story of who? I say, what's the joke ? " in<iuired Rob- 
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^cly guessing that somebody hod caught an idea 
le had missed. " Come, Mary, let*s hear it^** 
. Fitx Hugh knows all about it," replied Mary, un- 
to put herself on exliibition as a connoisseur of Dan* 
hteraiure. 

nnca Doria belonged to the upper ten in Genoa, about 
ndred years ago," said I, as Rol)ert'3 slow eyes turned 
ingly ujwn me. " He died one day, very unexpectedly, 
1 the strictest privacy. As no one was by at the time, 
.lin devil, name unknoi^Ti, took the ojjportunity to enter 
xly, deceive the relatives, and get himself into good 
jr. Of course he became a ix)litician, held office, 
hi on a crisis, and disgraced the respectable name of 
. in various ways. Those, Mr. Van Leer, are the facts 
e ciise, I believe, although the devil always denied 

)id lie ? Confounded old liar ! " observed Robert, with 

sclaugh either for my wit or his own. " Well, where is 

tory ? Not in the Bible, is it? Sounds something like 

Uble.'* 

)ear me! Oh, Robert, you are too comical,** laughed 

'vieve. " You mustn't suppose that all the devils are in 

IHble. Some of them are too modern to l)c mentioned 

I 
• 

ft the first time Somcrville glanced a njjly to one of the 
of this c-aptious little lady. A comical look, a sort of 
iig grimace it was, which said much to her doubtless, but 
)kiiigly little to me, the uninitiated, who stood only at 
loor of some grotesque mystery, and vainly tried to rc- 
ze human figures tniversing the darkness within. On 
hole, however, I felt pretty sure tiiat all these sarcastic 
. referred to the domestic tyranny of Jlr. Van Leer ; 
[ naturally decided that Genevieve was extremely una- 
e in harping so constantly and sharply on a subject of 
a delicately private nature. Still, this i)i(iuaucy gave 
decided api)earance of character, and made her convcr- 
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sation amusing. A mere acquaintance, a Bimpk caHer on the 
family, like myself, must necessarily for^ve it, and indeed be 
tliankful for such a frank and interesting originality, remem- 
bering tliat very few young ladies have the courage to risk 
their matrimonial prospects for the soke of expressing their 
feelings. Independent as the girl was, however, she colored 
under Somerville's glance of humorous comprehension, and, 
twisting away from him, began a conversation with me. She 
was wonderfully clever for her age, and amused me for fifteen 
minutes with odd remarks upon Europe. She thought that 
the French could never be a truly great people until they 
stopped lying ; it was very much agr/mst them, too, tliat they 
had so little real respect for women ; no nation could be very 
virtuous or noble, in which women were not listened to; 
women had more heart than men, and were therefore more 
refined, more moral ; nearly all moral truths were reached 
through the heart and not through the head ; sucli were the 
pliilusopliies of precocious Miss Genevieve. 

rreseiitly the Van Leers and Somer\Mlle went ofi* on a 
walk along the sea-shore, in order, as Robert expressed it, to 
start up an appetite for prog; the mention of dinner re- 
minding nie that I had made a long call, I rose to depart. 
Miss Westervelt asked me to stay and dine, in family style ; 
but I had a previous engagement which obliged me to de- 
cline. 

" Come back in the afternoon, then,** said she. *' There 
will be something going on. We shall cither ride or fish. 
You can walk over, if you like, — I know that you arc a 
wonderful walker, — and we will send you back on wheels," 

I thanked her, and accepted the invitation, so fjir at least 
as regarded the evening. As for dinner, and the ininieiliato 
|K)st-prandial hours, I had agreed to pass all that time with 
an old aaiuaintance whose paternal mansion was one of the 
clii<*fest architectural glories of the village where I was now 
stopping. Does the public incline its million ears to catch 
the name of that village ? Really it pains me to keep my 
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r-headed friend and patron in ignorance, but I have 
counf^lled not to mention tlic geograpliical title of the 
H!table place in question. Villnges are so sensitive, you 
^, and so very terrible in their vengeances ! For conven- 
i' sake, however, I must call it something ; and so, hop- 
x> ofience, I shall make bold to designate it as Rockford. 







CHAPTER m. 

THE GATETIES OF 8EACLIFF, 

^jifj^T eiglit o'clock of that clear June evening, anxious to 
^fl^ meet tlio pretty Misses Westervclt ngain, still more 
^^^^Tinxioiis, perhaps, to get a sutisfiietory glimpse of tha 
mystery which haunted their family, I mode my oecond entry 
into the house of SeaclifT. Mrs. Westervelt was in the ptu> 
lor to receive me, but seeming so worn and depressed that I 
readily credited her morning excuse of illnci^s. She had 
changed considerably, and for the worse, since I left her on 
the brow of the Righi : her complexion had lost colour, her 
cheeks had sunk a little, her mild hnzcl eyes hud faded ; and 
hiT whole look hnd a weary, discouraged expression, which 
told of cither invalidism or sorrow. Siie still retained, how- 
•evcr, llint insipid gmce, that soft, soulless chnnn of manner, 
which made her so fascinating to some people. 

" I am glad you came ag-airi," said she. " I thank you for 
this second call, re-iUy, — lor I wan very sorry not to see you 
this morning, — disnpitointcd, really. You know, of course, 
how pleasant it is to meet old ti-avvlling companions; they 
bring up so many reeolleeilons, and they seem such intimate 
friends! But it can't he as great a treat to you as it is to us. 
You are on the move and amused all the while ; and we are 
BO quiet and lonesome in our little country place. Ah! you 
remember how fond I used to be of balls, and operofi, and 
those things. Well, you will lutrdly believe it, but I luve 
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got oTcr all that, at leaf*t very nearly. I feel a little forsaken 
BOW anil then at Si^nolifT, but Btill I have no desire to go into 
city life again* Matin<?es, and i>arties, and rounds of visits,— 
I am quite tiretl of all that, I a^^sure J'ou, "What you saw in 
me aliroad vran the last flicker of the candle. I am as do- 
mestic now as my husband, if not more so. Oh, it will be a 
long time before you can come to this state of feeling, uidess 
ycm sliould liave hail heakh or nie<»t with some great trouble. 
Trouble saddens one for a long while. I never have been 
quite^tlic same person that I was before the death of my poor 
uncle who adojited me. Oh, you need not try to tell me ; — I 
know all al>out it by experience ; — if people are gay once, 
tlicy are gay for a good while ; but they can be sobered by 
Rckness and misfortune. I wouldn't have thou<;ht once that 
1 couUl 1)0 as much like a nun as I am now. You wouldn't 
luive thought it, either, if you could have seen how fond of 
Micirty I was ten years ago. Oh, it seemed to me like being 
a^ktnl to Panulise when 1 had an invitation to a ball. But 
tleit was foolish, of course ; and I supi>ose that I am fortunate 
In luiving outlived such ideas," 

Such wits the style of Mrs. Westervell's observations. It 
will lie seen, I 8U]>i>ose, that she was a woman of barely 
av«»rage originality and conversational lowers. Ten years 
previous to this time, when her name was famous in the 

»S.initoga letters of Jenkins as Jliss V.m L , she had 

HMgncfl in tlie second circle of New York society as a belle, 

by mere dint of lieauty, of taste in di'css, of gmce in dancing, 

and of proficiency in etiquette. Now, through her marriage 

with Mr. Westervelt, she moved in the first circle, but not as 

a queen, because beauty, that mightiest wand of womanly en- 

cluuitment» had disapjKnired from among her treasures. Her 

face and form were still regular and agreeable, but the most 

flatlering of mirrors could say no more; for leanness, that 

<ruunt enemy of American belleho<Kl, had robbed her of half 

her outlines at the early age of thirty-three. Eut she was 

a harmless^ genteel, sweet-voiced lady, an acquaintance to 
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whom you accorded an average amount of respect, an ami* 
able friend, an afTeetionate wife, and a kind motheivin-laWy I 
am certain, notwithstanding the hints of the embittered Gen- 
evieve. Let us do her some little honor, for her heart was 
stronger tluui her head, and that is not an unworthy thing 
in woman. 

Aller a few minutes of dialogue, she quitted me to receive 
some people who had called over, in their own carriage, from 
Koekfonl. I now slipped out of the parlor under the guid- 
ance of Mrs. Van Leer, who led me into the library, where 
the rest of the family were arranging the programme and 
pi*eparing the costumes of a series of tableaux vivants. 

*• Come along ; we shall press you into the sendee ; we 
shall make you good for something ; we ore going to have 
Kebecca and Rowena, the execution of Anne Boleyn, and a 
lot of other awful scenes," she prattled. " Mr. Somerville, 
just look at this gentleman and see what he will answer for. 
Won't he go in the execution ? " 

" Oh, exactly ; just the person we want,'* said Somerville. 
" Six feet high ; dark and determined ; broad-shouldered 
enough for a battle-axe ; give an awful flereeness to the 
tnig(»dy ; make a really tremendous spectator. lie shall 
liave the second biggest hatchet, and stand by the scaffold as 
a liloodthii'sty loi*d, one of the remorseless enemies of the 
queen. Mr. Fitz Hugh, have the kindness to blow up all 
the ferocity there is in your nature, and let it blaze in your 
count(;nance. !Mrs. Van Leer Vill deepen the gloom of your 
eyebrows with a piece of burnt cork. By the way, couldn't 
we have another tableau, representing a devil trying to 
carry off a soul, and an angel driving him out of the death- 
chamber? Miss Westervelt is just blonde enough for an 
angel ; her sister would bo a beautiful corpse, and Mr. Fitz 
Hugh will play the devil ; he is tall enough to make a very 
majestic one." 

"Agreed! agreed!" exclaimed Mrs. Van Leer. "Mr. 
Fitz Hugh, please to feel fiendish imme— diately, for we will 
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■re iliftt Mcno first Now, wlio is to be executioner in 
lane Boleyn ? ^ 

" Some herculean person, of course," replied Somerville. 
*I think Robert is us near the true build us we can fumisli ; 
kbUes, he has a tremendous biceps muscle, — for we must 
jbte his arms bare* As for the ponderous king, your hus- 

Eil will do, with some flour on his head and a pillow under 
waistooat. We must ignore the absurd fact that the king 
I absent.'* 

Good ! ^ said the lively lady. " King Harry, too 1 Why, 

f, my dear, you were bom for this very occasion. But 

as to specta — tors, — as to somebody to witness our 

IS, — there's the rub! We shall have to call up the 

•— vants, and send for Mr. and jNIrs. Treat, who woii't 

It*, of course, because its tlieat — rical. Oh ! by the way, 

CajK'rs of Itockford are in the other room. I'll go 

engage them to stiiy. We iiiust have specta — tors, or 

:ni's no use in acting. "NMiat a stu — pid place the country 

10 be sure, where people are so apt to live a great ways 

each other ! " 
*^Do exert your fascinations, Mrs. Van Leer," implored 
icrville, ** Engage the Caners, and then come back to us, 
[fcr we can*t get along a moment without you." 

Pa*scntly she returned, exclaiming, ** Capei*s will stay. 
[Capers luts agreed to witness our spectacle. Eter — nal thanks 
to Capers ! We must never cut Capers." 

Without Somerville, our ^\iirdrol)e would have been a fail- 
■fc Theatrical habiliments there were none in the house 
tteepl a single costume of the times of Louis XIV., which 
Jlr:*. Westervelt had once worn to «. faney ball. For the rest 
•four nmterials we had to d<*pend on a tran>fi«j;uration of old 
d^Iies. A lady*s velvet cloak of obsolete fashion became a 
ftfal miintle ; a brilliant sinoking-cap served for an earl's 
^Millet ; 'costumic aiiJiehronisnis were disregarded ; necessity 
»ai the mother of invention ; and the result was splendidly 
3lu>ive. We seized upon the back parlor, closed the sliding 
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doors, and arranged with a most jovial and human gabble the 
demoniac horror of the first tableau. Genevieve Westeiv 
velt, covered with a black cloak for a pall, was stretchqd upon 
three consecutive ottomans, her beautiful face bare and still, 
her long eyehwhes depressed upon her cheeks, deathlike with 
fiour, her flaxen hair drawn smoothly across her temples, 
and her hands folded on her breast. An infinity of sable 
cambric swathed my stature, and drooped from my arms in 
the form of most chmisy pinions, changing me into the simili- 
tude of a fiend, black and ill-shapen enough to be very wicked 
indeed. Behind a window-curtain hid Miss Westervelt as 
guardian angel, in a morning dress of white muslin, with au- 
burn hair lying over her shoulders, and wings fabricated of 
bridal veils. All things had been arranged by Somerville, at 
the same time that he seemed to listt»n with the utmost defer- 
ence and delight to the dictation of every eager co-laborer, 
lie heard each one att<»ntively ; he smiled and said it was a 
c:):Mtal idea; then, he suggested his own plan, merely as a 
sequel of yours ; finally he put his plan into practice and 
CHmiplimented you on the success of it. Each one of us was 
p(»rsuaded to take immense credit to himself or herself for the 
p<»rr<»etion of the result. I never saw such another insinuat- 
ing fi»llow as Somerville, nor one who was so strong in the 
weakness of his fellow-creatures. 

The drama was ready to open, and the lights were extin- 
guished. IMrs. Van Leer, her husband, and^iis bix)ther, 
hurried through the hall into the front parlor, to become 
spectators, while Somerville and Hunter withdrew the slid- 
ing doors simultan(K)usly, exposing a sombre death-chamber 
s(*en dream-like through the illusive gauze of a mosquito- 
net. 

If ever then^ was a moment of immitigated terror and tre- 
mendous extremity on this earth, it was when I glided forward 
in my tartarean drapery to the side of Genevieve, and waved 
my ebon pinions, or rath<»r fins, above her in significance of 
monstrous, fi(?ndisli, and eternal triumph. Second by second 
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the horror dceiienedt and tho cambric flnpfknl a clearer afllir- 
malion of the dialiolical, tho everlasting eatii8ti*ophe. At Ia.st, 
when human ho|H3 iiad fled the scene, when despair was at its 
twfoUest cuhnination, when the spectators in the front parlor 
were shuddering with helpless sympathy, forth rustled tlie 
•uardiau angel fi-om the window-curtains, and flitted stmight 
•t the exultant devil. Now ensued a noiseless but terrible 
contest between the i)Owers of liglit and tlie ixiwers of dark- 
ness. Four wings going at once ; bridal veils against cotton 
eunbric ; virtue supernal against vice infernal ; devil the 
bi^^se^tf but angel a hundred times the handsomest ; black 
waving tlic highest, but white the quickest and most ;jn\ce- 
iullj; battle tough and tight, but Beelzebub slowly losing 
gniund, aceonling to agreement. About thirty swings of the 
bri<lal veils fairly took the conceit out of Satan, and he began 
to cower. Downward he sloped, lower and lower, crouching, 
»Iiiling backwanU, frightened, whipped, pursued by the eon- 
qumiig angt*l, not the ghost of a chance, giving it up, and 
ilipping blackly out of a side door with an air of discomfiture 
i|)|»ruuehing to extermination. Then back to the bier glided 
tU* heavenly spirit, and raised over it her gauzy wings 
in expression of a holy, salvatory, eternal bcnison. The 
drama was flnishcd ; the spectators clapp(*d their hands 
over the triumph of the good cause ; the sliding doors met 
cadi other half-way, advancing stickily on unmellifluous 
castors. ^ 

** First rate! Splendid! I tell you, Mary did look like 
mangel. Oh, Fitz Hugh! you was awful," shouted Robert 
Van Ix!er, rujiring thi'ough the hall and explo<luig among us 
titli the enthusiasm of a bombsh(»ll. 

•* 1 begin to believe tliat tlie <lcvil is fully lus dark as he is 
paintetl,^ said Somervillc, smiling upon me so graciously that 
Ifek flattered, and thought that I must have played my part 
exceedingly welU ** If you had been the very imp that Lu- 
tlier threw his inkstand at, you could not have looked 
Hacker.'' 
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^ Beautiful ! Charming I Did you eVer ! ^ exclaimed the 
Capers in a chorus of admiration. 

" His rivercnee got the worst of it,** giggled one of tlie 
Irish servant girls, who had taken me to represent a priest, 
and thus liod totally lost the moral of the tableau. 

As I had nothing to do with the afHurs between Rebecca 
and Rowena, I walked into the parlor, and was introduced to 
the Capers. The family consisted of papa, maiden sister, 
young lady daughter, and boy of fourteen. Mr. Capers was a 
tall, thin, pale, mild man, high in the shoulders, loose in his 
coat and pantaloons, tight and white about the neck, witli 
light, tearful eyes, a Roman nose set slightly to one side, and 
a chin like the aAer peak of a saddle. Miss Capers, the 
elder, was a half-century ]>lant, of much the same pattern 
with her brother, but fmst-bitten and tartish in aspect The 
daughter was eighteen years old, aquiline in feature, with 
bla(*k eyes, and the general freshness of a healthy village 
belle ; the son, a stout boy, good-looking enough, but grimy 
under the fingei^nails, ill at ease in his best clothes, and 
speechless with bashfulness. Mr. Hunter, who, lik6 myself, 
had no ]mrt in the next scene, had already got the daughter's 
arm in his own, and was drifting away with her into the 
verandah, under pretext of extraordinary moonlight eifects on 
I^ong Island. Falling in between the father and maiden 
sister, I talked of tableaux vivants, as that seemed to be their 
choice of subjects. The lady was theologically minded, 
asserted her belief in the existence of the devil, dwelt 
upon the awful lesson which had been taught by the tableau, 
and asked me whether I had lately suffered any bereave- 
ments in my fauiiiy. I was obliged to confess, however un- 
willingly, that for some years past the Pitz Hughs had not 
been visited by the black horse:^, whereuiK)n her interest 
in me evidently diminished, and she swept over to the sofa, 
where Mrs. Westervelt was painfully extracting a few sylla- 
bles, like grindei's, from writhing Master Capers. Her 
brother, however, clung to me, and demanded sympathy with 
mournful eye and speech. 
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I haci arranged evorjthing, she broke right out, 'Oh| pa/ i 
said she, * I do wish ma couUl gee hergelf.' That was just ( 
wliut hIio Haid, nir, and it wiw pure natiiiV* 

He had told his story, and was satisfied. I never saw the. 
man but twice after that evening, but I am confident that he 
repeated tliat same nan*ative to hundreds of persons. A spell 
seemed to be upon him, as upon the Ancient Mariner of Col* 
eridge, compelling him to find a listener and to rehearse to him 
his quaint tale of bereavement and of consolation. 

While I hesitated on the brink of his melancholy, doubting 
whether to disturb the stream or to let it roll on voicelessly, 
a note of prepamtion ran through the house, and all rushed 
into the fi-ont parlor, to behold the next tableau. The sliding 
doors jolted backward, and through the mosquito-net we saw 
Jewish Rebecca kneeling to Saxon Rowena. Genevieve 
Westervelt's flaxen hair, large blue-gray eyes, delicate 
blonde features, patrician expression, and white shoulders, 
did full justice to the daughter of Cedric, while Mrs. Van 
Leer looked handsomer as Reb(?cca than she had ever looked, 
I imagine, in her proper jiersonality. Abundant were the 
jewels ; artistic, rich, and dewiving the foldings of the dni- 
jK'ries ; the fmnt lights so well thn)wn as to make the very 
sliadows ornamental. It was a still picture, unstirred by ges- 
ture, and quite elo<{uent in its silence. 

" Oh! I do think that is so lovely ! " whispered Miss Lottie 
C2i])ers, with an enthusiasm which almost made her forget to 
address herself to Mr. Hunter. " The other was horrid ; but 
this is perfectly ro— mantic." 

Mr. Hunter lost not a moment in adding his mite to the 
impression of the scene, by declaiming the entire passage 
from' Ivanhoe, with as much fluency and exactness as if he ^ 
Il'hI studied it for the occasion. The sliding doors met again, 
ami Miss liOttie admiringly murmured, ** What a wonderful 
memory you must have, Mr. Hunter !" 

The artful youth immediately repeated a long passage from 
Alexander Smith, cHjneerning stars, and, under cover of it 
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inveigled Miss Capers into the presence of the heavenly host 
MA seen from the verandah. 

After one more tableau, the execution of Anne Boleyn, 
which I 8hall allow the reader to moke just as beautiful or 
just 08 hideous as he chooses^ we clawed our play, and the 
eveningfs pomp was put away like old furniture in the gar- 
itU of memory. In a few minutes more the Capers took 
thrir departure, thanking us so earnestly for our entertain- 
ment, that we all felt flattered and asserted our vehement de- 
sire to continue the acquaintance. Hunter was especially 
emplmtic in his professions ; favored them with the death of 
IIu<*o and Purisina as he accompanied tliem to their carriage ; 
obtained a particular invitation to call, fi*om Miss Lottie, and 
joked a good deal about her during the rest of the evening. 
As for me, I thought of the rich auburn streams of Miss 
Wcstcrvelt*8 Ivur, and coneludtHl that tlie neiglil>orhoo<l of 
Sincliff would be a delightful summer residence, — for to most 
men, at all e\ent3 to men who have no sisters, few sights are 
OKire persuasive, more circean, than that of a woman's hair 
gracefully dishevelled. I must see her tlius agiun, I said to 
mjself ; and for tliat I will stay a week, pcrluips a month. 
It was because our tableaux gave rise to this resolution that 
tlicy form an important event in my life, and are worthy of 
being .tjcorded in the present volume. But for them and the 
ftmsequent shower of gold which fell down Miss Westervelt's 
^boulders, I shoultl next day have gone to New Haven, and 
iK»xt day to Boston, and next day, perliaps, to Nahant or 
Xew|K)rt, and so never become identiiied with the fortunes of 
Seiiditr, nor luul a eliance to write its history. 

l^ut there was one other thing wliieh contributed to make 
the phice interesting to me, and that was an absurd curiosity 
to learn the meaning of the singular conversation whicli I 
had {Kirtially overheard in the morning. Looking ix)und for 
Mrs. Van Leer, I observed that slie had seated herself n(»ar 
Soinerville, and was cocpietting to keep his attention. Alia! 
I begin to understand, thought I : flirting in a wife begets 
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jealousy in a husband ; jealousy is the natural or unnatural 
parent of matrimonial quarrels; matrimonial quarrels are 
sometimes carried on tiK) loudly in back boudoirs ; the conse- 
quence is that chance visitors overhear family secrets. I 
looked at Mr. Henry Van Leer, to see him chafe under the 
affront ; but if he had passed the last twenty years in sleep- 
ing with his fathers, he could not have been more drowsily 
iiuliffercnt to what was passing. Perhaps I am on tlie 
wrong tmce, I said to myself; or else the man is a better 
dissembler than I should imagine. In the mean time, Mrs. 
AVestcrvclt and Genevieve were whispering confidences in 
the veranda, and Mr. Hunter was troubling the spirit of 
tlie piano with some halt and lame reminiscences of Linda 
di Chamouui. Miss Westervelt had ruthlessly retired to 
put up her hair, and I waited impatiently for her reap- 
pearance, for I was anxious to receive an invitation to 
remain a while in the vicinity of Seaclitf, and for certain 
instinctive, emotional reasons, which any one can understand 
easier than I can explain, I preferred that tlie encouragement 
hhould come from her rather than another. She appeared, 
but instead of approaching me, she took Hunter's place from 
him, and phiyed Linda passionately, enchantingly. AVhile I 
was deliberating whether I should sulk or turn the leaves for 
her, Genevieve entered, seated herself at the other end of my 
sola, and started a conversation by asking, "Did you get 
tired of Europe ? '^ 

" Not at all. The longer I stayed, the better I liked it." 

" I would have remained if I had been you. What made 
you come home ? " 

*^ There were too many temi)tations to idleness and good- 
for-nothingness ; my Yankee conscience rose against them.*' 

'^ I suppose it is better to work hard in doing nothing than 
not to work at all," she said. 

" Of course. It is niore ridiculous, to be sure ; but it is 
more respectable, and it makes one happier." 

" It is a consolation to hear you say so. / work hard from 
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^ It is not the great temptations that ruin us ; it is the little 
ones," said I, oracularly. 

'^ I don^t believe that," she objected, shaking her head. 
** Wliat do you mean by it ? ** 

" AVliy, it is very clear. If tlie devil never asked us to do 
anything less than steal a horse, for instance, he would hardly 
catch a soul. We should get frightened at his fu*st demand, 
and quit him forever." 

" Exactly," she replied, nodding and laughing. " T^e is 
wonderfully cautious and cuiming; before he asks you to 
steaF a horse, he gets you to steal a pony." 

How clever the creature had gix)wn since I parted with 
her a year before ! She was no longer a girl of sixteen ; she 
had suddenly become a woman of seventeen. 

'* But what are you going to do in America, Mr. Fitz 
Hugh ? " she resumed. " What great laboi*s are you going 
to perform, to make amends for your European idleness ? " 

Now I really intended to become an author, having already 
got a book of travels on the launching-ways of a New York 
publisher, and having pmjectcd at least half a dozen other 
works in history, biograi)hy, and romance, with which I 
meant to storm the world's attention. But I naturally ob- 
jected to making an ostentation of these facts, — and so I 
replied simply that I was engaged in a courec of private 
study. 

" Are you going to study in the city?" she asked. ** Will 
the Astor Library be necessary ? " 

" I should i)rc*fer the country, if ScaclifT is a fair specimen 
of it." 

" Why not come to ScaclifT, then ? " interposed Mrs. Wes- 
tervelt. '* There is a boarding-place close by, ju^t under the 
hill. Our neighbors are plain people, but they would make 
you very comfortable. We have had friends there before. 
Why not take rooms with them ? " 

" Yes, why not, Mr. Fitz Hugh ? " said Miss Westervelt, 
turning upon me from the piano. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



DOMICILIATION. 



JJ^^AD the readtT been in front of tlic Rockford Hotel 
mI^!|^ on a certain bright June morning of ciglilecn lian- 
'^^** dred and fifty soinctliiiig, he miglit have seen a 
fipnice young man getting into a 8hal)l>y old barouche. He 
WAS tall and etrong in build, with black eyes, long and thick 
binck hair, aquilino nose, a forehead which seemed to retreat f 
nlwvu because it was bo heavy below, a dnVkly pale com- 
plexion and a moiiHtnche as ample and Kombre aa that of tho 
immemorial opera brigand. He wore a wbcr moniing dress 
of tlic English fashion, and one of tliose broiid-brinimed soft 
hats which tlie advent of Kossuth had lately made permissi- 
ble. Giving the porter thirty cents, which was a compromise 
between his natural extravagance as an American and the 
economy which he had learned abroad, he leaned buck in tlie 
barouche, lit a cigar, and told the negro coachman to drive to 
the brown lionsc just below the Westervelt place. If the 
reader had asked me who the young man wa.-4, I should have 
replied (remembering the ttllc^pngc of Peiidennis), that he 
■was my lifelong enemy, Mr. Louis Filz Hugh. 

A drive of less llian three milc^ took me to my new domi* 
cile. It was a dingy, small-windowed, huge-chimneyed, little 
old house, with a sliort i-oof before and a long one behind, 
reminding me vaguely of a chubby dog sitting on his 
liaunchcs. Thirty yards from the front of it rippled the 
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hand, I followed Ma Treat into lier prim, paritanical Kttle 
front parlor ; that 8aered retreat which no dust or cobwebs 
ever deformed, whence flies were daily banished, and 
whither the feet of common mortality rarely attained ; that 
abode of curtained obscurity where the family Bible loomed 
largely on the cheny table, and the hereditary brass candle- 
sticks stood sentinel on the mantel. In this sanctuary we 
sat and talked of my early history, while my numerous 
pieces of baggage trooped gradually up stairs on the shoul- 
ders of limping Mr. Weston. Our lengthy and rambling 
reminiscences amounted to the following commonplace nar- 
rative. 

My mother falling seriously ill when I was three weeks 
old, I was put out to nurse with a plain country couple 
named Treat, who had just lost an infant of their own. 
Tliey took kindly care of me for two years, and nourished 
mc into a vigorous small-boyhood. My mother has often 
related to me with a vanity for which I must of course par- 
don her, how piteously my nurse cried when she was called 
on to let me go out of the arms of that affection which had 
become a second naturo. It seems to me that 'I can remem- 
ber the woful scene, but as I have an equally distinct recol- 
lection of two or three incidents which happened before I 
was bom, I sometimes doubt whether the picture of a weep- 
ing woman holding a petticoated unrhiii, which exists in my 
inia^^inafion, wa^ not {minttMl tlH*ro alto;;i*tlifr from licai'Miy. 
Perhaps it wiw in some such spiritual manner that Joyce 
Ileth and all those other colored centenarians, of whom we ivad 
in the pai)ers, dandled the infancy of Washington. Well, 
for years after quitting my foster-parents, I used to pay them 
Annual visits, generally timed to some great change in my 
life, as for instance, the occasion of getting my first pockets, 
my first breeches, my first jmir of Ixwts. Pa Treat and Ma 
Treat I styled th(?m, in distinction front my parents, whom I 
dignified with the more awful titles of Father and Mother. 
They always had a cake of maple sugar for me, or a card of 
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»read, or a cattcr whittled out by Fa Treat's own jack- 
ir a pair of lambs'-wool stockings from Ma Treat's 
eedk^ OS well as long stories ulK>ut my wonderful 
od, when I bumped my remarkable nose^ or cut my 
dinary teeth. Ai\er I got old enough to be sent to 
ig-school, I began to lose sight of Pa and jMa Treat 
T studies, Europe, the plea:$ures and interests of 
I manhood, broadened the distance between us, until 
I my visit to Seaelitr, it was years since I had seen 
>r scarcely thought of them. To my shame bo it 
» they had been the lirst to start up in recognition at 
md of the old familiar name ; and now Ma Treat led 
)ut the house with oa much delight as if I were still 
lie inniM*(*nt two-y(*ar-<>Id who had to<ldi<Ml away from 
the huig-syne. She made fitly ai)ologies for a neat 
liamber and convenient closet bedroom which drew 
ay warmest praises. She absolutely wanted to board 
nothing, and accepted my own price with great ix»luc- 
md niortitication. Afler five minutes of shyness, she 
k into the old nursery dei)ortmeiit, called me Lewy, as 
id don« twenty-two years bcforts wanted to get mo 
ailk toast as if I still had my lirst set of teeth, and 
have held me in lap if I luid sliown the least desire lor 
fautile privilege*. 

I'll, Lewy, I s'jKise T must clear out and give you a 
to put youi*self to rights,** she said at last. " Tliei*e*s 
and there*s soap, aiul there*s towels. If you want 
ig, you holler, and I'll fly right up.** 
went out, antl I unpaeketl my tnmk. That done, I 
ed my watch to sec if it was late enough for a Ciill on 
•ster\'elts ; but an it still lacked a few minutes of ten, 
not dare to trouble the ladies, and amused myself 
liking a view of Soaclift' and its surroundings. The 
bluff, on whirh stoo<l the Yankee Parthenon, closed 
\y to th«» south in a low precipice of awkward, ugly 
V prevalent along this shore, worn and torn at the bot* 
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torn by wavesi and stained adown its rough &ce with the 
drizzle of earth and decayed grasses. It was no great affair 
of a cliffy but there was enough of it perhaps to justify a 
name for a country-house. Outward from it spread the 
cliangeable green of the Sound, terminated southward by the 
yellow sand-banks of Long-Island and westward by the ver- 
dant treadings of tlie Connecticut shore, but stretchuig east- 
ward into a watery horizon which recalled the uneonfined 
sublimities of mid ocean. Other bluffs were sown at wide 
intervals along the coast ; and behind hiy the low, desultory 
hillo(*ks of New England. On the east, a quarter of a mile 
off, a marshy rivulet strolled indolently into the Sound, form- 
ing a small haven where nestled a sloop yacht, a trivial 
fi.sliing-.*4mii(*k or two, and three or four of those fust, light 
flat-bottomed sailboat!) known as sharpees. There were 
trees, grass, cattle, houses, and church spires in the landscape, 
and white sails in the sea view. 

As I mmle thes'i observations from a dwarfish knoll some 
thirty yards to the left of my new residence, I heard the 
voice of Ma Treat iM'hind me, chilling in iinpit^sioned tones, 
" Here lie is, liuslmnd! Here's Lewy Fitz Hugh, as sure 
as you're alive. Here's Pa Tixiut a-coming, Lewy! and 
glad enough to see you." 

I turned, and beheld a short, broad, stocky man of fifty- 
five trudging h:istily along the beach, closely followed by a 
duck-legge<l uivhin of six or seven, at full waddle. Pa Treat 
Htuin|KMl up to me with a smile of mingled incredulity and 
d<'light on his W(»ather-lM»aten fact*, and, without saying a 
word at tii*st, shook hands for a i)enod which, owing to his 
tremeiKlous grij*^ seemed nearly (jqual to our separation. 
Meantime Ma Ti*eat, dragging iluok-legs forward by the 
arm, looked on with tears in her eyes and talked for the four 
of us. 

" Ain't he a tall one ! " said Pa Treat, at last. " WhoM 
a thought it! Why, Lewy, — Mr. Fitz Hugh I mean,— • 
come in and set down. Dreadful sorry now I didn't stay 
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gruntlfutlier. At first sight he seemed a mere tadpole, wliose 
principal characteristics were a big belly and means of loco- 
motion ; though a(\crwnrf1^(, when I came to know him better, 
I discovered that he had a soul as well a» another. A pain- 
ful blush overspread his tanned features, extending from 
forehead to throat, and very jwssibly down to his toes, as he 
advanced in front of Ma Treat's knee, and speechlessly made 
his sliort-necked manners. 1 patted liis spacious back en- 
couragingly, and asserted my belief that he was a nice boy, 
and a great comfort to his grandpaixjiits. 

" Oh Lewy ! we should be awful lonesome without him,** 
said IVIa Treat, much moved. " We bless the Lord-that-is- 
on-high*s great mercies for preserving him to us. lie is, in- 
deed, a monstrous comfort to us. That is, when he^s a good 
boy^ she added in a solemn aside. " liut sometimes his sin- 
ful heart gets the upper hands ; and then he's a great grief 
to his poor old granpa mid graiima. A foolish son is a grief 
to his father ; Pmverbs, seventeenth, twenty-fifth." 

Nothing could be more sepulchral than the tone with which 
she thus alluded to the lad's natural, and occasionally, it 
seems, ungovernable wickedness of soul. Johnny's small 
flicker of sc?H-righteousness went out under it, like a candle 
in the brealh of a mephitic cavern, and he drooped upon 
his cricket again in a state of the gloomiest spiritual humili- 
ation. It was evident that if his brief legs were not early 
trained to walk in the way they should go, it would not be 
for hick of orthodox reproof and instruction on the part of 
his gran<lmother. By way of changing a subject which 
stung so sharply thi*ough the rents in Johnny's conscience, 
I remarked that the old house still stooil in spite of winter 
winds. 

" Yes ; it's used to 'em I reckon," said Pa Treat " It's an 
antic old house, and no mistake." 

*^ Antic?" inquired I, with some amazement, at the same 
time picturing to myself a venerable brown dwelling dancing 
madly up and down the shore to the tune of some ocean 
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bompiiie, or sknrrjring awaj over land to some witch revel 
on the wings of a January g*ale. 

••Yes; right down antic; my grandfather built it; much 
t< a hundred years old/' explained Pa Treat. 

I iSLW tluit he meant anti(|ue. ^ And who built the house 
OQ the hill ? - I asked. " Mr. Westervelt ? " 

**No; another New Yorker, — Mr. Nathan Skelton,— 
awful great bank and railroad man, — reguhu: stitfy. I tell 
Tuu, he cut a s^wath. But he busted.** 

^Some siiecuhitor tickled Iiim into swelling and then 
cracked him open, I suppose, as boys serve a bladder-fish.'* 

*• No tellin*. Most all them New Yorkei's do bust, I ex- 
pect it's their company ruins 'em." 

**Tlieir company? Oh, you mean their visitors. So 
Skehon had a great many visitoi's?" 

"Acre lots full. Then such goings on ! Such eating and 
drinking! Such jigs and jigamarees ! Peojde driving up 
night and day. But they dwindled down finally to pretty 
much nothing but sheriffs." 

*'And how do you like the Westervelts ? " I inquired, 
hoping, iH*rhaps, that he would say something of the young 
Iadii*s or of the mystery. 

"A good deal better. Ma Treat knows more about 'em 
tlian I do." 

" Well, I^wy," said Ma Treat, thus appi^aled to, " they arc 
pretty nice folks, though nither curious. Mr. Westervelt's a 
mild, me(*ching sort of a man, with no more harm in him 
than a blind kitten. lie makes me think of a lame n)oster, 
k<rping away by himsrlf and not crowing any, for fear the 
others will jHH'k at him. Sirs. 'Westervelt is mighty genteel, 
but a leetle too lofly to suit me. Pride's a dreadful sin, 
r^wy; and I, for one, can't bear it. Pride ruined Satan, 
uid pride can ruin you and I. Pride goeth before destinic- 
ion, and a haughty spirit before a fall ; Proverbs, sixteenth, 
;ighteenth. Remember th.it, Johnny. Sometimes Johnny's 
>roud, and then he's a naughty boy. (This in the glum. 
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funereal aside which usually italicized her aUusiona to John- 
ny's moral baseness.) But the girls are real little darlings ; 
and liliss Mary espcciall;' is the sweetest creetur that ever I 
saw, or Pa Treat either. Some folks think she ain't so hand- 
some as her sister; but handsome is, that Iiandsome doos, 
Lewy ; and that sets Miss Mary on high. That's Mr.-Jacobs- 
that-preaches-in-Rockford's opinion, too, I reckon ; and ghid 
enough he'd be to get lier, I know ; and a splendid minister's 
wife she'd make. Now Miss Genevieve ain't a bad little 
thine;, neither, and beautiful she is, to be sure. But then 
she's mighty uncertain; you don't know what she'll do next; 
you can't calculate on her, as you can on her sister. One 
day she's as friendly and cosy as a robin-redbreast, and the 
next she chatters and snaps about like a sassy cat-bird. If 
one thing don't suit, nothing suits, mid she has a peck for 
everything. I guess she means to be kind-hearted, but don't 
realize other people's feelings. Now Mary is quite different, 
because she considers that there may be two sides to a ques- 
tion, and that her neighbors have a right to their opinion as 
well as she to hers. Then she's such a charitable, fore- 
thoughted one! Whenever there's any sick folks to be 
watched with, or any i)oor folks to be fed and sewed for, you 
may cut around as fast as ever you can, and you'll find that 
Miss Mary has been everywhere before you. Ain't it so, Pa 
Treat?" 

" Ex — actly ! " said my foster-father with great emphasis. 
" Always fixing up soups and jellies, and crinkum-crankums, 
and what-nots, for somebody. The best, handiest, puttiest 
little angel that ever I see or heerd of." 

" Well, I must go up and make a call on the little angel," 
said I, looking at my watch and rising. 

** Do, Lewy ! " urged Ifa Treat. " Go right up, ard ask 

to see her particular. And if you can court her and get her 

for a wife, Lewy, don't fail to do it. Ma Treat recommends 

\ her, and she's a good one. She is the daughter who has done 

virtuously and excelled them all; Proverbs, thirty-first, 
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twenty-ninth. I had eot my heart on having her lor Mr. 
Jacot^-our-ministcr'a wife ; but I'd ruther hj a great sight see 
you cany her off j and so Imd Pn Treat. Good-bye, Lewy." 
Smiling in my sleeve at the cngcmcss with which my old 
nurse plunged into the matrimonial question, I ran up stairs 
to get a fre^h pair of glovcii, and take a precautionary sur* 
vey of myself in the twelve-by-twenty looking-glass which 
adorned my mantel. 






CHAPTER V. 



CEREMONIAL AND UORAL. 



^VFS^HILB I was still at my toilet, voices resounded in the 
Mpmi little front yard, and presently Sla Trent bustled np 
•****^ with the intelligence that Mr. Somerrille and those 
Van Leers had called to see me. 

" Shall I tell them that youll oome down ? " she asked. 
" Our pat-lor is yours, Lewy, and you may do whatever yoo 
like Uiu re,— smoke or what noL Don't you be aPraid bcc&use 
it's the best room in the house. The best room that we're 
got 13 nono too good for your company, Lewy."* 

Without knowing Ma Treat or some similarly immaculate 
housewife of the oldvn kind, it would be impossible fully to 
estimate the immensity of the sncrilicc whicli was contained 
in tliat proffer. To smoke in her parlor was about equivalent 
in lier eyes to smoking in churoh j and I am persuaded that 
to no mortal beside myself and my intimates would she have 
conceded that fragrant privilege. Thanking her as she de- 
served, I fold ber that it would be more agreeable to see the 
gentlumcn in my cluimber ; and in a moment aflerwarda the 
nuked staircase rang and the ancityit flooring of the passage 
creakcfl beneath the tread of my visitors. First entered, 
with his usual ibrwardness and vivacity, the skipping-jack, 
then the two ponderous Van Leers, and lastly Somerville, 
suavely nodding precedence to liin coinpunions, 

" Well, Mr. Fitz Hugh, wliat sort of a niglit did you pass 
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ar carouse ?** said Hunter, flinging himself into a rock* 
lir and slapping his boots with a riding-whip. /^ I as* 
ouy gentlemen, that I consider myself a man of pretty 
head ; but for once the demon of wine was almost too 
for me, and I hooted and sang like a bacchanal all the 
ock to Seacliff. Unless ]Mr.^itz Hugh has the most 
ful nerves in the world, I tliuik he must have got be- 
i his sheets in a remarkably happy frame of mind.** 
spoke so glibly, so pleasantly and with such assurance, 
! really hated to HiK>il his story, although astonished at 
onnous exaggeration. Still, thinking it best for princi- 
^ike to set him right, and not wishing to make my debut 
aclilT in the character of a wine-bibber, I expressed my 
Lse at the effect of sherry on his system, inasmuch as we 
liardly have drunk more than three ghisses a piece, 
fot more than three glasses, you think ! *' he exclaimed, 
I crestfallen look. " Why, I wiis just telling Mr. Som- 
L', I think, that we must have linished the bottle. Didn't 
something of that sort, Somerville ? " 
Vo bottles, you said, my dear fellow. But it mtdces no 
Mice. A bottle more or less is of no account."- 
'. Hunter willingly retreated behind this fmil apology 
s flight of fancy, and subsided into a momentary silence, 
ps S4>mewhat humiliated. 

[r. Fitz Hugh," said Somerville, "our visit is partly 
lonial and i)artly moral. The ceremonial portion con- 
in giving you furmal welcome to Seacliif, when you 
already that we are delighted to see you here. As for 
oral or practical |)ortion, I supix)se it lies in accepting 
hospitalities. (I was Imnding cigars and matches.) 
k you ; — I vastly prefer the cheroots ; they are milder 
ooner fmished. By the way, smoking is quite a moral 
ISO since the Reveries of a Bachelor were written. I 
a friend who reads that book through once a year, solely 
e purpose of enjoying his cigars in a proper frame of 
He thinks that, with that preparation, one of these 
( IS equal to high mass." 
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" If that is 80,'' broke in Mr. Hunter, " then I ought to 
be one of the best Christians a-going. Gentlemen, I think 
I am speaking within bounds when I saj that I have smoked 
more cigars than any other man of my age. . Why, when I 
was in college I never thought of going through the day 
without pufling off at least thurty. I think you will allow, 
Air. Fitz Hugh, that that was a pretty fair allowance, consid- 
ering that I graduated at twenty.** 

" You han't graduated yet, and you an't twenty ,** put in 
Robert Van Leer, rather gruffly. 

" I am aware of the ill-natured justice of your correction, 
Bob," said Hunter ; " but I sludl graduate, and shall be twenty 
on or about the same time ; vide Family^ Bible and College 
Catalogue. The essential of my assertion remains uncontra- 
dietinl, and that is that I have smoked thirty cigars *per 
diemy 

" Thirty cigars a day is enormous,** I remarked. " I won« 
der you haven't destroyed your digestion.** 

** It demands a constitution of iix)n," he obligingly admitted, 
but seemed to consider that a sufficient concession, and did 
not oiler to let my faith ofl' at a lower figure. Later in our 
acquaintance he retracted ten cigars, and only insisted on 
twenty a day, explaining that the others were exhausted in 
treating his classmates or purchasing the favorable counte- 
nance of one of the tutors. 

Meantime I felt a gentle craving at my heart, which no 
observations concerning cigars could satisfy, and which, I 
knew, would not be quieted, until I should be able to bring 
up the Misses Westervelt as a subject of conversation. To 
gain this end afler a roundabout, undetected fashion, I turned 
to the married Van Leer, and ho))ed that his wife and the 
other ladies of SeaclifT had not suffered by the excitement of 
the piHjvious evenhig. Before the slow creature's brain could 
realize the meaning of my remark. Hunter answered for 
him. 

" Thank you, Mr. Fitz Hugh ; my sister and cousins are 
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L Tliey will be happy to see you tliis afternoon^ or 
' you feci disposed to ciUl." 

icvc llijit tlie only person who has suflered in con- 
of the evening is iliss Capers,*' smiled Somer- 

I now, 3Ir. Somerville ! none of that ! no expo- 
^xclaiined the skipping-jaek, rising fi*om his chair, 
ing to and fro with all the dignity of ]X)rt that his 
J woiiKl warrant. " A lady's name should be sacred. 
t make allowance, tcx>, for tlie inexi)erience of a 
mtry girl. When I told you those circumstances, 
i»rvillc, I undcrstiXKl, although, pCThaps, I forgot to 
the cimfcssiun was made under a su])i)osition of the 
\st secrecy. I feel free to blame you for your impru- 
cause I am able at the same time to declare that I 
fore knew you' to transgress the slightest, the most 
idary of instinctive delicacy. It is the oidy error, 
I, with which I have to charge you during all ^ur 
ince. In ix>int of fact, however, I can't find nnich 
i you for it. The joke was too good a one to keep, 
Mr. Fitz Ilugli, that young huly must be a very 
one, who ventures on sentimentalities and quotes 
es the first timiL* that she ever meets you. But, gentle- 
^vithstaiiding some slight indisci'ction in Miss Capers, 
I can assure you, — and I want you to mark my 
that if evt»r she has a year's exp*»rien<!e of goo<l 
lie will emerge from it [one of the most Qutiuucinj^. 
that ever wore figured stockings^ She has the stuff 
make a reigning toast of." 

toa'^t, or dry?" jt^ked Somerville, with a good- 
lin»d smih% like that of a jxilite nmn who has heaixl 
»s enough. 

Stmierville," replied the original, stopping short in 
lenade and throwing out his right h:uid tragically, 
le to tell you that you are the most diabolical fellow 
ig jKHjlry that I ever met. But I will answer: milk 
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toast, in her present state of pastoral innocence ; dry, when 
she has been held long enough to the slow fire of fashion,** 

Quite satisfied with his final efibrt, he took to his rocking- 
chair again, creased his legs, fell back gracefully and lighted 
another cheroot I was unwilling now to recall the names 
of thci jMisses Westervelt to notice, for fear that this voluble 
youth might proceed to hint that they too liad fallen down at 
his feet and worshipi>ed, 

" Mr. Fitz Hugh," said Somerville, taking advantage of 
our small friend's brief silence, " I am very glad that you 
have joined our little coterie. The circle was large enough 
before, to be agreeable ; but one or two more well-selected 
persons were needed to make it a luxury. I don't tliink that 
you will find time hang heavy on your hands. Indeed, it 
would be no compliment to you to prophecy the contrary ; for 
I b(»lieve that, in general, it is only emi>ty-headed people who 
find their time a burden. Things here are decidedly pleasant. 
I don't, of course, include myself among the attractions of 
the place. I am a mere guest, or, in hotel phrase, a transient 
and not a permanent. Uut the long and short of it is, that 
tiiere arc just about women enough here, and just about men 
eiHiu<:;li, and they are all interesting." 

" Thank you, Mr. Somerville," observed Hunter, nonchal- 
ently, at the same time looking with one eye through a smoke- 
ring which he had just exhaled. 

" You will certainly find them so when you come to know 
them better," continued Somerville. "The salient point of 
my frieiKl Mr. Henry Van Leer's character is, that he has 
one of the prettiest, handiest sloop-yachts that ever lay off 
Hoboken." 

'' That's a fact, Somerville, if you are a joking," observed 
the indiddual referred to, speaking for the first time since 
he ba<le me good-morning an 1 asked me how I found my- 
self. 

"As for Mr. Robert Van Leer," pursued Somerville, "his- 
orijjfinality breaks out chiefly in shark-fishing. He wiU catch 
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tervelt ; and knowing that he would he a dangerous antag- || 
onist, capable of making a man exceedinglj uncomfortable, I ^ 
resolved to avoid a rupture with him as long as possible. , 

" Well, Messieurs Van Leer and Hunter," said he prea- . 
ently, " I propose that we depart We have bored Mr. Fitz 
Hugh suiHciently, this morning, to make him free of Seaeliff , 
hospitalities for all the summer. We must remember, too^ 
that he has a right to his dinner. I tliink I smell hot meat, 
and I fancy that our friend's knife and fork are ready for him. 
Good morning, Mr. Fitz Hugh. We depend on you for this 
afternoon at three. Van Leer the senior, here, proi)oscs to 
put his yacht at your service, and let you hunt in his shark 
j)rescrve." 

" Very happy ; depend on you, sir," remarked the said 
personage, concisely, but with a face full of sincerity. As I 
surveyed that broad moon of stolid amiability, his counte- 
nance, I could not but wonder that he should be a hard hus- 
band, wearing matrimony like a crown of thorns rather than 
of roses. His brother, Robert, slowly rolled out of his chair, 
nodded, and lumbered into the hall, without speaking. Mean- 
time the skipping-jack uncrossed his legs, tossed the stiimp of 
his cigar out of the whidow, rose to the fullest altitude of his 
five feet four inches, and, by his whole manner, prepared ua 
for sometliing very impressive in the way of a valedictory. 

" Mr. Fitz Hugh," he enunciated, " I never fancied ship- 
timber, nor horseilesh, but I do know that I have a i>erfect 
genius for Jamaica Rum. If you will cixW at my room, at 
any time, I can offer you some of the rarest rum that ever 
disp<?tised its perfume to the Atlantic bi*eeze as it sailed the 
Gulf Stream. Will you come ? Ah ! you will be very 
happy — that is the old phi'ase. But, will you promise to 
come ? Thank you. Good-morning." 

The rhetorical flourish with which he uttered the common- 
est things was one of the most amusing points in the deport- 
ment of this young gentleman. When he bade you a good- 
morning, it seemed as if he were taking you up into an 
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young ;* and then my conscience telk me that, had the two 
young girls been two old maids, I should not have gone to 
Seacliffy no matter what mystery haunted it 

But the other members of our little coterie were also^ 
in my eyes at least, a peculiar people. Somerville was the 
most wonderful incarnation of blandness, grace, and social 
flexibility that I had ever met, reminding perpetually of those 
famous carpet-knights, satis peur et sans reproche^ the Chester- 
fields and liichelieus of old. This idea of his elegance, indeed, 
is taken from a young man's point of view, and it is very pos- 
sible that had I been a few years older, had I seen more of 
society, his polish would not have seemed to me so dazzling 
and incomparable. There was a noticeable difierenc^ be- 
tween his manner towiml men and his manner toward women. 
In the company of us male beings lie had the tone of a man 
of the world ; clever, practical, freely exliibiting his superior 
abilities, full of gay badinage, and often sarcastic ; never irri- 
tating, however, because his satire was conveyed in delicate 
language, and sweetened with a smile of the suaviest friendli- 
ness. " If I did not know your good nature and your excel- 
lent sense," this smile appeared to say, " I should not dare to 
venture upon such an unworthy piece of pleasantry.** But 
Somerville uttered no sarcasms, not even upon his masculine 
fellow-creatures, in the presence of women. He thought, 
perhaps, that no subject should be presented for their consid- 
oration, which was not perfumed, roseate, halcyon, calculated 
to bring out their gentlest emotions, or at least unlikely to 
vex their fair faces with ungnicious excitement. If he con- 
tradicted them, his doubts were as insinuating as sleep, his 
arguments an appeal to their vanity, and his adverse decisions 
figures of fpeech. His whole deportment, indeed, through all 
its ingredients of posture, gesture, look, voice, words, and ideas, 
was a marvellously soothing prescription, perfectly adapted 
to Qssuaging moral inflammations, producing cheerful opiate 
illusions, and leaving the subject of treatment in a delicious 
trance of self-satisfaction. Nothing could be more demulcent 
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Hunic ; it mndo mc think of anodynes and cherry pec- 
it was enough to cure a cold only to hear him talk. 
nally, indeed, I wondered whether there might not be 
arshno?H, some vulgarity of soul, under this downy 
of courtesy. Miglit he not, like that fair dissembler, 
ly have a stone for a heart? It was an interesting 
I, but I let it lie for the present, not Ixiing able to 
it 

her person who deserved and got a great deal of my 
was little Mr. Hunter. Only nineteen years old, as 
e learned, he looked twenty-four and talked sixty, 
I one of the most braggart, garrulous, shallow, pup- 
iuperficiidly plausible, mischievous, well-meaning, rest- 
ipping creatures, who ever had a high opinion of 
witliout meaning thereby to depreciate his fellow 
Ho was not malicious, nor uncommonly vicious ; his 
, in fact, partook more of the character of suicide than 
ler : they were considerably to his own injury, without 
nuch diunage to others. His stature was small and 
gilt trilling, but he was not in the least suspicious of 
s conversation was nicotian and spirituous, hovering 
reless satisfaction about the subjects of tobacco and 
liquors, and dispensing a moral aroma which re- 
one of the odors of a bar-room. He liad such high 
mts of Iionor that I cannot blame him severely ibr not 
trying to act up to them ; and perhaps it was in con- 
?e of his immense respect for the truth, that he usually 
led and adorned it as much as })ossible. One result of 
it {>eculiarity was that his talk had an inexhaustible 
; he never, or hardly ever, told the same story twice 
same way ; his freedom from the monotony of facts 
•lightful. In short, he seemed to convei-se on the 
le tliat two lies make a truth, just as two negatives 
in atlirmative. In all his communications concerning 
n history he acknowledged the existence of the ideal 
• much more distinctly than that of the real Hunter. 
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Ify on any trying' occasion^ his Objective had told a cowardly 
lie, when his Subjective had criceived a heroic truth, he re- 
lated the circumstance as if the latter alone had spoken, and 
had thereby conferred immortal honor on the name of Hunter. 
So of physical courage : the actual man sometimes trembled 
for his person ; the fictive man was invariably as brave as 
Achilles ; and the lion-like emotions of the latter were 
reported as the deeds of the former. During the first few 
days of our acquaintance I made various absurd mistakes as 
to the identity of these two individuals, and, hearing of the 
transcendent worthiness of Hunter the poetic, imputed it all 
to Hunter the prosaic, who in fact was subject to the ordinary 
weaknesses of humanity. By a little eflbrt you can easily 
see a common person's ideal standing up alongside of him ; 
and the loftier, the more ethereal it is, the smaller and 
earthier it makes the poor reality appear. Hunter, how- 
ever, never could distinguish between himself and his par- 
helion. He made a mistake in the morale which would be 
very nearly paralleled in the physicjil world, by a man who 
sliould ignore his own body and only acknowledge the ex- 
istence of his shadow or his reflection in the mirror. Wliat 
an extremely ridiculous blunder, and how fortunate for the 
dignity of humanity that so few of us fall into it ! 

The Van Leer brothers would commonly be considered 
very uninteresting individuals. They were as silent as 
Spartans, and as stupid as Boeotians. Their intellectual and 
moral nature seemed to be feeble and imponderable in pro- 
portion as their physique was muscular and weighty. They 
were so much alike that when one was present you did not 
miss the other, and so dull that when both were absent you 
did not miss either. Yet, in spite of this unusual vacuity 
of character, they afforded .another proof of the great rule that 
no human being exists, whose mind, like his face, has not 
some distinctive features, some indestructible expression of 
individuality. They had a certain brute resistance, a vis 
inertia^ a " strength to sit still," whieli unobtrusively de- 
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manded, and finally obtained, some small measarc of con« 
sklcration. Honesty of. puq>ose, wlien they had a purpose, 
was as natural to them as the hair of their heads ; and in 
their broad faces appeared a bovine modesty and mildness 
which expressed the stolid benignity of their chametcrs. 
The only suiKsrficial difference between them wiw, that Rob- 
ert was tlie least taciturn and the most easily attracted. . He 
8oon granted me his friendship, his trust, his confessions, his 
adininition, and rather more of his presence than I would 
have re<|uired if the choice had been left me. 

As for his brother, it was weeks before I penetrated his 
miven-fold bullhides of phlegmatic reserve, to where the blood 
was warm and the heart was beating. One cause of this 
greater reticence, doubtless, was that he had a wife ; for the ^ 
confidences of a married man do not ea^^ily flow out toward 
hj;« bachelor aa|uaintaiice. lie has another duct for his emo- 
tioa< ; he has told his tale to one who always hears him well ; 
he necnl not i*ep4*at it at reckless random ; his desire for sym- 
{Kitliy is satisfled. And yet this i>oor fellow and his wife are 
always quam;lling, I said to myself; for no other hy])Othesis 
c:in ssiti>factoriIy exphiin the words of wrath which exhaled y 
through the keyhole of the boudoir. No wonder at it, I 
add<Ml ; they are totally different in ta^^tes and tempeniment ; 
and her levity must naturally l>ecome impati(*nt of his heavi- 
ness. 1 laid not yet observed how steadily Nature tries to 
obviate extremes, and to restore endangered e(|uilibriums, 
by lesuling us to love and unite with our opposites. Tall men _ 
luarry short. women; dull men marry lively women; and so 
it slioidd l)e. I myself was six feet high, and pniyed for a 
little wife, if any. lletuniing to Mr. and Mrs. Van Leer, I 
confess with slmme, that their matrimoniid disagreement was 
a humorous siteetacle to me, and that I watched its symptoms 
with a malicious gusto, for which, in all poetical justice, I 
ought to have been punished by the gift of a Xantippe. In 
a spirit of still deepi^r compunctioti, I admit that I one day — ' 
related to Somerville my eaves-dropping adventure at the 
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door of the boudoir. lie laughed in such a constrained man- 
ner that I took it as a reproof to my babbling, and proceeded 
to st4immer forth that very likely the whole proceeding was a 
mere boisterous joke on the pai*t of Mr. Van Leer. 

" A charitable suggestion," said he ; " but don't be deceived 
by it. Our friend Henry will have to go through several 
processes of transmigration, and be a monkey at least once, 
before he becomes capable of a joke. I am afraid that he 
tmd IVIrs. Van Leer are simply getting used to each other, 
and wearing off their corners by attrition." 

About the only discord in the life of Scacliff was an occa- 
sional sharp note from Miss Genevieve. At least once every 
day she seemed to remember some unpleasant mystery in the 
household existence, and gave tongue to a sarcasm or two, 
meant to startle, I could not exactly swear whom, although I 
always glanced in([uiringly at the faces of Mr. and Mrs. Van 
Leer. Clever and handsome as the. girl was, I began t o di e- 
like her us a tartar. But in spite of these little jars, my first 
week at Scacliff was wonderfully pleasant, and Ihigers on my 
memory now like an echo of gay music. Van Leer's yacht 
played the chief instrumental part in our social Jiarmony. Li 
this fleet, fragile skimmer, we waged fierce maritime war 
against the sharks and<.other finny tribes, besides making ex- 
cursions to the Narrows, Long Island, Bridgeport, and New 
Haven. Mrs. Van Leer always went, always got sea-sick, al- 
ways blamed her husband for it, and vowed she would never 
go again. The rest of us were good sailors, and endured her 
Huirerlngs with much philosophy. The Van Leers considered 
themselves very clever in working their coquettish little clip- 
per, and quite equal to taking the conceit out of a stiff breeze ; 
but, in erase of a long excursion, they remembered the possi- 
bilUy of a northeaster, and reinforced their seamanship with 
the amphibious wisdom of Pa Treat. My foster-father Wiis, 
like Ulysses, a knowing navigator, and a much enduring man : 
in a squall he could manage the yacht as easily as trundle a 
wheelbarrow, and in a calm he could let the Van Leers have 
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their own blundering waj. Tlie onlj circumstance which pre- 
vented him from being a perfect commander, was his entire 
inabilitjy except in a blow, to think of the right word at the 
ri^Iit time ; for on sea as on shore he had temporary names for 
tilings, and was in a fair way, if his influence should become 
extensive and permanent, to make an entirely new speech of 
the Anglo-Saxon, and necessitate a radical revisal of Web- 
ster*s Dictionary. Tlie helm, for instance, was sometimes tlie 
thingumbob, sometimes the jigamaree, sometimes the rinktum. 
lie used to amuse us immensely by observing, in Ids slow, 
ht:unmering way, tliat it was about time to furl tlie crimkuni- 
crankum, or to set the rigajig, or to port the wliat-d*ye-ciill- 
uin, at the same time pointing with his forefinger to illustrate 
kLs imjM^rfect utterance. But it was interesting to observe 
how this iniiMidiment feU fix>m off 1dm in a moment of danger, 
and how clearly and pi*omptly his orders came when the 
yacht was dipping her bulwarks, aud the sea was whitening 
under the angry bre.ith of a squall. Who has not known of 
siuular or i»anillel cases ? Many an experienced surgeon feels 
IiLh knife shake until the moment that he ap{)lies it to the 
flesh. I oncobtravelleil with a dead shot, whose hand used to 
tremble like a leaf while he raised his weapon, but who in 
the act of firing, was transformed to marble, and never missed 
Ids mark. 

But let us linger no longer among such helter-skelter 
remiidscenees of character and unim|)ortant incident. Iteally, 
these writers of books sometimes become excessively tedious. 
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^?|^BOUT a week after my domiciliation an odventora 
^4i^ bofvU me which I shall presume to call noticeable 
^^*^*^' because it made me, heart and bouI, an actor in the 
domenlic drama of Scacliif. I had an engagement to ride 
with the Misses AVci^tcrvelt and Somcrvillc, but on enteriDg 
the house at the hour appointed, I found the young ladies still 
in their morning dresses. 

" We can't go yet," said Genevieve. " One of the horses 
has cast a shoe and been sent to the blacksmith's. But 
come in and wait We can pUy backgammon till he comes 
buck." 

Instead of backgammon we chose car'Ja, and amused our- 
selves for lialf an hour with solitaire, old-maid, telling for- 
tunes, &c. I remember perfectly what a succession of thrills 
I underwent when the magic slips of paper declared that I 
was to be the young man who admired Mary, — who became 
engaged to her, — who married, — yes, ye gods, married her ! 
I consulted ISIarys face at each of these heart-shaking an- 
nouncements, and was disappointed, almost incensed, to dis- 
cover there only the faintest, the most ethereal of blushes, 
and llmt perhaps tlie mere child of laughter. I would have 
pn-forred somctliing wanner than rose-tint, I had become so 
singularly partial to the Misses Westervelt. 

" I hour the horses," said Slary, throwing down the cards. 
•• Come, Jenny ; we must hurry." 
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Ab she rose from the table her sleeve caught a miniature 
case and flung it on the. floor. Picking it up and rewarding 
myself bj opening it, I found it to be her portrait ; a daguer- 
reotype, indeed, and tlierefore doing her blonde beautj una« 
Toiduble injustice ; but, for all that, remarkably like, especi- 
ally in the sweet expression. 

** Ah, that is the only good daguerreotype that ever was 
taken of me,** she observed, glancing at it over my shoulder. 
It seemed to me at that moment as if my blood must be full 
o(* little bubbles, like cliarapagne. If the youth lives who con 
Tetl, totally unmoved, thut a beautiful girl's neck-ribbon is 
fluttering and rustling against his coat-collar, he must excuse 
mc for regarding him witli mingled curiosity and pity. 

^Excellent! perfect!** I muttered, anxious to say some- 
fhuig nice about the original, but unable to think to the 
purpose. 

^I know three persons who are dying to have that pic- 
ture,** laughed Genevieve, looking back from the doorway* 
^ Am I one of them ? ** I asked, with an eager bluntness 
which scared me. 

** No,'* replied Genevieve, very coolly, as she shut the door 
after herself and sister. 

I was painfully cut and offended, I remember, by this 
reply, and wasted tlie next ten minutes in wondering what 
the deuce the saucy little chit meant by it. Another annoy- 
ing circumstance was, thut when we came to mount, Somer- 
ville, as the oldest cavalier, took charge of the oldest sister, 
aided her into the saddle with enviable dexterity, and set off 
by her side as gracefully as he would have started in a polka. 
Evidently I need not ho{)e to eclipse him in the field any 
more ihim in the parlor. 

The mounting of the young hidies was their own, a pres- 
ent, OS I understood, from their grandfather, and consisted of 
a perfectly matched pair of wiry little blacks, spirited and 
•peedy, broken alike to saddle and harness. My horse, the 
pro|)erty of the same wealtliy senior, was a slender bay, half- 
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blooded, and the best animal that I ever bestrode. Somer- 
ville had Henry Van Leer's beast, a dark chestnut, with white 
feet, powerful and swifl, but with shies enough in him to on* 
scat a squadi'on of dragoons. I began to feel, before we had 
been long on the road, that if he should scare his rider to 
dcatli, or break his handsome nose, it would be no enormous 
drawback on my happiness. I was very anxious to gain the 
admiration of the Misses Westervelt, and Somerville was 
making himself alarmingly attractive to them. By means of 
his leading questions and Socratic stratagems of dialogue he 
kept Mary constantly talking, except when he himself dis* 
coursed, rolling out his superb mellow tones with a sort of 
poetic elation quite congenial to the surrounding gay summer 
Howers, the sweet exuberance of green meadow, and the 
ghuldening tide of sunlight. 

Before long, I suspected that Miss Genevieve was even 
more dissatisfied than myself with the division of our party. 
She became sententious, sulky, and finally silent, taking small 
notice of my many ofiers at conversation, and checking her 
lively black until she rasped him into a foaming, snorting 
tempest of horscflesli. I was surprised at this; the day. 
before, Genevieve had not seemed to like Somerville ; to-day, 
she was evidently annoyed by his preferenee for her sister. 
Women are full of apparent contradictions, I soliloquized ; 
not so much because they are unstable, as because they are 
restricted. Society will not let them speak frankly 2 but de- 
mands that they should seem to avoid tliose whom they pre-* 
fcr, and that they should often endure with smiles what they 
detest. Upon this hint I spake. 

" Miss Genevieve, do women often wish themselves men ? " 

She colored so quickly that I queried whether I had not 
touched upon the very subject of her thoughts. 

*!i^Ce'st>feclon ; — that dei»ends," said she, translating herself. 
—"That depends upon what? may I ask. The woman's 
nature, or lier position?" 

"Both, of course," she answered, and then fell to dis- 
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^^Like some peoplei** observed the gracious little lady, 
Mritliout turning her eyes from her horse's ibrelock. 

" Oh ! you are satirical," said I, quite desperate, ^ you 
insinuate a charge of vanity. Well, I shall plead not guilty, 
merely for form's sake, yind stand a trial. Please to open 
the examination." 

'^ I have none to make. I did not allude to you,** was* the 
discouraging reply. 

I felt indignant at last, and resolved to let her hold her 
tongue just as long as that should be her ladylike pleasure. 
I was puzzled as ivell as annoyed; for this was the first 
irksome interview that I had ever had with Genevieve, not- 
withstanding her general independence and occasional cap- 
tiousness ; and I felt tolerably certain, that I personally had 
done nothing which could justify her in thus consuming me 
with her indignation. Some one else had perturbed her, it 
was clear ; and I suifercd, simply for the crime of contiguity. 
There are certain pei*sonSy — we have all seen them, — whose 
instinct it is, when they receive a wrong, to revenge it upon 
the first living creature that comes within reach. They are 
not necessarily termagants ; they may have, at other times, 
very gentle and generous emotions ; but they are as illogical 
and inconsiderate in their ebullitions as tea-kettles; they 
know no better than to boil over and scald what is nearest. 
Genevieve must sulk at me because she is separated from 
Somerville, I concluded ; for a girl rarely quarrels with one 
marriageable man except for the sake of another. 

On we rode for ten or fifteen minutes, glumly inarticulate, 
and chiefiy occupied, as I believe, in listening to the snatclies 
of animated colloquy which now and then reached our ears 
from the pair behind us. Coming to a short, but steep rise 
in the gi*ound, where the road was guttered by recent rain, 
and the footing uncertain in consequence of large, loose peb- 
bles, we drew up our horses and fell into a walk, so that 
Somerville's conversation became distressingly audible. lie 
was evidently shining in his fullest lustre, and perhaps send- 
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ing his rays deep into the bearts of both the Misses Wester- 
▼eh. Hut on reaching the brow of the hill, a change came 
OT(.T the face of things, and I, the opaque one, the unexpressed, 
the anappreciated, suddenly found my moment of glory, and 
{Mit on a splendid Irnlo. Genevieve and I, riding in advance, 
had just pas^scd a blackberry thicket, when I noticed an 
Italiam organ-grinder seated in its shadow, his uncouth 
music-box towering above his shoulders, and that sunnounted 
by a little ruffian of a monkey in a scarlet blouse. Just then, 
he rosK^ to his feet and staggered abniptly forward, as a 
heavily weighted man is a[>t to do when he suddenly over- 
balances himself. Somerville*s fnictious chestnut sliied with 
great violence against Miss Westervelt's animal, bearing him 
half round by sheer weight, and then dsished across the road 
in sucli headlong ponderous terror, that his rider could not 
prevent him from leaping a rail fence whicli divided us from 
a sunken meadow. The bkiok caught the panic, and reared 
CO violently, tliat Miss Westervelt nearly lost her saddle. 
As he came on all fours again, he discovered the unlucky 
musician, and, wheeling short on his haunches, went off like 
lightning down tlie stony, dangerous hill towards SeacliiT. 

** Catch her ! stop her ! " shrieked Genevieve, losing her 
presence of mind, and wildly bucking her own animal; 
while, giving the whip to my beast, I bounded away at full 
speed after the fugitive, who by this time had gained a start 
of twenty rod.s, and was increasing it rai>idly. A horse, 
running toward home, is not easily arrested short of it, so 
that I did not much hope tliat Miss Westervelt wouM be 
able to jmll up before slie reached Seaclifr. I could see, 
indeed, tliat she was dniwing vigorously on the bit, and 
even reducing her pace somewhat ; and I took courage as I 
ft'lt the steady, grey-hound stride of the bay ini<ler me, cover- 
ing more than a ro<l at a bound, and lessening the g:ip at 
every double : but in another moment ihn black's bridle- 
rein flew out in a single strf4nd and swung under his feet, 
broken, useless. I knew at on«;e that Miss Westervelt had 
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lost all command over him, and I prayed only that she might 
be able to cling for one minute more to her saddle. Her 
horse now leaped out with all the power that laj in his fine 
latliy quarters, and, though he ran very irregularly, reeling 
from one side of tlie road to the other, he still ran with ter- 
rific swiftness. Frightened as he was, however, lishtly 
weighted as he was, wiry, game, and spirited, he was no 
match for tlie bay. His lean, light neck stretched to its full 
length, his delicate muzzle pointed low, his thin mane flying 
like a pennon of victory, my noble creature swept over the 
ground with long elastic leaps, hardly jarring me in the sad- 
dle, never jerking, never swerving, running as straight as the 
flight of an arrow, and as stanch as a thorough-bred racer. 
In less than half a minute, the black's lead of twenty rods 
had been reduced to as many yanls, and in ten seconds more 
the bay was neck and neck with him. I lapped him on the 
left, notwithstanding the risk of sheering against Miss TVes- 
tervelt, partly because I saw the broken rein flying loose on 
that side, and partly because I wanted my right hand for the 
appi'oachiiig struggle. It had been easy to overtake him, but 
it looked perilously difficult to stop him. From the moment 
that my horse challenged him, he ran faster than ever, strug- 
gling with all the pluck in his little body, and staggering so 
wildly in his worry and eagerness, that, had I not forged 
ahead of him ui a couple of strides, Miss Westervelt would 
have l>een badly brui.'^ed between his flank and the bay's. 
As I passed his quivering muzzle, he flung it up in such a 
way that I was able to catch the swinging end of the rein and 
grasp it firmly. Now came the ta^^k of drawing in my own 
horse, so delicately as to get him and keep him a little be- 
hind the runaway's lead, yet not have the strip of leather 
wrenched from my hold by any sudden plunge of either ani- 
mal forward or sideways. Of course I succeeded ; the true 
prince always succeeds on such occasions ; if he did not, the 
world M'ould be as dissatisfied as he. The black's nose 
swerved toward me, while his body swerved from me, until 
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be ran at a disadvontnge ; and in a hundred yards more, his 
violent flight had fallen to a jerking, rearing canter, only 
dangerous by its irregularity. Still doubting my power to 
cheek Iiim altogether, I called out, ^ Jump ! " 

3Iiss Weaiter\'elt leaped to the ground, fell once, but rose 
instantly and ran to the roadside. Free now to pursue my 
controversy with blackie, regardless of anybody's safety but 
my own, I soon b/uught him to terms, and consigned him to 
the Imnds of a stout fanner boy who came up from a neigh- 
boring field. Dismounting liurriedly, and tying the bay to a 
tree, I ran Iwick to jMiss Westervelt. She sat, or reclined 
mther, on a bank by the road, her cap fallen off, her bi'auti- 
fid h:nr disordere<!, her head resting on her palm, her elbow 
on the turf, and her face so pale that I hastened to her, 
more alann(*d than I had l>een during the heat of the mad 
e>ca{iade. She did not change her i)osture as she saw mc 
coming, but she lilled one hand to me with a beautiful ges- 
ture of gratitude, and her j>ne sweet wonl was, " Thank 
rou'- 
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L»nt over her ; — I dared to *ake the small trembling fin- 
gers; — I daretl to kiss them once, twice, passionately. 

** Thank you,** she said again. "Thank you, my dear 
friend.** 

•* Oh, God bless you ! " I cried. " I am glad I had strength 
given me to do it." 

I had found out which of the l^Iisses "WesliTvelt it was 
that had brought me to Scacliir, that ha<l kept me there, and 
that could keep nu; thc»re during life. It was a bl(?ssed dis- 
ctjvery to nus but I am afraid that the great world will nol 
projierly appreciate it. Let us say no more on the subject, 
for if I give myself full sjK'ech, I shall appear like a fool to 
that large and respectable class of people whose hearts c:ni- 
not keep step with other men's, and whose ideas like the 
works of a watch, are always tightly encju»cd in the precious 
metals. 

Horses* feet were heanl now, furiou. trampling the road 
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behind us ; and looking round, wo saw GcnoTieve coining at 
full 8i)ecd| closely followed by Somerville. 

" You are not hurt, Miss Wcstervelt ? " asked the latter, 
when he reached us. ^ Did you stop him, Mr. Fitz Hugh ? 
Then you did a Imvd thing." 

Genevieve sprang from her horse, and covered Mary's 
face witli kisses and tears. Turning to me at last, she 
thanked me over and over again, with a very humility of 
fervor, which, I felt assured, was partly prompted by a re- 
morseful remembrance of her late unsociability. Presently 
I nhifled Miss Wostcrvelt's saddle on to the bay, and we 
mounted again, but only to canter slowly back to Seacliff. 

Immediately on our arrival, my gallantry was promulgated 
in the most ihittering manner, thi*ougli the well-oiled and me« 
loilious trumpet of Somerville. He praised me so delicately 
and gracefully, he threw in such a humorous allegro concern- 
ing his own forced escapade into the meadow, he sounded the 
danger of Miss "Westervelt in such pathetic notes, that ho 
actually a[>peared to better advantage in telling the story 
than I in Ixiiug the hero of it. Certainly, it is an enviable 
thing to be an accomplished man of the world, never at a loss 
for a bow, a smile, a good saying, and a compliment Seated 
as I was in the state-coach of my illustrious deed, I could not 
help feeling belittled by the presence of Somerville, even 
while he had the air of walking uncovered before me, and of 
blowing, "Hail to the chief who in triumph advances!** 
But my friends were not quite charmed by him into an entire 
forget fulness of my merits. Mrs. Westervelt thanked me, 
and pressed my hands with such a simple, natural warmth 
of feeling, as melted away all her waxen affectations, and 
made her seem for a moment like a deep-souled, earnest 
M'oman. 

" J5e mod — est now, Mr. Fitz Hugh,** whispered Mrs. Van 
Leer. " You have a claim on my cousin, but don't ask too 
much. You gentlemen are so exfffeant ! '* 

" Bray vo ! your'e a trump, Mary," said Henry Van Leer, 
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more stirred than was bis heavy wont ^ Glad jou kept 
such a 8tiif upper lip. Little boss run like a lamplighter ; 
did he? Wish I'd been there to sec it. Brayvo for the 
hay ! he*s a regular fiyer, and no mistake. I wish my boss 
hailn*i bolted, though; it would have been such a pretty 
race ! I Niy, Fitz Hugh, I'll run my boss against the bay 
with you for anything you want to name, and me the heaviest 
weight.** 

One other person took upon himself to be so ofliciously 
and boisterously grateful for my salvatory exploit, that he 
gave me a sensation of uneasiness unpleasantly akin to jeal- 
ousy. This w;is my beefy crony, Itobert Van Leer, who 
rlamoreil about me like a happy earthquake, fairly astonish- 
ing me by the volubility which took the place of his usual 
afilitude for silence. If my Eg}'ptlan mummy should clap 
me on the shoulder, and enter into an animated discourse 
conc<*ming his eternal obligations to me for delivering 
him from the catacombs, I should not l>e much more sur- 
prise<l than I was at this garrulous outburst of emotion in 
Rob<?rt. 

•* Oh, Fitz Hugh ! my dear fcll<T ! " he roared, dmgging 
mo to one side so that he could shake my arms off without 
being internipted. "I thank you, — I do, old feller, — from 
the bottom of my heart. I say, I'm so glad you was there 
to put in and help her, that I don't know whether I'm on my 
he:ul or ln»els." 

Miss Westerveh blushed, and hurried out of the room, 
muttering something al>out changing her dress. The other 
bidies followetl; Mrs. "Westorvelt and Genevieve smiling in 
an embarnissed way; Mrs. Van L(ht laughing outright with 
piy malice. The light-hearted, heavy-brained youth Noticed 
them no more than if they had lM*en thistle-<lowns blowing 
by, and kept right onward in his boistemus, thankful elo- 
quence. 

**I tell you, Fitz Hugh, Bob Van Leer's your friend, from 
this time forward and forever. If there's anything in the 
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ia heart was fuirly astride of his tongue now, and he had 
jj./ faore to say than I fomul agreeable to hear. 
j/ *•! jsu|>iK>se, Fitz Hugh," he ran on, — " in fact I've no doubt 
jou arc puzzled why I should be so much obliged to you for 
saving Miss ]\Liry. It i:*n't for every woman that I'd thank 
you ill tliis way, — no, no ! If half tlie girls I'm acqiminted 
with sliould get flung, and break their bones, whalebones and 
alU I wouldn't ciu'c rouch. Hut 3Iiss IMary, you see, is dif- 
ferent to nie." 

She was indeed so diirerent, that his bass voice trembled, 
and his great brown eyes fdled with tears as he suddenly 
tunicHl liis face from me. 

** Yi'S, she's very diiferent," he resumed, and then added, 
after searching for a word which could faintly express his 
emotions, — *^ trcmemhmly diiferent. Fitz Hugh, I'll — I'll 
tell you all about it." 

^ No, don't," said I, hardly knowing whether to laugh or 
gft angry. '* Don't make me your confi<lant. If you are in 
love with her, — if that is what you are going to say,— don't 
swear me to any secrecy or good faitli on the subject. I may 
take a fancy to fall in love with her myself." 

** YoH fall in love with her ! " he lauj^Iied. " She wouldn't 
have you. Why, I've known her ever since she was a child ; 
and then my cousin is maVried to lier father. I always liked 
her, even when I was a little chug — always ! But I never 
felt {Mirticular towards her, — not (Jlfferenty you understand, — 
till she gi>t grown up and wore long dresses. I tell you, 
when she went to Europe, it cut into me dreadfully, and I 
wanted to go along with them. But I couldn't ; father was 
alive then, and would put me through College. It took me an 
awful long while to gra<luate, P^itz Ilugli," he parenthesized, 
with a sigh of weariness at the recollection ; '* it took me six 
years to seuflle through, when other fellows, you know, do it 
nioMly in four. It almost wore me out, Fitz Hugh, and I've 
been resting my head ever since. AVell, when she came 
back, full-blown and handsomer than ever, and all dressed up 
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in Paris rig, and speaking ever so many foreign languagesi 
French and what-not, a blasted sight easier than I could read 
Latin with a grammar and dictionary, — when she came buck 
sOy — as she is now, — ^you may believe that that put a finisher 
to me. ril be hanged if I didn't fall in love at first sight I 
tell you, Fitz Ilugli, — in confidence, you understand, — that 
I'm bound up in that girl ; and they all know it, every one 
of them ; the old man knows it, and Mary knows it You see, 
the old man, (I mean Mary's father, — not Westervelt, senior, 
who's as rich as Croesus,) the old roan would be glad to get 
both his daughters off his hands. He's short of funds almost 
always ; has to shin it a good deal, they say, to get along ; 
and he's borrowed a few thousands of me under extra pinches 
in the money market. The fact is, he depends on me to help 
him out of a speculation, now and then ; and so, naturally, he • 
feels uncommon friendly and anxious for a. closer acquaint- 
ance; do you take? Well, now, Fitz Hugh — ^by Jove, old 
feller ! here's an idea, — supi)ose you take Genevieve ; then, 
there's both the girls settled at once. By Jove! I never 
thought of that before, but it's a good egg. What do you 
say, old boy ? " 

" But it seems to me that Somerville is a favorite with 
Miss Genevieve," I replied, not anxious to commit myself to 
his proposition. " I couldn't tnimp such a player as he. It 
seems to me that I am out of the game." 

" Somerville be hanged ! " observed Bob. " No, he ain't a 
favorite with Genevieve, neither, and he don't want to be. I 
don't know what he comes here for. I sometimes wish he'd 
stay away, for he's too confounded elegant and insinuating to 
please me ; but Sis (that is Henry's wife) thinks he's ever so 
fine a feller, and will have him invited. Don't you be afraid 
of Somerville. He's great family, I know, — tijvtop aristo- 
cratic ; but his father has turned him off*,— cut him com- 
I)letely,^lon*t give him a cent. He luisn't the first solitary 
red ; and Wcstervelt couldn't afibnl a poor son-in-law. Now 
I'm just the sort that he can afibrd ; for father left me and 
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Henry a cool two hundreil thoiisanil .i-piccc. I nn't bragging, 
^/ Fits Ilugh, tliat an*t my way, I assure you ; but I want to let 
^j jrou know just how things stand." 

^ Well ! now, my dear man ! ** said I, suddenly assuming a 
MTioujt air, which, in point of fact, well befitted my feelings, 
— *^ do you mean to say that you are engaged to Miss Wes- 
tenrelt ? *" 

** Engaged ! ** he repeated, with an earnest, troubled stare, 
as if the idea of a formal betrotluil were new to him, and at 
the Aonic time daunte<l him by its deli(*ate difliculties. '^ Do 
you mean engaged with a ring, and all that ? ^V^ly, I haven't 
exactly pinned her down to it; — I haven't kissed her, nor 
anything of that sort, yon know, lint tlien — why, it's all as 
good as settled, I reckon, Filz Hugh," he added, brightening 
up again. " Mrs. Wester\'elt is my cousin, and of course 
a^pieeablc ; and as for the old man, I know he's delighted at 
the itlea ; he as much as told me so when he borrowed the 
lost lM»tch of money.** 

** Oh ! ** returned T, with a sigh of relief, which would have 
gone fhr to make him throw a chair at my head, could he 
have understood it. JVIary had not pledged her word to this 
fcUow ; that I felt certain of, and that was ecstasy. 

" And so, Fitz Hugh," concluded Bob, who had been re- 
tracing the thread of his discourse to iHscover why he had 
begun it, — ^ so you sec what it is makes me so grateful to 
you. I wish I could have saved her in your place ; but, for 
all that, I say again, thank you ! " 

"Very good," I returned. "Much obliged to you in a 
small way. Now, then, take yourself off, or I shall invite 
you to eat dinner with me, and you know that you are not 
fond of lioiled beef an<l greens." 

Ilis face shining with happy abstraction, he lounged away, 
making my stairs creak despairingly under his cumbrous 
descent. For a little while I felt as if his heavy footstep 
were on my heart also. The possibility that this coarse, 
earthy creature might climb on his pile of filthy lucre up to 
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my cloud-castle, break into it with the lud of Mr. Westervelt, 
and make prize of the ^ rare and radiant maiden ** whom I 
had just hidden there, was altogether too terrifying to be 
contemplated calmly in the seesaw repose of my rocking* 
chair. I rose and walked about the room uncertainly, from 
side to side, from comer to comer, very nearly as unhappy as 
if I had not saved Miss Westervelt, and she had suffered 
some grievous harm. Then the recollection of the rescue 
intervened and swept me off into a comforting reverie, half 
sentimental, half amusing. JhadraeJ a beautiful lady in 
alien lands ; — I had lost her among awful mountain gleams 
and thick vapors; — I had tmcked her over multitudinous 
billows, and found her once more ; — I had seen her flying in 
extremest peril, with death following hard after; — I had 
spurred a fiery steed to her succor and saved her, regardless 
of my own life ; and now I seemed justified before all men 
in demanding her eternal love as my guerdon. Tliis was 
romance ; this was what I had read of i; ^ thi8j wa a__what I ha d 

i^^^^n fanr'ftl;^ What youth old enough to wear a dress coat, 
has not a hundred times, in his imagination, delivered this or 
that lovely girl from the jaws of de«th, and then, without fur- 
ther trouble, or any danger of refusal, claimed her grateful 
heart, to accept or reject it as he chose ? Yes, the adventure 
was a realization of one of my boyish dreams, and all the 
more astonishing for that very reason, because so few of those 
same dazzling visions had ever been verified. It was not a 
novelty in some respects, certainly : the idea was trampled 
tlircadbare centuries ago by a crowd of poets and romancers ; 
the Perseuses have been saving the Andromedas ever since 
the days of the Greeks, and earlier ; the brave deserved the 
fair, I doubt not, in the good old times when Cain built the 
first city ; but, nevertheless, I have observed that such things 
nu'cly happen to people of my acquaintance. I declare 

. frankly, though with proper shame, that Miss Westervelt is 
the only lady that I ever rescued from anything like mortal 
peril. I shall have no more such glorious exploits to boast 
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oi^ and I hope therefore that the reader will permit roe to talk 
oTthu at my pleasure. He may have muhitudinous floeks of 
sach incidcntsi in his mind or even in his history ; but I warn 
bim that this is my one ewe lamb, and tliat I shall make a 
woful outcry if I am robbed of it. 







CHAPTER Vn. 

X HOTHEn IN ISRAKL, AKD TWO SONS OF BELIAL. 

^^^VER since the commencement of authentic historjf 
kIIMIo "-^ least, men have been pretty punctual at dinner^ 
e — •*» wliatcver might be their passions and aspirations, 
their joys and their sorrows. Fixed times for meals are <me 
proof of civilization ; it is only animals, children, Hotteotots, 
and other savages, wlw eat at any and every hour of the 
day ; and no, in my character as citizen of an enlightened 
republic, I obeyed Ifa Treat's prandial summons, nllliough 
not hungry. 

My respected foster-parents, tlicir cliubby grandchild, and 
I, just filled the four sides of a small cherry table, spread now 
with a clean brown linen cloth, luid laden with fried fish, 
boiled corned beef, boiled greens, baked potatoes, lettuce, and 
dried-apple pie. Pa Trent asked a blessing in hia usual 
stammering style, but with an uncommon tremor of emotion. 
Before long, I observed that Johnny was staring at me in 
even more reverential wonder than ordinary, and that Na 
Treat's moon-like, silver-bowed spectacles shone upon me 
witti nn unusual effulgence of affecttonnte pride and interest 

" Ah, Lewy ! " said the good creature, at Inst, " we know 
all nlxiut it, and you needn't keep so silent and secret. I do 
blesn God sincerely tliat he spared your life, and that he gave 
you sti-ciigtli to siive tlint dear child's life. Oh, Lewy 1 a 
horse is a vain thing for safety ; Psalms, thirty-third, Beven> 
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tccnth ; and I'm afraid wliencver I see anybody trust one ; 
nnd I do say that it's one of the greatest mercies of 
Heaven ** 

Here her voice broke down and crumbled away to an in- 
distinct whimi)er; she drew out her handkerchief, smotliereil 
licr emotions, and wiped lier spectacles, 

*' That's so," <»oincided Pa Treat ; *' not that all bosses are 
cpiite so awful ; but a runaway is the dnijijon," 

*• Oh, it wasn't so serious an affair as you imagine," ob- 
siTved I, a trifle flattered, however, at the immediate spread 
of my fame. " But who was in such a hurry to tell you of 
it ? " 

" AVliy, I just went up to the great house, to show them 
Irish helps of Mrs. "Westervelt's how to bake an Injun pud- 
Jin'," said Mix Treat. " Stupid, awkward, catholic cix;etui*s 
they arc to be sure ; and I wish they'd stay in their own 
|v)pish countries and worship their saints to home. But Min. 
AWstervelt, she was down in the kitchen, and she let me 
know the whole story, and she told it real handsome too, 
Lewy, with her heart in her mouth. I declare I was so 
wireil, and proud, and glad, and grateful, I like to cried 
right in the puddin'. Says I, Mrs. Westervelt, says I, I 
don't woiuler at it a bit, says I, for he was the finest, hand- 
wmest, strongest, best-heart(»d baby that ev<'r was, and it's 
just like him ; yes, Mrs. AVest<Tvelt, says I, it's just what I 
should have expectcul of him, for I nursed him, and I know 
oxaollv wliat a nater he had, says I. Mi*s. Westervelt sho 
nodded and looked as amiable as pie, as much as to say that 
f^lie was glad to hear it. And now, furthennore, Mi*s. West- 
ervelt, says I, if Miss ^lary don't take a liking to him, and 
Fay Yes just as soon as he asks the question, I say that she's 
an unnateral, ungrateful girl, not worth paying any attention 
to, and ought to die an old maid, says I. Mrs. W(»stervelt 
riie smiled, and says she, I think he ought to stand a good 
chance. Yes she did, Lewy ; you needn't laugh so ; she said 
just that, and lookeil as though she could say a sight more ; 
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only she wouldn't, I suppose, for fear it would seem like 
courting you right out,*' •* 

"But, Ma Treat, what if you have been spoiling my ^ 
chances ! " was my answer. " I fancy that young ladies dis- ■ 
like to be dictated to in love affairs. They want their 
matches made in heaven, unsuspected by their earthly fel- 
low creatures, and not certainly known even to themselves 
until the decisive moment. They like to move in a mysteri- 
ous way, and not have the world pointing out their goaL 
You will surely ruin my prospects with Miss Westervelt if 
you keep on as you have begun. She won't bear being told 
that I am to win her without an effort Depend upon it, 
that, like other handsome girls, she means to be loved long 
and well before she loves back. Don't you see that you 
have been setting up her pride against me ? " 

" Not a bit of it, Lewy, — not one bit of it, I tell you,'* re- 
s[X)ndcd Ma Treat resolutely, but looking a little alarmed. 
" No, Lewy, she ought to govern her pride, and favor you be- 
cause you deserve it, without thinking any such foolish non- 
sense as you've been talking of. However, I won't say 
nothing more about it up tliere ; not another word, Lewy. 
You shan't say that I go anloing you mischief." 

Ma Treat was touched, but I did not attempt to soften her 
annoyance, because I wanted to keep her well-meaning, volu- 
ble tongue under bonds of discretion. For the present her 
feelings found vent in lecturing Master Johnny, That hearty 
youn*;ster, mo^-ed doubtless by ori;<;iiuil sin, had already de- 
voured two platefuls of greens, and being refused a third, 
stuck out his under lip silently but vindictively. 

"Johnny! Johnny!" said Ma Treat with exceeding glum- 
ness, " take in that under lip ; pull it right in or I shall snap 
it. Oh, Johnny ! Johnny ! how often has granma told you 
to govern your tcnij)er ! and Johnny don't do it. It's your 
wicked, sinful heart, Johnny, that sticks out your lip. As a 
man thinketh in his heart, so he is ; Proverbs, twenty-third, 
seventh. It's the original sin of your wicked nater; that's 
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the trouble, Johnny ; and not because you haven't had greens 
enough. Now eat your potato, and try to put do>\ni your 
naughty heart. See ! Mr. Fitz Hugh is looking at you, and 
granpa is looking at you, and granma is looking at you, and 
the angels are looking at you, and they all feel sorry to see 
your sinful disposition." 

Johnny slowly sucked in his rebellious lip ; his eyes rose 
dolefully to mine, and dropped in profound humiliation ; he 
swallowed his potato and his spunk together. The one sor- 
row of this healthy urchin's life, was the excessive difficulty 
of being a good boy. To attain this distinction, at least in 
the estimation and according to the teachings of his grand- 
mother, it was necessary to undergo label's and trials com- 
pared with which a barefooted pilgrimage round the world 
would have been a trifle. lie must be blameless in deed, 
word, and thought; eschew alike sins of commission and 
sins of omission ; resist tliQ world, the flesh, and the devil ; 
love all Orthodox Christians, indiscriminately ; desire vehe- 
mently the conversion of the heathen ; set much store by the 
restoration of the Jews to Canaan ; understand the prophe- 
cies And take an interest in their fulfilment ; anticipate with 
perpetual longing and gladness the coming of the millennium ; 
besides several minor duties, such as hankering after liis cat- 
echfem, keeping Sunday, and obeying his grandparents. All 
these excellent works, moreover, he was to perform, not be- 
cause he liked to be obliging, not out of any good natural 
instincts but from the most mystical and spiritual, the most 
unchildlike, the most unearthly of motives. And finally, 
when all was said and done, he was to get no manner of 
praise for it, because he was still a miserable, detestable vic' 
tim of the original sin entailed upon him by his remote 
ancestor, Adam. In fact his intrinsic and necessary wicked- 
ness wa<» enforced ujwn him by his grandmother, with a theo- 
logical rigor, and, as it were, ferocity, which appeared to 
leave him small hopes of ever becoming anything better than 
i {leriected scapegrace. She represented him as buried 
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w^ not all Uie time. He only wanted a little more of 
itJ'ye-call-it. Cherk up, Johnny ; there'll be another 
to-morrow. You shan't want for something to put in 
ingumbob (stomacli ?) " 

[Vcat could no more call up the right word by land 
' sea ; and he had all sorts of unimaginable titles for 
T and tabic utensils. In liis nomenchiturc a knife was 
Ij a tomahawk; a candlestick^ a lightning-rod; the 
owl, the old luit ; butter, goose gi*ease, or pomatum ; 
king-chair, old sneezer; the mantel ornaments, jiga- 
The world seemed to acquire a new aspect when- 
•poke of its details. 

iClcss the reader has already noticed, with proper ad- 
I, Ma Treat's ready quotations of Scripture. Perhaps 
leem somewhat ill-natured in me to hint that there 
little harmless pretence in this fluent repetition of 
mI this careful reference to chapter and verse. After 
ng for a week or so at her extraordinary memory, 
[>peared to comprehend the entire Bible in all its mi- 
discovered that she used the same passages over and 
d that most of tin ^j were drawn fi-om the Book of 
«», of which the :icf, pungent antitheses stick so 
> the mind. Th re was no meant deception, how- 
M'as unconscious, tiarmless, and sprang from the best 
18 ; the fruit of v. lity, it may be, but not of hypocrisy. 
he world does 3t, perhaps, care to Ikj enlightened 
iiig the moral id social peculiarities of my foster- 
and, if it gcxK .laturedly takes any interest at all in 
V. would verv i.kelv prefer to see me hurrv un to the 
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down In Memoriam, with which I had been preparing for a 
great lyric effort in conversation, I climbed the blufT, strolled 
tlirough the thicketed garden, and entered the open front door 
without ringing. It was no novelty, no liberty, this ; for I 
had done it repeatedly before, and by the invitation of Mrs. 
Wcstervelt: but it led me into another adventure of unin- 
tentional eavesdropping. Finding the parlor empty, I lounged 
up to the copy of the Cenci, and amused myself with study- 
ing out the points of resemblance between it and Genevieve. 
Suddenly I heard earnest voices and hasty footsteps in the 
back boudoir ; it was a iiish and murmur as if one person 
was following and urgently imploring another ; it ended when 
the door jarred open and closed again behind Somerville. 
Flushed, excited, hurried, like a man escaping from reproaches 
or iin[)ortunities, he came in alone, muttering a curse between 
his teeth, and, not seeing me, stopiK3d by a window to wrap 
up some bright object in a handful of lace. He was not so 
quick but that I caught the gleam of gold and the prismatic 
flash of diamonds. 

What docs this mean ? I thought. Does my elegant friend 
indulge in the eccentricity of pilfering, and rob his hosts in 
the very peace and sanctity of after-dinner ? That is a lady*8 
bracelet, and I would swear that I heard the rustle of a 
lady's dress in the boudoir. It is not Mr. Henry Van Leer, 
tlien, who is the hero of these mysterious bullyings ; it is our 
mild and mellifluous exemplar, Somerville. But who is tlie 
lady ? Mrs. Van Leer ? I will watch, and discover. 

I tapped the floor with a boot-heel to warn Somerville of 
my presence, but did not feel in the least bound to keep my 
eyes from his face, or otherwise humor his supposed evil con- 
science. If he had been guilty of any ungentility, his air, as 
he turned to me, was tlie very aiK>theosis and sublimity of 
impudence. He was quite able to endure my stare; he 
neitiicr started nor stammered under it ; he simply nodded, 
and smiled a friendly good-aflemoon. 

" A bix)ken ornament, which I am to get repaired in New 
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York,** he added, as he dropped the valuable package into 
liu brettst-]KK*ket. ^ The ladies will be mortified to find that 
you Iiavc been left alone. They are full of admiring grat- 
itude for your heroism, I assure you. Mrs. Van Leer has 
just had a quarrel with me because I threatened to repeat 
her hist complunent on Mr. Fitz Hugh. Of course, she car- 
ried her point, and I had to promise secresy.'' 

Mrs. \im Leer ! thought L Tiiank you for telling me so 
muclu I understand now who is the lady of tlie boudoir. 
iVs for the cause of the quarrel, my friend, I fancy that you 
would liardly swear for such a trifle as you mention. 

** Very hard luid uncharitable in Mrs. Van Leer to deny 
mc such a gnitifieation," I said, aloud. ^ But where is Miss 
'\Vfster\'elt ? I hope she has not suffered at all from her 
cscai>ade." 

^ A little more than she chose to confess at first. Grood 
pluck the jrirl has ; but nerves and pluck aix; separate things. 
buKKs will luive their faint turns, you know ; and she had to 
drink her camphor-water and go to bed. That is why you 
were not sent for to dinner. At the risk of connnitting flat- 
tery, I nuist tell you that she insisted on staying up to receive 
you, and tliat I had to use all my authority, as the senior 
gentleman of the family, to make her retire. So don't be 
suri^rised to hear Mrs. Van Leer call me Doctor Somerville. 
I want to forestall her satire.'* 

By this time my mind was somewhat drawn away from 
timt incident of the bracelet. I was gratefully titillated by 
the compliments which Somerville had contrived to stick into 
me, while I was somewhat indignant at the jesting tone in 
which he had sfioken of Miss AVesterveln's faint turn, and still 
more at his exerting any domination over her, especially such 
as tended to keep her out of my way. lie might have acted 
for the liest in his inteifcrence, but it was not pleasant to 
know that he dared interfere. Of course, I did not make 
myself ridiculous by either looking or uttering my annoyance : 
I sunply twisted my moustache with a nonchalant air, and 
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a^ked hira if he did not think Mrs. Van Leer clever ; yes, I 
twisted my moustache^ and surveyed myself in the glass as 
if I didn't care a straw for Mrs. Van Leer or any other 
woman. 

The entrance of the lady referred to prevented Somerville 
from replying to my question. Within two or three minutes 
tiiereafler^ her husband and his brother, Grenevieve and 
Hunter made their appearances successively, while Miss 
Westervelt s<nt excuses, thanks, and a promise to see me 
to-morrow. The conversation was general and. just tolerably 
uninteresting. I spent some little time in furtively watching 
]Mi*s. Van Leer and Somerville, and finally left the house 
none the wiser for my sidelong investigations, but followed by 
a brood of harassing doubts and suspicions which vexed me 
sorely in my lonely chamber. 

One thing was perfectly clear, and that was that I had 
made a great mistake in my brief life at Seacliff. Taking it 
ibr an opera comique^ I had whirled round the stage dancing 
and smiling like a crowned bacchanal, when all the while it 
was a tragic theatre in which some grave mystery or woful 
drama was evolving. Suddenly my festive garland had been 
torn from my head ; a word of dark, weighty significance had 
been >Yhispered in my ear ; and I had become sensible of 
the solemnity of the place and time. 

The longer I thought of the secret understanding or mis- 
understanding which evidently existed between Mrs. Van 
Leer and Somer\'ille, the more momentous it appeared. 
She was just the vain, light-headed,.. flippant^tongufid_i[irt 
that one naturally expects to find, astray, when the world's 
busy bellman, Rumor, goes about the streets crying, Lost ! 
As for him, he was, or at least seemed to my young eyes, a 
cool, adroit, brilliant man of the world, a perfect master of 
Haltery, a connoisseur of the female heart, as handsome in 
person as he was mo<1ish in manner, and in short, the ideal 
of a woman-killer and cavalier servente. Wliether his mor- 
als were bad I did not know, although since the afternoon I 
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But why was he so harsh and men- 
Leer, or wliomsoever else may have 
lan of the boudoir? Wliat was the 
et wliich he had torn away with vio- 
Vould he condescend to torment a 
of her trinkets ? Had he quarrelled 
und demanded back some pledge of 
} he jealous of this ornament because 
►y another? What? Why? Who? 
d of perplexing questions, and found 

ray enigma, I became quite indignant 
h a questionable intrigue should exist 
with so mucli purity/ Who should 
> to the painful contradiction ? I was 
r to do it ; the Van Leers' were too 
ntcr too feat lier-b rained ; the lady of 
rvate ; tlie girls were too young. I 
ervelt as the only })ossible champion 
it least, endangered sanctity of the 

the house, husband, father, church- 
istocrat, his was the right to sweep 
d this spider's nest of scandal. I re- 
sure, as a small, fniil, light-complex- 
, very neat in dress and fastidious in 
lid of dirt and dirty |)eople, and pain- 
hing porters, baggage-masters, hack- 
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iins had he impressed me as a heroic 

my confidence in case of emergency, 
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hold throne. lie was to come home next (lay, and I might 
trust in his presence to turn the troublesome mystery out of 
doors. 

But would he discover the intrigue ? Had any one but 
myself appeared to discover it ? This last question had not 
hitherto occurred to me, and it staggered my suspicions, for if 
Soraerville and Jtfrs. Van Leer were not doubted by the 
members of the family in which they lived, I might be very 
wrong in doubting them. Well, I would still be watchful, 
but I would be cautious, silent, charitable. There is no more 
common mark of a mean soul, no more certain index of low 
instincts, if not of low breeding, than to question, on slight 
grounds, the moral worth of our fellow-creatures. Besides, 
the subject was a disagreeable one, and I hated to think of it 
seriously. 

There was still another bugbear looming in my future. 
The two facts, that Mr. Westervelt needed rich sons-in-law, 
and that Bob Van Leer was worth two hundred thousand 
dollars, frightened me not a little when I had fairly surveyed 
them in unison ; they made up a very gigantic and horrible 
scarecrow, which to the eyes of my imagination towered 
grimly on the brow of Seacliff, and seemed to say to my 
heart, as it cii*cled longingly about the place, '* Don*t try to 
light here, you vagabond 1 " Would Miss Westervelt marry 
for money? was an impertinent question which presented 
itself. I rejected that hypothesis with indignant negation, 
but admitted lugubriously that she might man*y to »we 
her father. What man in my condition of spirit would not 
have wasted at least an hour in running over the list of his 
effects, and speculating as to how he could double, treble, 
quadruple the modest aggregate ? How could I quickest 
change thirty thousand dollars into two hundred thousand ? 
I thought of openiting in stocks, of buying western lands, of 
hunting up a mine, of digging for Kidd's treasure, of begging 
a government contract, of trying a lottery ticket, of imi>orting 
a cargo of Shanghae roosters. *' * Let me be quickly rich,* 
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mi Ortogrul ; * let the golden stream be swift and violent* ** 

I woald have been willing to go early to bed and early to 

rise for the remainder of my life, if it would eertainly have 

made me wealthy, according to the blessed promise of the 

proverb. 

Finally, in my aspirations after riches, I bethought me of a 
certain good genius, whom I had hitherto intended as my 
g;ui4le only to fame. For the sake of a woman, that greatest 
of tempters, I resolved to turn Literature into a gold-digger, 
and make her slave in Demas*s filthy mine, instead of lead- 
ing ine through some aesthetic land of Boulah toward the 
shining towers of Fame's Eternal City. In the first place, 
Messrs. Bookworm and Binder should immediately, and 
witliout any further nonsense, publish mt book. I made 
a calculation, that, if they could but sell the certainly con- 
ceivable number of one hundi'cd thousand copies, the prof- 
its therefrom would go far toward making me acceptable 
to a needy father-in-law, while the literary glory would be 
sure to win the daughter. I believe that many a young 
fellow, who, after all, is not particularly vain, has some such 
delusion concerning the possibilities of his first book. I wrote 
to Messrs. Bookwonn and Binder ; — I besought them to let 
mc loose at once on the public ; — I exhorted them not to be 
afraid of summer as a bad season for sales ; in short I tried 
to communicate to them some of my own enthusiasm concern- 
ing myself. The publishing matter arranged, and no other 
slmrt and easy way to riehes seeming to be just then o])en, I 
went to bed immediately, and to sleep as soon as might be 
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^PJISi^P course I could not let tlie next moraiug pass away 
tjiK^a without seeing Miss "Westervclt. I meant to speak 
***^^ warmly ; to rejoice frankly in having delivered her 
from peril ; to claim by some subtle word an interest in that 
life which I had pcrhapH preser\'ed; to attempt boldly to 
read a secret in her eyes, careless whether my own revealed 
one; to touch her hand with a pressure which should demand 
recognition and answer. I set oS* for SencUff with a brow 
as bktc and a step as light, as if the crown of wealth and 
the wing.4 of fnme which I had proposed to win were already 
mine. A few momenta of lonely waiting in the parlor dis- 
pelled tilts cheerful illusion, and made me sensible that I had 
not mounted al>ovc the doubts and dlllidenccs of ordinary hu- 
manity. Presently a sweet rustle of dress,— a fragrance of 
silken sound, — a descent without fooufulls,— -told me that Mis.i 
A\'cster\elt wan coming ; and my heart began to beat as" if it 
mount to CniMli its threescore years and ten in as many 
minutes. 

" Mr. Filz Hugh, — I am so obliged to you ! I slmll never 
forget what I owu you," she said, putting out her hand 
timidly. 

" Vou are very kind. I am glad that— that I have been 
able to do you a service," I rc](1icd, taking the soft and pliant 
fnigei's, oTily to let them slide quietly away from me. 

How stagnant, and frigid, and mean, often ore the word» 
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that a man utters at the very moment when his natuce is 
stirred most passionately. Deep down in. the dungeons of 
the soul, in the ^ black hole *' of the heart, the imprisoned 
emotions are wrestling and shrieking for air ; but no sound 
of the agony penetrates the dumb walls, and the placid, dis- 
sembling jailer at the gate babbles of the news and the 
weather. My face, I believe, was respectably calm, and I 
am sure tlmt what I said would not have startled the atten- 
tion of a stranger. I misplaced some words : her eyes drop- 
ped as she gently answered ; and that was all there was of 
visible emotion. How often it happens thus! The moment 
of moments, — the moment that of all we most longed for and 
cherished in anticipation, — it arrives at last, and we are so 
IKinilyzed that we cannot stretch out our hands to improve it. 
Tlie carrier-ilove of opi>ortunity appears in the distance ; it 
circles over our heads and alights with soft flutter of loving 
wings on our shoulders ; it rises into the clouds again, and 
we Imve neither secured its message nor charged it with an 
answer. 

How diflTerently from me would Somcrville have behaved 
and talked, and how diifercntly he did talk when he entered 
the room five nnnutes after Miss Westervelt ! I was a mere 
militiaman, awkward in manoeuvre, and subject to panics, 
conipsired with this disciplined mercenary of society, drilled 
from childhood in the manual exercise of i)oliteness, proof 
ng:iinst every surprise, master of every feint and stratagem. 
Blandly and dulcetly he prated away the time until the whole 
family had gathered in the parlor. Humbled at my inferi- 
ority, and vexed that I had let slip my goWen chance, I was 
more silent tluui usual, notwithstanding that Mrs. Van Leer 
seated herself by me and opened a coquettish chatter which 
should have been enough to win small-talk fi*om a fossil ich- 

thvosaurus. 

« 

••Mary!" she called, at last, **Mr. Fitz Hugh is mel- 
ancholy this morning. He thinks that he h.'isn't been fairly 
rewarded, I sup— pose ; and he is quite right. You haven't 
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1 

done anything that young ladies in novels usually do to their « 
preser — vers. Get the pio — ^ture now ; let him see what is i 
coining." ^I 

" You naughty creature ! " says the blushing Mary. •* I « 
told you not to speak of that till it was done, and not even 'm 
then. That was my right." 

" Well, go and get it now," returned Mrs. Van. " I have 
spoilt your sur — ^prise, you see, and there is no use in keeping 
half a secret." 

Miss Wcstcrvelt left the room for a moment, and returned 
witii a drawing-book, from which she produced, with the 
usual maidenly flutterings, a crayon sketch, spirited though 
unfinislicd, representing our runaway adventure. The mo- 
ment chosen was the very crii^is of the rescue ; both horses 
rearing magniiiccntiy ; tlie black foaming in the background ; 
the bay on the near side, half a length behind ; the lady 
bending forward as if shaken in her seat by the sudden 
check of speed ; the champion clutching the broken rein with 
u sublime indiilcrence to his equilibrium. The picture w*as 
not yet half completed, but enough was done to show a I'e- 
siK'ctable talent at composition, and the animals, in particular, 
were remarkably lifelike and vigorous. 

" It is beautiful, — it is wonderful ! " I exclaimed, with an 
earnestness of gratificiition which brought a burst of laughter 
from Mrs. Van Leer. " But reallv it is well done," I as- 
sorted, reddening consciously. " The horses are perfect. 
Why, Miss '\Vcster\'elt, you will make Rosa Bonlieur shake 
in her horseshoes." 

"Ah! you suspected me, — yoxi have found me out," she 
said. " The horses I could not do ; and so I copied them, 
eepamtely, out of some engravings that I will show 3'ou. 
But I did the grouping, and you shall see whether I can 
finish the human figures. I like drawing, and I faintly hope 
to design something original yet." 

"No doubt you will; you are naturally a designing crea- 
ture, Mary," observed Mrs. Van Leer. 
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^ All women are,** said her husband, and laughed tremen- I 

douslj at what he considered his joke. . ' 

Coloring a little, perhaps at ISIrs. Van Leer*8 accusation, 
perhaps at mj immense interest in the little picture, Miss 
Westenrelt went to a window and fell to sketching indus- 
triously. I took my stand beside her, as might reasonably 
have been expected ; for was not the drawing mine, and was 
not my portrait needed to its completeness ? The white, plump 
liand, bold in touch, and flexile in movement, brooded over 
and quickened into warmer life its creations. It is a rare lux- 
ury, I imagine, that of seeing one's own likeness wrought out 
by the fingers tliat in all the world one holds the dearest ; 
and I enjoyed something more than this even, for I dis- 
covered that Miss Westervclt could hit oil* my profile with- 
out glancing at me, as if transferring it from memory. Of 
course >»Iie flattered it, and of course I thanked her in my 
jjoul. But the devil is a nuilicious creature, ever anxious, 
they say, to disturb anything which reminds him of heaven ; 
and he presently stirred up Sirs. Van Leer to throw her 
sliadow and Somerville's over my enjoyment. Passing her 
arm through his in a pert, familiar way, which was particu- 
larly offensive when Jisr^ociated with my suspicions of her, 
she drew liini to my side, obliging me to give her place, and 
watched with a knowing smile the pi*ocess of filling in my 
portniit. 

" Excellent ! *' said she. " ^Ir. Fitz Hugh's moustache to 
a hair; only the expivssion rshould be a little more worried ; 
ter — rible anxiety for the la — dy, you know. But really, 
Mary, you must let iMr. Somerville sketch your face. He . 
lists a ]nir — ticular talent for taking ladies. I mean taking 
their likenesses, of coui*se ; nothing else. He has done ray 
face and Mrs. Westervelt's to per — fection. Come, cousin, 
let him try his luuid on you, that's a dear girl.** 

*^ Not a stroke of it," replied I, positively. " I beg your 
pardon for the contradiction, Mrs. Van Leer; but every 
line of the drawing must be done by JMiss Westervelt, or I 
refuse it.** 
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** You see how unreasonable ho is,** said my artist, with a 
little laugh, which I thought indicated gratification. .', 

" Well, I nev— cr would permit a man to dictate in that 
style,** observed Mm. Van Leer, half piqued, half jesting. 
** You roust not al — ^low it, Mary ; it is enoouraging^ the ugly 
sex in bad man — ^ners. Now, Mr. Somerville has been better 
taught ; he is meekly, and to the smallest fragment of him. 
Under my thumb ; and to prove it he is going now to flirt in 
the library, quite away from Mr. Fitz Hugh's naughty ex- 
ample.** 

Oh, you brazen, affected, drawling flirt ! I thought. I 
wish that your husband had sense enough to keep an eye 
on you. I wish that Mr. Wcstervelt would arrive and put a 
stop to this shameless trifling. 

Just then the doorbell rang, and Genevieve ran to the 
front of the parlor, crying, " Papa 1 papa! " 

Mr. Westervclt stood in the verandah, tapping on a window 
with his umbrella, and smiling at us through the plate-glass. 
Mary sprang from her seat, and flew into the hall to give 
him entrance. lie came in presently, his arm around her 
waist, kissing her very fondly and c:\lling her pet names, 
while she held up her drawing before his face, saying, " See 
there, papa ; see what has happened to me.'* 

"What is that, my child?'* he asked, but immediately 
pushed it away to embrace Genevieve. Mrs. Westervelt 
had started up at sight of him, but had not advanced, and 
stood awaiting him with a strange air of hesitation, which 
wjvs perfectly manifest, although of coui'se, incomprehensible 
to me, who knew so little of his conjugal character. He did 
not notice it; seemed very glad to see her; kissed her and 
called her his dear Ellen. Her eye followed him with ill- 
concealed anxiety, until his gaze rested on the calm, smiling, 
handsome countenance of Somerville. She, too, has guessed 
the dark secret, I thought ; she knows that she ought not to 
have let that wolf into the fold ; she expects blame for her 
unfaithful watch and ward. 
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** How do you do, Mr. Westervelt ? *^ said the wolf, coming 
forward and slmking the hand of the family chief with such 
a mien of respect, that it was like incense. ^^I have an 
impertinent air of welcoming you to your own house, sir. 
You will excuse it ? " 

"Certainly, certainly. You are very welcome. I hope 
you have been mndc comfortable, sir," murmured Mr. 
Westervelt, in a hesitating, troubled tone, as if half choked 
by the civilities which lie felt compelled to utter. 

I was now introduced to him, in form ; for lie seemed not 
to remenilKT me. 

" Oh ! " said he, — ^** lilr. Fitz Hugh, — ^yes, we parted some- 
where in — in Sw?tzerland, I believe. Yes, yes, I remember 
now, perfectly. Excuse me for not recollecting you at once ; 
—I am a little short-sighted. I hope that you have — ^have 
bct'n very well, sir." 

l^Iy health during the very considerable space of time 
since our last meeting, had been excellent; and I told him 
so, with thanks for his inquiry, although I 8U8]>ected that he 
iiot small store by the information. " I am glad," he rejoined, 
bowing, " very glad to— to welwrnc you to my house, sir." 

** Thank y*iu, sir. I have the pleasure of lodging near 
yoii, with your neighbour, Mr. Treat," I replied, anxious to 
be received on my pixipor footing, and not as an intruder. 

*• Oh, you arc not staying in the house ? "Well, we shall 
always be most happy to have you call, Mr. — Mr. Fitz 
Ilugii." 

He now turned conlially to the Van Txjers, addressing 
Robert, tspeeially, with a warmth so almost paternal, that it 
annoyetl me exceedingly. The salutations over, he begged to 
be excused, and went off to wash away the dust of his jour- 
ney. I had studied him well, and felt disheartened : he was 
dearly, not the man for my imagined exigency ; no match 
for Soniervillo, and hai*dlv for IMrs. Van Leer. Since I left 
him hhivering amidst the misty morning glories of the Rigid, 
he had altereil little, but altered for the worse, that is for the 
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weaker. He looked tliinner^ and fnuler in body, more 
wom^ more worried, more timorous in spirit, more incapable 
than e\ er of energetic resolve or execution. Hia dress, even 
taking into consideration a railroad trip of two hours, seemed 
carel(33s ; his thin, blonde faintly-silvered hair, hung in a dis- 
order* unknown of old even to diligences and glacier^; and, 
altogether, that halo of spruceness, which marked him in the 
earli^er days of his second marriage, had faded sadly in glory. 
His tones had softened beyond their former hesitating soft- 
ness'; his mild eye rarely rose to your face, when he ad- 
dresficd you; or, if by chance it met yours, it dropped 
hasti'ly. 

Jiio returned presently, followed by his daughters, who had 
ruri out to wait on him. Mrs. Van Leer, still keeping Som- 
ei Lille's arm, was promenading the parlor with a semi-polking 
s'^ep, and talking nonsense. Her husband and his brother 
occupied separate window-scats, whence they could store at 
tlie Sound, and so enliven their heavy minds with the white 
sails which brightened and darkened as they tacked across 
its tremulous expanse. Miss Westervelt resumed her 
sketch, and Genevieve her embroidery. Mr. Wester\'elt 
seated himself on a sofa beside his wife, fidgeting there like 
a nervous visitor, and occasionally casting glances of timid 
inquiry at the passing and repassing Somerville. As for 
me, I had been captured by Mr. Hunter, who made me sail 
down the meandering frothy current of one of his tedious 
stories ab<)ut himself; but in spite of his interminable stream 
of babble, and in spite of my efforts not to listen to what 
was not intended for my cars, I overheard the general 
purport of Mr. Westervelt's conversation. It consisted of 
sighing complaints concerning the hard times and the un- 
profitableness of business. 

^^ liut everybody else says that it is good times, papa, and 
that business is lively," observed Genevieve. 

" Lively ! " he returned with a groan. ** It is lively, just 
as a cheese is lively when it is full of nibbling mice. The 
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stock gamblers anci Rwindlers are lively^ Jenny^ and real 
lionest business is suffering. Almost everybody that I can 
hear of, — ^alniosiit everybody, I tell you, — has been making 
losses, — making losses in private that never get into the 
papers, — things that you don*t hear of, Jenny. If the tdight- 
e.4t pressure should come, multitudes of men would co ilapse 
wlio are supposed to be as sound and solid as granite. Peo- 
ple are doing a great deal, — frightful amount of busine,ss,— 
but It is mastly out of pocket. It is perfectly astoni shing 
how many houses I know of that are only keeping alonig,— 
prcser\'ing splendid appearances and keeping along, — t. hat is 
all.*' 

Wlien a man has the dropsy, or the rheumatism, or \ the 
bronchitis, or the dyspepsia, it is incredible h<f\v many pec;?ple 
he finds who are afllicted like unto himself; while his robnst 
neiglibor, whose juices are hc»althy, bones painless, thro, at 
iMHind, and digestion unifonnly triumphant, is hardly aware^. 
tlmt tlwre is an invalid in all his ac(|uaintanoe. IMr. Wesler-i 
vclt*8 ill-luck in business was a chronic affair, which led him 
into a wide sympathetic knowledge of other cases of financial 
decrepitude. Misery not only loves company, but usually 
fimls plenty of it. 

" Hut the papers say that there is plenty of money,** per- 
sisted Genevieve. "I should think you must finally pick 
up some of it, papa, looking about as sharp as you do. I 
suppose that when a man has plenty of money he has good 
times.** 

** Ah ! there is too much of it,'* he moaned. " Too much 
of it Everything is inflated ; everything is too high ; the 
cost of living is frightful. I wish that you, — that you women 
could ever realize how much it takes to dress you. But that 
is wluit you never can be got to think of." 

** Hut, i^iia, one bad speculation costs you more than all 

our dresses for all our lives," retorted Genevieve, with her 

accustomed acuteness. " What makes you speculate, papa ? ** 

** You dotft know what you are talking alxiut, child,** said 
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lie, evidently bothered by the question. "Well, well, let' 
have done with the subject ; let's have done with it*** 

Mr. "Westervelt, like the majority of my respected felloi 
countrymen, was business-bitten. During the early part o! 
my sojourn at Seaciiff, money matters were the only thinj 
on which he could talk fluently and earnestly. Say, " Stocks, 
in his hearing, and he turned upon you as full of excitemei 
as a dog when you say, " S't-boy." Eager to get rich, eag( 
to become independent of a father who bullied him, he ha 
plunged into the sea of exchange gambling, without the coo 
ness necessary to take advantage of its onsets, or the sai 
guine temperament fitted to bear its Reverses. Whethi 
lucky or unlucky, he was always low-spirited, and general! 
looked as if he had eight or ten notes out, lying among h 
bank accounts, like lighted bombshells in a magazine, ai 
sure to blow hun to atoms the moment their brief fuses wei 
consumed. 

In this mutter of melancholy he was well paired with li 
wife, who oAcn bore about a joyless look, which was not i 
much downright sori*ow as disheortcnment and calm weai 
n(JS3. Somewhere in her life, there seemed to be a dreai 
ache, of which she herself, i)erhaps, could not have explains 
the cause. It might have been the slow, dull oppi'ession < 
delicate health, or it might have been the empty sadne 
which overtakes all frivolous. natures when the first flush i 
youth leaves them and they are removed from their acci 
tomcd scenes of social gaycty. This de[>ressed air gave h 
a fitful interest in my eyes, although I felt all the while tli 
she was not worth a moment's serious study. Sometimes t! 
veil lifted, and she was chatty, frolicsome, almost boisteroi 
• for a day or two together ; then, without any apparent cau: 
it would redescend, silencing her 'puerile mirth, and drapii 
her brow once more with its gauzy, deceptive romance. 

Presently Mr. Westervelt lifted his eyes to his eld< 
daughter, and asked languidly, " What are you dra^vii 
there, Mary?** 
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Oh I I comprehcndy** he added, glancing at Somerville. 
After a moment's hesitation, during wliich he looked par- 
ticularly flurried and low-spirited, he addressed his wife in a 
whisper. " My dear, how comes he — how comes Mr. Somer- 
ville to be here ? " 

** Why, he is visiting us, papa,** put in Genevieve suddenly, 
and almost tartly. 

Mi*s. Westervelt moved her lips, but made no reply that 
was audible, at least to me. 

IVIary bent lower over the drawing, and continued to work 
in silence. 

"Ah — ^)'es," sighed the husband and father, and let his 
head fall back languidly, with the air of a man who has been 
only half answered but dares not insist upon his inquiries. I 
felt actually angry with him as I noted his irresolute hands 
playing over and over each other, and his faded blue eyes 
wandering out of the window, as if seeking to avoid any pos- 
sible cause of conflict within. If he wishes to prosecute the 
subject, why doesn't he ? I thought. How can he, the master 
of the house, the head of the family, permit himself to be so 
diswneerted and checked by a spunky little slip of a youngest 
daughter ? His home might become a nest of Lotharios and 
blacklegs, for all such a guardimi as he. 

This was not my first discovery, it will be remembered, 
that the beautiful Miss Genevieve had more spirit than was 
absolutely necessary to keep her sweet. Loving and lovable 
to her friends as long as they pleased her, the moment they 
contmdieted her fancies, she could fly at them, be it sister or 
father, like a little tigress. At times she confessed, with de- 
lightful frankness, to having a high temper ; but, like many 
other people similarly blessed, she rather thought it a con- 
venient thing to have ; and even, when not using it, she of^en 
kept it in sight an<l in tcrrorem^ like a bully's bowie-knife 
peeping from his lK>som. 

Annoyed Ix^yond measure at the upshot of the conversa- 
tion, I paid my compliments and retired. Hurrying through 
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CHAPTER IX. ' 

A TOTAGE OP DISCOVERT. 

0ff^QALKlN6 up and down the bench in front of Pa 
^^^^ Treat's, next morning, I writhed through a torment- 
**™"* ing meditation on the character and circumstances of 
Mr, "Westervelt. How unlucky, that of all tho fathers of 
families in the United Stntes, this particular one, with his 
empty exchequer, and woman heart, and baby muscles, 
should have fallen to the lot of the imperilled household of 
Seacliff! He needed wealth to Vf^p him from under the pe- 
cuniary thumb of Bobert Van Leer ; he needed courage to 
render him a match for the cool, resolute, " interesting ■vil- 
lain," Somcrville ; and here he was, poor in pocket and poor 
in sjiirit, a most innilequntc and unsati>f«clory dome^tlic liero 
indeed. A voice at my back, young and impudent ns the 
abrupt scrcnm of a child's whislle, startled me from the 
thorny revery in whit-li I was wandering. 

" This is the prince of summer mornings, my dear fellow," 
crowed the debonair Hunter, skipping down the green bank 
behind mc and clapping a patronizing hand on' my shoulder, 
with the air of one who expounds the universe to some dull- 
eyed brother. 

Here U the man whom I can profitably question nlwut Mr. 
Westervelt, I rclloeted ; here is the man who will tell me the 
truth, tlie whole truth, and, aliu ! a good deal moro than the 
truth. 

" Good morning, Jlr. Hunter," I said. " I have been tak- 
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five millions in the China trade, and has dispensed to his only ^ 
son the miserable pittance of perhaps one hundred thousand 
dollars, in several remittances, all of which has been sue- ' 
cessively swallowed up by pecuniary reverses. Westervelt, 
senior, still wraps himself in his five millions, and looks on ^ 
frigidly while Westervelt, junior, struggles with his circum- ^ 
stances.'' ' 

He paused again, turned half round and fixed his shiny 
black eyes on my face to see whether I appreciated his anti- 
thesis. /> 

Mr. Frederick William Hunter, as I ought to have stated 
long ago, was an under-graduate of the University of North 
America, a junior, by the rules of college, but an unchangea- 
ble and lifelong sophomore by the dispensations of Providence. 
Some men are born sophomores ; remain sophomores until 
death, in spite of sheepskins and every other human circum- 
stance ; perhaps go into the next world and exist through the 
intermediate state as sophomores. He was a wise fool in 
the profoundest and truest sense of the compound. His 
memory was remarkable ; he committed with enviable facility ; 
he could spout long passages of Greek and Latin hexameter ; 
he was equally familiar with the poetry of his own language ; 
he wrote fluently, and was the most copious orator of his 
society debating-club ; but in spite of all these things, he was 
incurably and inevitably ridiculous. In short, he was one of 
those remarkable persons who are undeniable fools, without 
being exactly underwitted. He had no pnidence, no common 
sense, and no modesty, except the mock species. His lying 
was so brazen and barefaced, so extravagant, unnecessary, 
and purposeless, that it would havQ^been disgusting, had it 
not been done with a certain curious taste and artistic feeling. 
Is there not, for instance, something graceful and aesthetic in 
the account which he gave me of the troubles of Mr. Wes- 
tervelt ? What sublimity of eulogium, whal tenderness of 
sympathy ! Yet there was nothing in it, for at other times 
he made sport of the poor gentleman's situation, grinning at 
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aristocratic carriage on the Bloomingdale roadgnrith a oommon 
livery-stable pacer. I looked back and politely lifted my bat 
to him in apology ; but the old gentleman's bile was sUrred, 
and he totally refused to recognize me ; indeed, he bad bad 
tlie insolence to cut me once or twice before. Since that time 
the breach lias been post healing ; — ^I never call on him in 
New York, and he never comes to Seadifl. As for his 
granddaughters, they make him one stiff visit annually, wheji 
he lectures them furiously on economy, and sends them off 
with two hundred and fifty dollars a-piece to buy new dresses. 
I don't think he exactly hates them, but he doesn't care to be 
troubled with them. The fact is, they are women ; and Wes- 
tervelt, junior, he says, is another woman ; and women, in his 
opinion, are bores ; an opinion, Mr. Fitz Hugh, with which I 
am sometimes tempted to coincide. I have had a great deal 
of trouble with the fair sex in my time. You have no idea 
how frantic the city girls are after us North America fellows.'' 

Wliile Hunter poured forth his little stream of informa- 
tion, foaming, so to speak, with conceited grimaces and ges- 
tures, I subsided rapidly into a low condition of spirits. Miss 
Wcstcrvclt, then, was grandchild of Westervelt, senior, of 
South Street ; was heiress, more or less apparent, to a con- 
siderable share in an estate of four or five millions ; was, in 
short, so throned on golden expectations as to be entirely out 
of reach to an undistinguished, semi-indigent person like my- 
self. To conceal my distress I remarked gayly, " He must 
be a tremendous cliaracter, this Westervelt, senior. When- 
ever I pass through South Street again, I shall try to peep 
into his dcu and got a view of th« old tiger." 

**Somerville goes to New York to-day," said Hunter. 
" Somervillo would be delighted to present you to him ; or 
perhaps I had better give you a letter of introduction ; in fact 
I will do so, I insist upon it." 

He liad forgotten what he had told me five minutes before 
about the cessation of intercourse between himself and Wes- 
tervelt, senior. He often lost track of his own stories thus, 
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thu ahoit'dgfa^ Hunter. The real state of the ease was, as 
I leiinied long afterwards, that he had never been acquainted 
It all with Westervelt, senior, who would have nothing to do 
with the Van Leers or their kmdred. 

"Is SomerviUe off?** I asked eagerly. "Wliy — how — 
what sends him away ? ^ 

" 3Ir. Fitz Hugh, I beg your confidence," said he, with an 
impressive wave of (luit significant right hand, and a circular 
glance of caution which swept the horizon* ^ You are a man 
of the world, like myself; a word to the wise is suificicnt: 
secrecy ! ! My friend Mr. Sonicrville, fur whom I have the 
liiglu*st, tlie prufbnndcst ru>«|H.*c*t and ailiiiinition, is a man of 
iasdnating numners, accomplishments, and social powers, who 
luis the misfortune to be irresistibly attnictive to women, and 
H therefore the terror of suspicious husbands and fathers. 
My friend Mr. Westervelt indulges in the one solitary weak- 
ness of dreading his influence. AVestervelt, senior, hates 
him ; has forbidden his own house to him ; has requested 
that he sliall not be invited to ScacliH*. [And yet Somervillc 
was to present me to this Westervelt, senior.] You may 
well sup|iose tliat the knowledge of these facts grates on the 
susceptibility of a man so delicate and courteous in soul as 
SomerviUe. He sees that the ])oliteness of the master of the 
house is constrained, that there is no heart in it; and he 
leaves. For my i>art, if I were Mr. Westervelt, I would 
MXMH these misenilile doubts and sus])ieions. They are a 
reflection, as unnecessary as undeserved, on his wife mid 
dauglitens Mr. Fitz Hugh.'' 

You poor fool ! I thought Gm't you see that he is simply 
Inokmg to the safety of your own feather-brained sister ? 

I liad leametl a great deal from IMr. Hunter, though, to be 
sure, I could not exactly decide what was wheat in his nar- 
naive, and wluit was cliaflT, inasmuch as he invariably related 
the true and the false with the same fluency, the same pic- 
turesqueness of circumstance, the same animation of voice 
aod gesture. He was the most unfathomable liar that I ever 
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saw, for the reason, perhaps, that in the moment of inyention 
he actually believed what he said, or, at least, felt a sensation 
delusively similar to belief. His veiy heart went out in his 
fibs, and experienced an emotion of pride and gratitude when 
they were well received. 

I resolved to. walk up to SeaclifT and see for myself 
whether Somerville was really about to leave. For once, 
|x)ssibly in a fit of absence of mind. Hunter had told the 
truth; our elegant friend, dressed in travelling attiro of 
English plaid, was suavely, smilingly, but with a mild mel- 
unclioly in his Grccian countenance, bidding fai*ewell to tho 
ludics. Mrs. Van Leer expressed her regret at his depar- 
ture with a brazen liberty of speech which amazed and dis- 
gusted me. Mr. and JMrs. Westervelt were embarrassed, 
and at a loss for remarks, wandering up and down with that 
look which people have when they feel themselves at libertj 
to say anything but what they feel. Mary was reserved; 
Genevieve silent also, but sullen ; the Van Leer men as in- 
expressive as usual. 

A sudden fancy seized me to go to New York with Somer- 
ville and learn something positive concerning his habits and 
character. When I proposed to be his companion down, he 
welcomed the offer with a warmth of manner, which, in itself, 
without a single compliment, conveyed the impression tliat he 
was not only delighted, but surprised and positively grateful, 
as if I had accorded to him some especial favor and honor. 
It is so easy for an elegant veteran of the world to flatter a 
young fellow, without even taking the tix)uble to lie I 

In those my migratory days I always kept a carpet-bag 
ready packed for short trips, and thus I was able to present 
myself fully equipped in five minutes. Robert Van Leer 
drove us in the double carriage of the family to the Rockford 
station. Robert was in good spirits, which, indeed, was com- 
monly the case with him when he had eaten well and the 
weather was fine, for he had strong sympathies with the 
physical creation. 
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'I say, FiU Ilagh, old feUer, oome back in a hoiry now,* 
be roared at me over bis shoulder. ^ Don't jroa Btaj more 
'q a couple of daiys now. We ^holl mis3 you like thunder. 
Genevieve '11 misd you particubir, haw haw haw. I say, 
SomerviUe, Tve got a plan for Fitz Hugh ; he*8 got to marry 
Genevieve the very day I marry Mary. An*t that a good 
idea, eh?" 

^ Too young, Robert," said I, coolly, although disturbed. 
** A girl of seventeen isn*t old enough to be married." 

*• Genevieve an*t old enough ! " exclaimed Bob, contempt- 
uously. ** An*t she, thougli ! An't she, SomerviUc ? Wliat 
was that you said the other day about women being like 
potatoes ? " 

** Doirt recollect You are thinking of Hunter, perhaps," 
ob^er\'ed Soiuerville. 

**' Not I aii't thinking of Hunter ; it was you," insisted Bob. 
** You said women were like jwtatoes ;— old enough when 
they were big enough." 

Tlie coarse blockliead roared with delight over the com- 
parison, never suspecting that it was an absolute insult to 
Genevieve. All the way to Rockfonl he continued to bab- 
ble alwut the two marriages ; but interesting as the subject 
was to me, I did not find his remarks worth remembering. 

The New Haven train soon screamed down upon us, and 
halted with the usual snorting and shuflling to receive pas- 
sengers. 

*^ Good bye ! good luck, old boys I " shouted Robert ; and, 
tumbling into the baggage-car, we were off. 

Let us rejoice that there exists in this world, not every- 
where indeeil, but in some extra-civilized countries, that 
free-and-easy institution, that ambulatory club-room, the 
unoking-car. There you can enjoy one of the greatest and 
clieaiiest of luxuries ; there, too, you can get rid of those dis- 
agreeable people who don't smoke. But in this wonderful 
land of ours, the brag of all creation, such a thing as a 
smoking-car is nearly unknown ; and in consequence a trav- 
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ellcr whose timo weighs heavy on his brainy and ^ho is 
dying for his customary Havana, must generally resort to 
the baggage-car : a gloomy, contracted pen, almost window- 
less, where he has nothing to sit on but a hat-box, and where 
he is sure to be smashed flat in case of a collision : a pen, 
too, which an inhospitable placard forbids to liim, and from 
which he is liable to be excommunicated by the conductor, 
on suspicion that he is a mail-robber or a trunk-picker. 
Somerville and I were both smoking, and hence the baggage- 
car. Seating ourselves on a sailor's grimy sea-chest, Somer- 
ville talked of Paris, Florence, Greece, and Constantinople, 
while I meditated my objects in leaving Seacliff. In the first 
place I meant to stick close to my friend and inveigle his 
secrets from him by artful conversation ; to track his doubles 
in New York, ascertain his haunts, and take note of his com- 
panions ; in short, to learn his clmi*actcr and his possibilities 
for evil. In the second place, I proposed to make the ac- 
quaintance of Westervclt, senior, by whatever unforeseen 
means might present itself; with some dim, vague, unlikely, 
stupid intention of giving him a hint conceming the mystery 
of SeaclifT; with some hope also, that I should engage him 
in the task of barring the demon from my paradise. 

Accident favored me at first, and I made a suspicious dis- 
covery. Drawing out his handkerchief suddenly to intercept 
a sneeze, Somerville jerked from his breast pocket a little 
chinking package. As it fell against my pantaloons, slipped 
down between my feet and unfolded there, I naturally picked 
it up for him, and could not avoid seeing that it was a lady's 
watch, costly in make and furnished with a heavy chain, at 
the eYid of which dangled some jewelled trinkets. 

" Doubly obliged," said he, coolly wrapping up the ex- 
pensive trifle in the scrap of newspaper from which it had 
dislodged, and restoring it to his jKicket. " I think your 
pants saved it from smashing. I should have been annoyed 
to see it injured. It was handed to me to get it cleaned.'* 

'^ Tou seem to be the patron saint of damaged guncracks,'* 
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bad as the wicked would have us believe. The respectable 
classes may be none too worthy of the name, but they are far 
more worthy tlian the disreputable classes represent them. 
The corrupt are engaged in an eternal conspiracy against 
the good fame of the decent For instance, a rumor cornea 
out that some lady in a fashionable Qr religious circle has 
fallen from virtue. The tale is instantly welcomed by all 
the rakes and harlots in town ; they rejoice in it, plead for 
it, magnify it, proclaim it ; they fairly wallow in it like hogs 
in the mire. For my part, I can easier credit that a gay 
Lothario will lie, or that circumstances will deceive, than 
that a woman, who has been educated purely, will commit 
that folly which in her is the crime of crimes, the sin inex- 
piable, the misstep from which there is no recovery. I 
think that such would be the creed of every true gentle- 
man." 

Oh, the interesting villain ! I thought ; the sentiments are 
just and magnanimous ; but what docs he mean by counter- 
feiting them ? Has he mistrusted my suspicions of him, and 
does he intend to shame me out of them with the fear of 
being eonsidci'cd oiic of the vulgar and disreputable? I 
must be cautious, or I shall put myself in a false position. 

He threw away his cigar now, and seemed to be awaiting 
my pleasure to leave the baggage chaos. Dctenuined to be 
polite and insinuating, at no matter what cost of the means 
of happiness, I tossed out of the window a delicate cheroot 
only half smoked, bowed him through the door, and followed 
him into the passenger cars. Disappointment and derision 
pursued my novitiate in detective-i)olicemanship. As we 
sidled through the second car, looking for a vacant place in 
the long rows of crimson velvet cushions, a fan touched Som- 
erville on the arm, and a genteel pretty lady of twenty-two 
or twenty-three, who seemed to be travelling alone, blushingly 
pronounced his name. With a gesture of apology for quit- 
ting me, he halted, and took the single unoccupied seat by 
her side. Another Mrs. Van Leer, perhaps, I thought, as I 
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heavens. Deformities of soul, hideous hunchbacks of spirit 
would present themselves in unimaginable varieties of hateful- 
ness. The monsters that spawn in the sunless caverns of the 
sea, the unnamed creatures that inhabited the first ages of 
creation, the ghostly, formless shapes of Chaos and Old Night, 
the chimeras, hydras, sphinxes, griffins, and centaurs of an- 
tique credence, would not be so abnormal to my sight as 
would be these incorporeal fellow-beings of mine, could I 
behold them. How many a man, with the spirit of a mur- 
derer, goes through life innocent of blood! How many 
another, who longs to commit foul outrage upon innocence, 
and who does not slay his passions but secretly feeds them 
with vicious reveries, is always held by the chains of fear or 
of circumstance within the limits of external virtue I Such, 
at least, is the orthodox theological view of these moral dis- 
similitudes. If the transccudentalists and optimists are right, 
they are not monstrous, but normal, and the mere ^ stepping- 
stones to better things." It is a gentle belief, certainly, and 
very attractive in it^ catholic charity. 

Apix)i>os of these reflections, I tried to fancy the spiritual 
man of Somcrville, walicing beside his physical man, and 
contrasting hideously with its graceful and dignified beauty. 
Would it so contract, or was I doing him injustice ? That 
was rxartly tlio question whicli J iiitiMidiHl to Holve* In the 
iiuMiii tiiuu nritliur his Hpirituul uuv las physical man appeared 
to nie. 

Turning into South Street, I looked for No. 800, resolved 
to know Westervelt, senior, at least by sight, and perhaps 
ho])ing, in my silly heart, that I should fall into accidental 
conversation with him, and win his instant favor. Would it 
not have been a beautiful thing to charm his stony nature, 
to coax him to offer me his granddaughter, and to be the 
means of reconciling him with the family of Seacliff ? There 
was the Quincy granite portal of the money god's temple, 
and there was that name which represented so many dollars, 
painted unostentatiously on a small tin placard, scratched 
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and grimy, which was fastened to one of the plain gray door- 
posts. I think tliat I felt somewhat as Christian did when he 
passed the cave of Giant Pope in the shadowy valley. This 
is the den of on ancient caitiff, I said, who could do me fear* 
ful harm, dungeon my life in despair, break my heart on the 
wheel, crock all my sinews of hope, and surround my feelings 
with consuming fagots of disapix)intment. Then I nearly 
kughed to think of the angry astonishment of the old gen- 
tleman, if I should walk in some day and address him as 
Grandfather ! 

"Wliile I loitered, a small, thin, alert man of seventy or 
seventy-five, with large Roman features, great gray eyes, 
and short stiff white hair, brushed upright, stepped briskly 
into the doorway from the interior, and stared sternly at the 
Qiiincy granite stores ojiiwsite, very much as if he. had 
resolved to knock them down that afternoon, and build better 
ones next morning. lie talked impatiently to himself, and 
beat a sharp tattoo with his cane on the granite doorstone. 
As I resumed my walk, and passed slowly by him, a tall, 
|K>rtIy gentleman came to his side and looked down at him 
with precisely the same expression as if he were looking up 
at him. ^ So," said he, " you decidedly disapprove of the 
o]>eration, IMr. Wester\'elt ? ** 

** Yes, sir,** rctunied the senior, in a voice as sharp, dis- 
tinct, and decided as the click of his cane. " Disapprove of 
it altogether, sir. You don't want two more clippers any 
more than you want two camel-leopards. Shouldn't weight 
yourself, so, sir. AVhy,'sir, my dunce of a son couldn't have 
a worse idea. No, sir ; no more clippers. Good-morning, 
Mr. Jones." 

Down he came from the doorstone, brushing against my 
shoulder, and stamping vigorously away ahead of me, with- 
out a single glance, favorable or unfavorable, for my person. 
So that is her grandfather ! I said to myself. He resem- 
bles her rather less than the dry root of a peach-tree resem- 
bles the golden fruit which swings among the green branches 
above it. 
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This was the whole of my acquaintance with Westervelt, 
senior, for some time. I walked back to Broadway, on the 
look-out for Soraerville ; but it was not easy, to find such a 
slippery needle in such a vast haymow as New York ; and 
at last I returned, dispirited, tired, hungry, and cross, to the 
St. Knickerbocker. 
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to the devoir of conquering for me some island of Barata- 
ria, undiscovered as yet, in the wide ocean of fame. How 
simply pleased I was to hold him in my hand, and with what 
an afTcctation of indiflference I spoke of his prospects ! I was 
old enough to behave better ; but a man is always youthful 
the moment he publishes his first book. 

Humorously telling Messrs. Bookworm & Binder that !• 
hoped they would not become bankrupt because I had idled 
in Italy, I bade them good-morning and walked back into 
Broadway, feeling as if the wings were already sprouting 
from my hitherto merely human shoulders. The idea oc- 
curred to me of running in upon fashionable lady friends to 
catechize them about the moral standing of Somerville ; but 
would a lady, however fashionable, know the worst, or know- 
ing it, have tlie face to utter it? Tlie female American is 
fjvstidionsly delicate, and ignores the existence of Don Juans 
and Julias, at least so far as I have had an opportunity to 
enjoy her conversation. It is laughable sometimes, but the 
practical result seems to be good, and perhaps it is the better 
way. 

At the moment of closing this brief moral generalization, 
I caught a glimpse of something in the window of a third- 
nite jeweller's sliop, which brought me to a sudden halt, fol- 
lowed by a prolonged stare and a tlirill of discovery. Step- 
])iiig in with an assumed air of indiflerence, I nodded politely 
to a green youth behind the counter, who seemed to be troub- 
led with tliat ailment peculiar to chickens, known as the gapes, 
and asked him to let me see some hulies' watches and brace- 
lets, lie showed several middling specimens of both, but none 
of them were exactly what I wanted. At last I ventured to 
jwint out a diamond bracelet, and an enamelled watch with a 
n^markably heavy chain, whirh hung in the window, and sig- 
nified to him that those ailicles might prove an irresistible 
attraction. 

" But these are second-hand," said I, after a moment's ex- 
amination. 
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Shocking as the sapposition was, anxiously as I sought to 
evade it, it seemed probable that Somerville had made an 
utter ruin of Mrs, Van Leer, and was now robbing her purse 
of its pittance, and her person of its trinkets, bj Uie hideous 
right that he had robbed her soul of its purity. 

I suppose tliat I was something of a mystery, and per- 
haps an object of grave suspicion to the pawn-brokers 
and small jewellers of New York during the rest of* that 
day. I hunted them in all directions, inspected their win- 
dows and show-cases, and made them exhibit their most 
secret stores, purchasing nothing meanwhile, and solely intent 
on spying out second-hand ornaments which bore the name 
of Van Leer, and had been in the possession of Somer- 
ville. It was a fruitless and perhaps foolish way of spend- 
ing my time, but it was the best that I could devise. Indeed, 
I jwssess hardly a ripple of what might be called the bump 
of detectiveuess, and should make one of the clumsiest spies 
or policemen that could be, as the reader will abundxmtly per- 
ceive by the time he has finished this history. At last it oc- 
curred to me that it would be a good thing, the very thing that 
I ought to have done at first, to buy the watch and bracelet 
which I had rccogniised. I will do so, said I ; stick them in 
Sonierville's face ; stick them in Airs. Van Leer's face ; see 
if they won't turn twenty colors. I hurried back to tlio shop, 
but the watch and the bracelet liad disappeared. 

" Sold, sir ; regular bargain ; snapped up right away,** said 
green youth, while the blush of an inexperienced liar man- 
tled his downy countenance. They had taken the alarm 
there, and were on their guard against me. 

Emerging from the shop, I caught sight of Somerville, as 
I thought, in an omnibus which was receding up Broadway. 
No hack-stand being near, I gave chase in another omnibus, 
choosing of coui'se a full one, and suffering torments between 
two fat women, who all the while looked daggers at me as if 
I was very impertinent in occupying any space whatsoever. 
After a fidgeting pursuit of half a mile, my vehicle passed 
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time and so keep the world waiting for its titbits of tattle, 
ril walk in your direction. I am in the greatest need of a 
gossip-monger. Do you know anything of a merchant in the 
China trade, named — ah — ^let me see— oh, Westervelt, — ^yes, 
that's the name, — Westervelt" 

"Old Westervelt? Westervelt, senior, of South Street? 
Know anything of him? Yes, know he's rich; worth at 
least five millions. Hang the unintellectual old Crcesus! 
Why doesn't he patronize literature, and start poor authors? 
ni tell you what I'd do, Fitz Hugh, if I had five millions, or 
even so little as a million ; I'd look up talented poor rats, — 
fellows with full heads and empty stomachs, — support 'em 
while they took their time to write good things, — ^then help 
'em publish. Why the devil these auriferous old dunces 
don't think of it, and do it, is more than I can understind." 

" Perhaps you had best mention the idea to Mr. — Mr. 
Wlmtshisname. Perhaps he would be delighted to hear 
of it." 

" Delighted to kick me out of Ids office. You can't imag- 
ing, Fitz Hugh, how basely indifferent our New York mer- 
chant princes are to literature. All they go for is hard facts ; 
that is, facts that can be transmuted into hard money. Well, 
what do you want to know about old Westervelt ? " 

"Is it perfectly positive that he — that he is — ah, so enor- 
mously wealthy?" (Here I twisted my moustache, and 
looked up and down the street indifferently.) " Isn't he very 
much extended, and liable to break, eh ? " 

" Not a bit of it ; no extension about him ; never '11 ask an 
extension, cither. China '11 break before he does. He isn't 
much in the central flowery trade now ; investing, perhaps, 
in the other celestial kingdom. Yes, he cut the pig-tails 
about two years ago. They made a new house of it, and he 
only put in half a million as silent partner ; so, you see, he 
can't lose much, especially as he never indorses, not even for 
his own son. I believe the balance of his estate is well dis- 
tributed and well invested. Why, sir, he has a million in 
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try already. Much better use it in giviug twenty-five thousand 
apiece to forty struggling geniuses. However, that story 
about the college is all nonsense ; you may take my word for 
it that old Westervelt will never let a dollar roll outside of 
the family circle. — But, hallo ! there's my man, and yours 
too. See that elegant swell over there? That's Dandy 
Somerville. He knows New York from 'the foam to the 
dregs. Come along. I want some fashionable scandal, and 
you can ask him about Westevelt, senior. By the way, what 
makes you take such an interest in the old fellow ? Got 
acquainted with the granddaughters ? " 

". Good-bye, my dear boy," said I, hastily, " I know Somer- 
ville; sec him some other time; don't ask him anything for 
me. Much obliged for your information. Good-bye. By 
the way, just ask Somerville where he is staying. See you 
again sometime. Good-bye, old fellow." 

Naturally, I did not care to let Somerville know that I 
was inquiring about the fortune of Westervelt, senior. He 
might be malicious enough to joke about the affair at Seaelif!^ 
and he certainly would not give me credit for my true feel- 
ings on the subject, nor believe that the3e vast specie expecta- 
tions of Miss Westervelt were only a burden and terror to 
my spirit. At first it was bad enough, when only the miragic 
enchantment of beauty seemed to put her beyond my reach ; 
but now, furthermore, I had discovered a golden desert be- 
tween us, as discouraging in its dimensions as the great 
Zahara. 

I saw the Reporter overtake Somerville, talk with him a 
minute, and lead him into Delmonieo's. 

Fashionable scandal ! I muttered. A pretty way of earn- 
ing your treats ! Let me ever catch you setting a bad word 
afloat about the Westcrvelts, you elegant calumniator ! And 
only yesterday, you gave me such a noble lecture on the dip- 
tmess of scandal. Verily, Satan rebuketh sin, in these times 
as of old. 

Looking about for an ambush from whence to waylay 
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Somervillo on his ireappearancCy I observed a chop-house, 
directly opposite Dclmonioo'H, bearing the following legend 
on its sign board. 

The Retreat of Old Bill IIobson. 
Hot Joints from Twelve to Four. 

I entered, and seated myself at a table by a front window. 

It was a long, dark room, Hlovenly, Hoiled, and pmoky, oon- 

tiiining thirteen smidl tables of stained cherry, thirty-threo 

wowlen-bottomed chairs, a model of a pilot schooner set over 

a freckled looking-glass, and two or three rusty engravings 

of yachts, racers, &c., hanging awry agiiinst the walls. On 

one of the tiibles lay two or three copies of the Illustrated 

London News, two or three Punches, a Hell's Life in Ix>ndon, 

and a New York Herald. A dozen men of the *'hossy" 

sort, mostly Kuglish, Bat lu*re and there, eating, drinking, 

talking, and smoking. A handsome, dissipated young fellow 

stood near me, calling on a party of his friends to finish their 

dinner and come out on a lark. Holding fast to a chair 

with one hand, and gesturing violently with the other, he 

swayed and ji?rked like a g:dvanized corpse, talked loud, 

swore at every other word, looked about him insolently, as if 

anxious to pick a quarrel, and, in short, was very drunk and 

not far from delirium tremens. A chubby boy was serving 

the guests with fat jorums and long slim ghisscs of ale. Old 

Bill himself, a lean leathery personage, an Englishman run 

to legs in America, approached me with a dignified suavity 

which showed travel, and asked what I would have. I told 

him ale, and he brought me some half-and-half, as full of 

sparkle as the best of Tx)ndon. Lighting a cheroot, I sipped 

quietly, kee|>ing an eye on the door of Dehnonico's, and an 

Ciir on the conversation of my neighlxirs. 

** i tell you, I had a lark hvst night," said the man who was 
coquetting with mania-a-potu. He had seated himself by 
this time, finding that it was imi)ossible to inveigle his hungry 
comrades away from their dinner. 
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" You be han^^eJ ! I'll bo all right f 
IJiit just listen, won't you ? and hold 3 
was out with Somerville ; you know 
everybody knows Somerville. But I 
night ; yes, curse it, till morning come a 
all the hells and holes we could iin(L 
in New York that Somerville can't find 
sly one/' 

^ Did he find the hole in your |MK*kt*l 
*• In my pocket? Well, everything 
know, boys, haw haw haw ! put every 



niorning." 



This young man did not share in t! 
against tlie word damuy and used it in 
have hyiKicritieidly rei)resented him as 
of much milder and less sulphurous ii 
should give his conversation exactly a 
the good world would shut to the cc 
hastily <is it would close, or thinks it wc 
hell, if permitted to do so. 

He went on detailing, in his drunken 
nhips of ft ni??ht snent in the sewers c 
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iUing resorty where the Somerville of the drunken tale 
lai^ly, ** And I lost," continued Tom ; " he won, and I 
; that was it. I never wits lucky with him. We always 
and he never muids the liquor ; just as sharp and bob- 
after it as before. No, I never was lucky with him : but 
curse it, I don't *grudge it ; no gentleman would 'grudge 
He neetis the money, you know, or he couldn't keep his 
a-flying.** 
Half an hour having passed, I got impatient, and paying 
mj ale at the door, strolled over to Delmonico's, resolved 
join the two sciindal-mongers. Seated alone at one of the 
retired of the little tables, bottles and gliu<s(»s standing 
before him on the sticky marble, the Rei)orter was 
nibbling with ]>encil in a well worn note-book. 

"Ah! there you aire again," said I. "Where is Somer- 
iSDe?" 

"Gone. Saw a gentleman at the front door looking for 
fa, and left by the back door." 
•A pretty early hour to be thirsty," I remarked, nodding 

* the bottles. *• I reverence the strength of your head." 
* Only soda-water. Somerville made a night of it some- 

*lcn», and wanted to cool his coppers instead of heating 
fcnL Flush of money, too ; paid the shot out of his own 
'P^fkel; most uncommon performance for him, I assure you. 
I think Mimcwhat of giving his magnanimity a favorable 
wice in our paper. Not that he is stingy; but then ho 
picrally s|>ends his ca«<h on the other sex, and so has to 
1»nge ujjon ours ; in other words, robs Peter to pay 
Iftudiie." 
**lVeIl, you asked him whore he was staying ? " 

* No, I didn't : it was of no use ; he is off in two hours for 
Rai^hington ; at least, he told me so." 

** He may liave told you tlie truth," said I. " Now what's 
!ie gossip ? Let's have it in advance of the public." 

•* WTiy, yes ; I've got a jewel here, that is sure. The only 
ttlt is tliat it is too brilliant ; it mif'ht attract too much 
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Attoutipn. I Bliall Imvo to poro It a Ilttlo before it will bo 
8afo to set it up as the capital of one of our columiuu Look 
here. Do you want to see the dirtj work that I have to do 
in order to earn my bread, at the same time that I gratify 
my passion for pen and ink ? Thank your stars, Fitz Hugh, 
that your father lived before you.** 

I took the note-book and read a paragraph of two pages. 
It was a tale of sin and shame in high life ; of a folly- 
stricken woman and a man who gloried in villainy ; a story 
without names, but marked by dates, and events, and places ; 
a story the more abominable because the narrator of it was 
evidently its hero. I read it twice over, following out its 
chain of circumstances carefully, and coming each time to 
so distinct a conclusion, that I nearly pronounced aloud, 
« Mrs. Van Leer ! "* 

" Now then," said I, as he retook the note-book, ** how 
much will you get for that rascally trifle?" 

" With the help of a joke or two, and ditto of quotations 
from the proper authors, I think I can make a dollar-piece 
out of it. But that isn*t all : it will get me credit at the 
office for cleverness ; and therefore I may fairly consider it 
worth, say three dollars. To be sure, I shall liave to give 
Somcrville an advertisement in our paper; hook it in if 
possible ; pay it, if necessary." 

"An advertisement? Has the man really any busi- 
ness ? " 

" Yes ; business in Cupid*s court ; he advertises in the 
personal column." 

" Oh ! He does, eh ? What signature.? come now, that's 
a good fellow." 

" No, I ain't a good fellow, and I shan't tell you the signa- 
ture. You wouldn't have me frighten away the goose that 
lays my goldenest eggs, would you ? " 

" No ; never mind ; it was mere curiosity. But I covet 
this story of yours, and I'll give you five dollars for it/* 

" You ? What do you want of it ? Are you going to set 
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up a dailji and have a scandal department? Please to 
nominate me one of your editors ; not in the tittle-tattle line, 
though ; I crave respectability.** 

** Never mind what I want of it. I want to bum it more 
than anything else. What do you say to the offer ? '* 

^You are the most persua<iive creature, Fitz Hugh! 
You have such an insinuating way with poor geniuses ! I'll 
take the shekels, and there's your copyright." 

He tore out the two sheeti, and I put them in my pocket, 
while he calmly fobbed the half eagle. 

** Of course the story is altogether mine now," said I ; 
" you are not to print it nor repeat it. And, by tlie way, 
suppose that you tell me one thing : don't you believe that 
Somerville himself is the rascilly horo of this narrative ? " 

" Why, he didn't say that, you understand. Of course you 
arc at liberty to suspect it ; but he didn't confess it." 

" No matter. I believe that he is, whether his boast of 
Ruccess is true or false. I only wish that the manuscript 
were in his handwriting." 

•* Ah ! but in that case you wouldn't have got it. Honor 
among thieves, you know, even if they filch good names. By 
tlie way, you seem to know, or to guess at, the hidy's per- 
sonality." 

"Possibly. What would you give to learn it? I would 
part M'lth the secret for a million — nothing less." 

" How very cheap ! But I don't happen to have such a 
thing as a million about me. I wish I had. Another time, 
if you please, unless you are willing to take my note, payable 
wlM»n I have secured all my castles in the clouds. For I do 
dream of millions, Fitz Hugh ; yes, I have faith to believe 
that there is a million somewhere laid up for me ; at least in 
the coin of fame. But I must be off to hunt down some 
other reputation for my villainous public Your humble 
servant." 

** Good-bye, my dear fellow. Forgive me for just one 
frank wonl at parting. I don't like this particular rut, or 



Press that I work for, I ackDOwledge ; but 
less afraid of the devil than of my own ( 
tioii with me is not so much how I can 
of the one, as how I can pacify the juicej 
all VI ry easy for you to preach and pw 
with J our iK)ckets full of half eagles an< 
stock. But put yourself in my situatio 
dend coming in from year's end to yei 
while an old mother looking to you to 
under her teapot. You haven't lived 
human life, my boy." 

We both colored; he, with shame o 
shame of my reproof. 

** I beg your pardon, my friend," sai* 
port a mother? I never earned a dolh 
port, not even my own. You humbl* 
very sorry that I have annoyed you wi 

" Don't take it hard," he replied, go( 
are right at bottom ; good ends don't ju 
holy Jesuit fathers to the contrary, i 
crawl out of this puddle, as you very p; 
long. Good-bye, again." 

Wa fthnnk hand!4. and he walked aw 
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and exemplar of society, could be the deliberate oppressori 
tortarer, and robber, of an. unfortunate woman, whose too 
great confidence and love had phiced her in his power? 
Would any man dare to hint such infamies concerning his 
own life ? No, the story could not be true, or it must refer 
to some other than Somerville. And yet — the words of the 
boudoir ! And yet — the bracelet ! the watch ! I vacillated, 
beUeved, disbelieved, suspected, and remained at hist in a 
state of the most disagreeable doubt 
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CHAPTER XL 



APPROACHIira THB HTSTERT. 



^SVlE!^ WAS about to retam to Seacliff that afternoon, 
^iRl *^" business thnist its iron finger into my bntton- 
y/f^&il ]jp]g^ jj^y g^p ^y necessity said, Remain 1 and 
in great vexation of spirit I obeyed, finding only this comfort 
in my calamity, that I could send to that conntry-hoose 
irbich was my public, a copy of the " Idler in Itoly," on 
the fly-leaf of which was written, " To Miss Sfary Wester- 
Tclt, witlt the compliments of Louis Fitz Hugh." 

Resolved not to abate one atom of my privileges as an au- 
thor, I forwarded an accompanying note, wherein I introduced 
my trifling sketches of travel to Miss Weslcrvelt, begged her 
to excuse the liberty which I took in bringing them to her 
notice, regretted that they were not more worthy of her a^ 
tention, and informed her, although with some misgivings as 
to the propriety of personal particulars, that I hoped booq to 
regain the delightful society of Seacliff. How I felt as I 
dropped the billet into the post-olBce, and saw that it was 
gone beyond recall I It seemed as if I had taken a dedsivQ • 
step in life ; as if I had passed bodily through that narrow 
orifice ; as if I could no more be the Fitz Hugh that I had been. 

For an answer to this note and its printed fellow ambaiisa- 
dor, I haunted the poat-office till all the clerks knew me by 
sight, and used to look through their files without stopping to 
beor my name. There are persons whose mere routine of 
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life it 18 to be miniflten of fate to their fellow-creatnres, and 
none perform this ofiioe more eonstantly, more unconsciously, 
than the quick-eyed men whose faces greet yours through 
those plain, matter-of-fact openings labelled Delivery. 
Nothing came for me, and life began to wear an aspect 
of dreariness verging upon the downright disagreeable. I 
suspected various annoying things : was sure that Bob Van 
Leer liad intercepted the book; that Mr. Wcstervelt had 
indignantly kicked it into the fire; that Somerville had 
n*tunied to Scacliff, and slandered me ; that ]VIi.ss Westcr- 
velt herself looked upon me as an impertinent ; that the post- 
office clerks had robbed the mail. I resolved that I would 
not go back to SeacliiT; and as soon as I could, I broke my 
resolution. Ten tlays of absence had elapsed, — ten days of 
two hundred and forty hours each, instead of twenty-four,— 
when I again came in sight of the low, rounded bluff, its 
crest of trees, and its imitation Parthenon. 

** Well, Lewy, imd now I suppose you are going up to the 
great house right away," said Ma Treat, smiling very cun- 
ningly and cheerfully. 

** I rather think not this evening," drawled I, indifferently ; 
and was hesitating up the Seacliff steps, within an hour 
thereafter. Through the wide-open door breathed the old, 
well-remembered rustle of womanly robes, and, borne on it, 
giving forth no other sound of motion, came Miss Westervelt, 
flushed, smiling, with an outstretched hand of welcome. 

" Mr. Fitz Hugh ! " she excUiimcd, " I am glad to see you 
t>aek again. Very, veiy much obliged to you for your book, 
and for your letter also." 

•* Ah ! you received them, then ? " I replied solemnly. ** I 
was not aware — ^ 

" Yes, indeed. And I would have sent my thanks to you, 
but you did not mention your address. You spoke, too, as if 
you were not to be in New York long." 

**Ah — ^yes, yes— certainly, I remember. How very ab- 
Burd in me! I must apologize to you,— or rather I must 
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apologize to myself, for my blunder ; it bos depriyed me of a 
great favor.'' 

Following her into the parlor, I found the whole family, 
excepting Mr. Westervelt, who had, of course, gone to New 
York on business. They welcomed me heartily, abused me 
for having stayed away so long, and gave me such a hand- 
shaking as half made me think myself the president of some 
country. My fingers were the most severely treated by my 
sincere friend and bore, Robert Van Leer, who did not in the 
least understand my smile of disgust, but showed such delight 
at seeing me that it seemed as if he would not be contented 
unless lie could hold me in lap. Before I had been in the 
room ten minutes, I felt as distinguished men, perhaps, feel, 
when they first become aware of their celebrity; for my 
friends were charmed with my book, all of them, down to 
Robert, who only regretted there were no pictures. Miss 
Westcrvelt, as I discovered to her confusion, had read it 
privately to herself, and then read it aloud to her father, 
without receiving from him the mildest provocation thereto, 
by request or indirectly. Mrs. Van Leer was uncommonly 
gracious, and bestowed upon me some of those attentions 
with which she had been accustomed to inveigle Somerville. 

" I tell you, old feller, you're a brick," said Bob, drawing 
me aside at the first opportunity. ^^I knew you had the 
brains, — knew it the first time I heard you speak. X say, 
why don*t you go in for Genevieve ? You could get her easy 
now that you've got to be somebody. Ain't she growing 
up a beauty, though ? Why, sometimes I think she's pretty 
near as handsome as her sister. She'll have lots of tin, too, 
some of these days ; and while that's a-coming along, you 
could be writing these books of yours. By Jove ! wouldn't 
it be fun if we should all four get married together, hey ? ** 

"How do you get on with your own suit?" I inquired, 
artfully. 

" AVell, the old man's agreeable, of course ; but Mary, she 
kind of turns me oif and keeps me outside of the fence ; plays 
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De, joQ know, like a feller does a fish. Hang it ! some fel- 
lers thaffl got the grit and the brains would go right in and 
win; but I can't: when she sidles awaj from me so^ and 
looks grave, I feel all shut up, and can't saj a word for my- 
8el£ Hang it ! I wish I could write ; — ^I'd write it all out to 
her in poetry ; that would bring her to, wouldn't it ? But 
rm glad you sent her that book of yours. She was mighty 
pleased to get it, and thanked me for bringing it to her from 
the post-ofltcc. Old feller^ I'm thunderingly obliged to you, 
lamjo.*' 

Here he shook my hand again, and suiTered mo to slip 
bock into the parlor. 

** Do you know, Mr. Fitz Hugh," said ]VIrs. Van Leer with 
& killing smile, " that I am made hor — ribly jealous by that 
breast-jiockct of yours ? It looks precisely as if there might 
be a min — iature in it ; and I know that it is not mine. Do 
tell us whose it is." 

I cannot help laughing now to think how anxious I was to 
dear myself of the charge contained in this raillery. I lias- 
tiljr drew forth a tumbled copy of the New York Tattler, my 
friend's paper, and then slapi)ed my pocket to show that it 
was empty. 

** Oil, tliat is all ! " said the gay lady. " I feci relieved. 
Come, Mr. Fitz Hugh, read us the deaths and marriages.'* 

A little disconcerted by her coquettish pretences to me, I 
fumbled over the paper, searching for an item which should 
divert her badinage from mo to some other object. I found 
inoro than I looked for ; something which, I thought, referred 
to her ; something which, it seemed to me, would crush her. 
I debated tremulously with myself whether I should read this 
paragraph aloud. Let justice have her right, I decided ; let 
the guilty one be called on to come out from among the inno- 
cent ; let her be commanded to brand herself publicly with 
the blush of her own shame. Without any preamble or ex- 
planation, therefore, I read from the column headed Personal^ 
this advertisement, " Josephine, you treat me ill ; you do 
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not answer me* I shall reappear* Love me or kill me. 
Rudolph.** 

From ^Rudolph,** I rused my eyes instantlj to Mrs. 
Van Leer, and was fairly confounded by the serene, dazzling 
brass of that canty countenance. First came a stare of pure 
naive astonishment, then a sudden sparkle of coquettish com- 
prehension, then a quick glance of roguery from me to Miss 
TVcstervelt, and then a laugh, long, silvery, jocund, and ma- 
licious. 

^ Ha ! ha I ha ! I see,** she said. ^Je ecmmence a com' 
prendre. I heard that some — ^body wrote, and got no answer 
to his letter ; — sent a book, and received no thanks for it. 
And so at last he fell to adverti — sing, did he? Really, 
Mary, you look uncom — ^monly innocent ; or, rather, you 
try to." 

While I gOAped for words under this impudence, which 
seemed to hit me like a slap in the face, Miss Westcrvelt 
replied for me, with that readiness of speech which women 
have, but not without a heightening of color. " For shame, 
Julia ! How uncharitable you arc to charge Mr. Fitz Hugh 
with such nonsense ! ** 

" Yes, indeed ! I protest against it," said I, with unneces- 
sary vehemence of language and manner. " I object alto- 
gether to such an idea. I assure you that I — ** 

" I ask your par— don, Mr. Fitz Hugh,** put in the crimi- 
nal, with a mock humility of look, which was meant to be 
excessively humorous. " Of course it was a naughty insinu* 
ation, and of course there wasn't an atom of truth in it.** 

At that, moment I heard a familiar footstep on the floor of 
the veranda, and saw a well-known handsome face peep 
smiling through one of the front windows. Here is Rudolph, 
I thought ; but I only said, " Here is Somerville.** 

:Mrs. Van Leer started up gleefully, ran to the front of the 
parlor, peered out into the evening dusk, tapped on the glass, 
and then sailed into the hall, holding up her skirts so as to 
expose a pretty foot and rounded ankle. Miss Westervelt 
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turned her face that way without rising, and I thought that 
she looked disconcerted and anxious. It struck me that she 
knew of the venomous mysterj which hj coiled like a snake 
in the bosom of the family, and that consequently she must 
have understood the promise of the advertisement, and saw 
now in Somer^'ilIe's arrival its fulfilment The mingled em- 
barrassment and hauteur, with which she received his compli- 
mentary salutations, continued me in this suspicion. Gene- 
vieve, too, was stiff and reserved, although her fine eyes were 
full of an excitement which I could not understand. 

** AVTiere is Mrs. Wcstervelt ? " he asked, as he installed 
himself on the sofa beside Mary ; and I then recollected, 
vaguely, that she had lefl the room while I was reading the 
advertisement 

"I don*t know. She will be in presently, I dare say,** 
ol)scr^•ed Genevieve, dryly. 

** I sup|x>sed that she could not be away," he said. " I had 
the plea«iui*e of meeting Mr. Wester\'elt this morning, and he 
told me that I should fnid her here.** 

Genevieve went out, and soon returned with a message 
from her stopniotlier, begging !Mr. Somer\'ille to excuse her 
absence from the parlor, as she had just gone to bed with a 
headache. 

** Certainly,** he replied. " No apology was necessary. 
Plea^ to inform her how much I regret her indisposition.** 

Really, my dear fellow, you are a cool one, thought I. 
Can't you see that nolnxly in the house wants you except 
Mw, Van Leer, who is herself but a guest, and has no right 
to offer the Scacliff hospitalities ? Whether he saw it or not, 
it evidently did not weigh on his mind, and he talked time 
away as gayly as any one. BIrs. Van Leer's impudence 
kept me in perpetual amazement, so ilauntingly did she ex- 
hibit her preference for Somerville, notwithstanding that her 
husband sat by, and turned his slow brown eyes uj)on her at 
every one o(^ her coquettish sallies. I watched his face care- 
fully, without being able to detect in its broad peaceful disk . 
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one shadow of suspiciony or bsxj sentiment but admiration of 
his wife's cleverness. But the fast lady's brass shone with 
the most astonishing effulgence when she snatched up that 
copy of the Tattler, and in a voice shaken only by laughter, 
read to Somerville the mysterious advertisement Were they 
both perfectly innocent, or were they altogether seared by 
sin, that they could wear faces so devoid of guilty con- 
sciousness ? I turned away from them, for they seemed to 
dazzle me, as two flaming devils might have done. 

But for such thorny thoughts as these, the evening would 
have passed like a dream of unmingled roses. Somerville 
remained attached to Mrs. Van Leer's skirts, which literally 
fluttered and wriggled with coquettish delight, making occa- 
sionally a most liberal display of French bootees and snow- 
white stockings. Genevieve seemed absent, dull, and only 
changed a few commonplace remarks with Henry Van Leer. 
Consequently, I had Miss Westervelt to myself; for although 
Bob sat by us, he was unobtrusive and silent, like a good- 
natured, speechless, unsuspecting dolt, as he was ; an attentive 
listener to our talk, indeed, but a most unalarmed and grat- 
ified one ; his broml eyes fixed steadily on her, and never 
diverted to me by any thrill of jealousy. Were there ever 
two other brothers in one moderate-sized parlor so befooled 
under their own noses as was this blockish couple of Van 
Leers ? I got home so late that evening that Pa and Ma 
Treat both assaulted me with divers knowing, kindly smirks, 
previous to lighting me up stairs, pointing out how all my 
things had been nicely folded away, and leaving me with a 
simple good-night, which sounded like a parental benediction. 

Next day brought me trumpetings heralding the entrance 
of the " Idler in Italy " into the world's tourney. As it was 
summer, the dull season in politics, business, and most other 
serious pursuits, the papers had little to talk about, so that 
my book received a flattering number of notices. To ray 
astonishment, however, no mention was made of the slips of 
poetry which I had planted in my vegetable garden of prose. 
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I eoQudered tliia a deliberate, studied disparagement^ and sus- 
pected secret enemies in the New York press. I wonder how 
many other young authors have been haunted by the same 
dark suspicion, when they have seen the fairest, best^loved 
children of their brain, the very Josephs of their inner life, 
impaled on some critic's pen, or, worse still, passed by in 
silence. I looked to see if the lyrics had been copied into 
any of the papers ; but the same malicious conspirators had 
taken steps to prevent tliat also; and so I confounded the 
age for a wooden one, not worthy the veneering of my poesy. 
Bat if the Press, that great engine of intellect and civiliza- 
tion, OS it modestly delights to style itself, did not admire my 
versc:?, there was somebody who did, and whose good opinion 
I coveted more even than the favor of monthly or daily. 
That very day I surprised Miss Wcstervelt in the act of 
copying from a fresh printed volume into an album. On my 
ap|)eiurance the ^' new publication " went into a writing-desk 
with great celerity, vhile the album was slipped under a pile 
of that mysterious woman's work, the rutlics and embroid- 
eries of which no bachelor dares to touch lightly. Presently, 
I saw Mrs. Van Leer abstmct it from its hiding-place, and 
ficcrcte it within the folds of her morning muslin ; and two 
minutes after, when Miss Westervelt ran to a window to look 
at a humming-bird, the album was dexterously jerked into 
mj lap, and a mischievous smile encouraged me to o\ycn it 
Tlie temptation was mighty, and I yielded to it in a hurry, 
after the fashion of ycath. There were extracts from Dante 
and Tasso, Goethe and Schiller, Milton and Wordsworth, 
Bryant and Longfellow, in that dear, delightful, scrawly 
handwriting, a single pot-hook of which seemed to me enough 
to hang a life upon. There, too, among tJie deathless off- 
spring of the gods of song, were the lyrics of the " Idler in 
Italy," every halt and lame mortal of them; my "Alpine 
Landscapes," the whole cold and rugged scries, perfect bould- 
ers of unshapely versification ; my '* Ode to Trajan's Pilhu*," 
my "ALiter Dolorosa," and my "Youthful Raphael." I 
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bestowed a glance of unutterable ^gratitude on Mrs. Van 
Leer, and proceeded to read all the pieces at once in great 
trepidation. Very soon Miss Westervelt came back to the 
table ; halted, paralyzed, on catching sight of the volume in 
my hands ; then made a sudden rustling charge upon me, and 
snatched it away. 

^Mr. Fitz Hugh! that is my book!** she said, amazed 
appai*en(ly, and confused certainly. 

I made up a face of woful penitence, and pointed at 
^Mrs. Van Leer, who burst into a fit of uncontrollable 
laughter, luid shook her white fist at me with mock indig- 
nation. 

'* Oh, you aw — ful coward ! you mean-spirited creature ! ^ 
said she. " What ! I do you a fa — vor, — ^give you a nice 
su<^ar com — ^pliment to eat, — and then you expose me ! 
AVell, well ; this is the la^st time that I trouble myself to 
pleiu<ic a man." 

" Cousin Jule, you are too bad,** remonstrated Mary. " You 
have no right to play such sharp tricks on me. You make 
me ridiculous." 

She was quite flushed, and looked so sincerely annoyed 
and mortified, that my feigned air of repentance cluinged 
rapidly to a real one. Mrs. Van Leer offered no regrets, 
laughed repeatedly, insisted that the joke was a capital one, 
not to be forgotten easily, and told Somerville of it when he 
entered. " Don't you wish you were an author ? ** she con- 
tumed. " Wouldn't it be deli— cious to surprise young ladies 
copying one's own po— etry ? Oh ! if I was a man, I would 
write verses, if it cost me my life." 

" I congratulate Mr. Fitz Hugh," said Somerville, with that 
air of seemingly earnest resi)ect which was his most winning 
manner. ^^ A man who has the true lyric fire burning in his 
bniin, is greatly to be envied. Poetry is its own exceeding 
reward. A poet has no right to complain, even if he remains 
till death, poor and unnoticed. Nature is kinder to him than 
to most men ; she pays him in advance. The mere thrill of 
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conception is a suflicient recompense for the labor of expres- 
sion, the lock of just appreciation, and the wliole wearisome- 
ness of life.** 

** Why, Mr. Somerville, you must be yourself a poet,** said 
I, surprised into addressing him with a friendly fervor. 

" You a po— et, Mr* Somerville ! ** exclaimed Mrs. Van 
Leer. ** Oh ! are you ? Wliy haven't you read me some of 
your verses ? Wliy haven't you written me a son — ^net ? 
Come, you naughty man, defend yourself, explain! Tell 
me now, do you re — ^ally write verses ? " ♦ ♦ 

** I can't believe it, Mrs. Van Leer," he replied. " Would 
I have failed to put you in the ixxft's comer— of the news- 
pajier ? Would I have failed to beg your admiration, if I 
Lad anything whereby to claim it ? No, the poetic feet have 
never been vouchsafed me, and I liave had to hobble my way 
through life on the crutches of prose." 

" Poor man ! your situation wor — ries mc," said Mrs. Van 
Leer. "You shouldn't exhibit so much mortiiica — tion, 
though. It is no compliment to «me, who can't write a line 
either.** 

Somerville smiled and bowed in the most flattering ac- 
knowledgment of the lady's wit. 

" Some of us are fortunate enough to live poetry, Mrs. 
Van Leer," said he. 

" Oh ! thank you," she answered, courtesying. " That is 
for me, and I accept it. I am poetry incar — ^nate. You can 
go on now with your philosophy." 

^ There is an enviable magic in the name of author," he 
continued. " It is a species of notoriety that has a more 
sudden expansion than most others, and perhaps a wider 
mnge. A popular writer always passes in society at his full 
value, and generally at something above his value. The 
fame of having written a book, acts upon a man somewhat as 
the die of the mint does on a piece of metal. Take a plain 
wclet of gold, equal in size and weight to an eagle, and 
you cannot put it in circulation ; no one will receive it at its 
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true value until he has weighed it and tested it; and few 
wish to give themselves so much trouble. But let the magic 
finger of the mint be hiid on the circlet; then every one 
recognizes it, and is anxious to possess it It is just so with 
n man : authorship can hardly be said to increase his intrinsic 
value ; but it certainly does increase his currency. Mr. 
Fitz Hugh, I congratulate you on your prospect of an exten- 
sive circulation." 

What he said clearly tended to diminish my glory in the 
eyes of the ladies ; yet his reasoning was too evidently just 
to admit of controversy ; and, besides, opposition would have 
proved me guilty of absurd vanity. 

*^ That is all perfectly just," I remarked. " Authorship is 
of course not an integral part of intellect ; it is only one of 
the most popular expressions of intellect." 

" Let me tell you one thing more," he said, " You will find 
other men's works attributed to you. You have only to wink, 
and the public will crown you with a chaplet of anonymous 
volumes. That," he added with a smile which had some 
scarcely iierceptible curl of irony, "is another advantage 
of authors, Mr. Fitz Hugh." 

He was woiulerfully clever certainly, and had a fare grace 
of language and uttenince. The reflection, that what he had 
just been saying ofl-hand was quite as good as anything of the 
kind which I could write at my scixjnest leisure, forced itself 
on me and produced a sentiment of proper humility. It was 
rare that he talked thus weightily before women ; in general, 
he treated them only to the dessert, the whipped creams, of 
conversation ; but I imagine that just now he was determined 
to make himself respected. Mrs. Van Leer felt the influence 
as well as I, and listened to his deep earnest utterance with 
an admimtion which came as near to seriousness as her 
trivial character could easily feel. 

" Mr. Somcrville," said Mary, " the die of the mint is not 
all that is necessary. Tlie circlet itself must be gold. If it 
is only brass, it cannot pass long for an eagle." 
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*< Granted, Miss Westervelt Mr. Fitz Hugh thaoka 
70a, of course, for the inferred oompliment. Observe, I 
don't dispute its justice. I Lave already prophesied his 
currency.** 

So he had, and yet under his smiling mask of compliment 
I thought I could detect a quiet sneer of irony and detraction 
Laugh who will at the sensitive vanity and the jealousy of 
authors, I maintain tliat the genus dandy and woman-killer 
ought to be painted with a still more enormous peacock-tail 
of conceit Perhaps, however, I did injustice to Somerville ; 
he may not have had the least fear of being blighted by the 
moderate shade of my bays; and, if really jealous of me, he 
was certainly admirable for the grace with whicli he compli- 
mented me. 

On the evening of that day, the four ladies of the family. 
gallanted by Hunter and Bob Van Leer, drove over to Koek- 
ford to attend a wedding. Henry had been invited, but pro* 
ferred to stay at home with a fictitious headaelie and a real 
cigar ; while Somerville and I, being strangers to the happy 
couple, had not received the compliment of cards ; and thb 
occasion was one of such tremendous privacy that there was 
no possibility of smuggling us into the party. Mrs. Van 
Leer charged us to keep each other company ; but we soon 
separated, as naturally as oil and water. Of late I felt an 
aversion for him which I blunderingly called instinctive, and 
considered it a proof of my quick iwjrception of chanicter, 
not rememljering how much I had admired him at (irst, and 
how doubtfully I had faltered back from my primal estimate 
of his worth. He was fixed now, however ; he had grown 
to be what the Italians call by their favorite word, and- 
fHitico ; the moment I was alone with him, conversation 
fli^gged, and I seized the first chance to get away. 

leaving Somerville and Van Leer over cards and brandy, 
I went home and stayed in my room till I got tired to death 
of it. Then I turned out and strolled around the SeaelifT 
house ; surveyed in detail its classic ugliness, now ethereal- 
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I called up the image of Genevieve to plead to the question 
ofy Guilty, or not guilty ? I thought that I could seCi now, in her 
strange alternations of girlish pettishness and womanly blan- 
dishment, a feverish sensibility to the influence of Somerville 
which resembled the disquietude of love. But had he won 
the cruel right to say to her, ^ I know that you are a guilty 
woman ? ** Ilcr clear smooth brow, frank and fearless eye, 
spirited lip, and virginal pride of carriage, answered back in 
fine scorn of the degniding supposition, " Not guilty ! ** Be- 
sides, she was Mary's sister ; the sharer of Mary's blood, 
being, daily lii<? ; and that alone sufficed to strike accusation 
dumb. 

Was it Mrs. Westcrvelt ? What faintest shadow of reason 
had I for tliinking it probable ? 

But might not the threatened one hSVe been a servant- 
girl ? No, it was not at all likely : men of the world do not 
talk thus to waiting-maids, and Somerville would have been, 
the last to waste rhetoric on one : he would have shaken her^ 
throttled her, struck her, sooner than that. So I said, at leasts 
for I was furious against him now, and believed him capable 
of unmanliness and brutality. 

I was unable to solve my hateful enigma. Tlie sphinic 
sat immovable, cruel, before me, perpetually repeating hi^i 
riddle, and I could not guess it. 

Meantime the storm was flapping its oceanic wings ove 'a 
earth and sea, like a mighty demon in his agonies. The rnL m 
spit with eldritch rage against the panes of tlie old hous^ 
rushed in heavy patterings athwart the slope of the roc^i 
gulched and guttered from the broken eaves, and beat like i 
flail upon the long grass in front of the doorway. The wiar^c 
clattered the window-fnimes, roared in the chimneys, nM^i 
shook until they groaned the branches of the great ov«3i^ 
shadowing maple. Thunder-peals opened growling in tlJ^ 
southwest, advanced booming, clanging along the line of 
shore, and fulminated overhead in prolonged, renewi^^T 
crashes, which seemed as if they would cnick the air and 
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the universal life of nature. Mpnstrous javelins of 
itruck the dusk bosom of the Sound, appearing to fire 
isume it utterly, so blank of being was the darkness 
succeeded* In general, a thunderstorm has a charm 
t but that one was painful and horrible. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



A. CnANOE IN THE HYBTSnT. 

^f|[^S I entered the SeaclifT grounds carljron the following 
r'/IU^ day, I said to myacll' thai I wns reiusiurcd ; that I be- 
*^"**' lievcd notliing of what I had seen and hciird, nothing 
of what I had suspected ; and that in future nothing should 
make me believe. I went, as it were, through all the dork* 
ened chambers of mj Npirit one aAer another, and sought 
bravely, though more than half in vain, to light them up onee 
more with sometliing like hope and happiness. It was an 
endless, disappointing task ; it was like letting candles down 
into foul, mcphitic caverns ; there was a momentary glow, and 
tlien diirkncs-s. 

Mr:). Westcrvelt was in the garden ulonc, padng pcnuvely 
up and down, as men often do and women rarely. Knowing 
how fond she was of company and Bmall-talk, I thought that 
Iter present demeanor betokened earnest reflection, and that 
perhaps she had more serious power in her than I had ever 
supposed. Possibly, she is brooding over the mystery, I 
thought, as I approached and begged leave to join her. 

Tlierc is sometliing in the position and movement of per- 
sons in a promenade wliicli permits tliem to talk more unre* 
strninedly, and so more sincerely, than when tJiey are silting 
or standing face to face. The play of the features cannot bo 
BO easily watched, and the quiet exercise luds the action of 
the brain. 
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^Toa are very much to be envied, Mrs Westeirelty** I 
Raid, intending to cimrge circuitously upon the mystery. 

^ Why so ? " she asked, with a start which seemed almost 
like a contradiction of my assertion. 

** Because you are so independent of the world for your 
means of happiness. Because you have such a charming lit- 
tle world of your own, all wrapped up in green leaves and 
roi^Ms and peopled by certain forms that look, — to a strangeri 
at least, — like angels.** 

Mrs. Westervelt nodded and smiled good-humoredly ; per- 
haps accepting a trifle of the angelic similitude for herself. 

** Yes, the girls are very beautiful," she replied. " Mrs. 
Van Leer, too, is pretty— don't you think she is — at times ? 
Well, perhaps not remarkably ; but Mary and Jenny, — there 
is no doubt about them, — they are sweetly beautiful. I do 
wish that t!iey could have a better chance to shine in society. 
They only see a little life in New York during the winter ;— 
Mary not more than twenty or twenty-five parties a year, 
really ; — Genevieve none at all as yet. Some people would 
think twenty parties enough ; but now it is not, you know. 
They ought to go to Saratoga and Newport. A girl misses 
a great deal who grows up without seeing Saratoga and New- 
port thoroughly. I really pity the poor children when I com- 
pare their seclusion with the advantages I had at their age. 
And the watering-places are even better now than they were 
tlicn, you know." 

** Superior privileges ? More water ? " I asked, a little 
annoyed at her shallowness when my own thoughts were so 
grave. 

**No, not that. Gracious, how you do joke, IVIr. Fitz 
Hugh ! But more society, you know ; more clumce of seeing 
the world. Oh dear me ! elderly married woman as I am 
; now, I have enjoyed myself superhumanly at Saratoga and 
Newport, especially at Saratoga. I used to be fearfully gay, 
Mr. Fitz Hugh, — ^a wild, waltzing thing, to be sure, in those 
^78i— though I suppose you can hardly believe it, now that 
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I am a mother of a family and living in such a quiet^ retired 
way." 

*' Marriage is a noble life,'' I said ; ^ especially to those who 
have children. I imagine that a parent lives youth over 
again in his or her offspring, without the follies and conse- 
quent regrets of the first youth." 

^ Yes, there is something pleasant in that, I suppose,'' she 
answered hesitatingly. ^Yes, one likes to see the young 
ones coming forward. One is able to advise them sometimes. 
I Ideally love to aid the girls with my experience,— -now really 
I do, — notwithstanding that it gives me a dreadful sense of 
aging. Dear me ! how they would laugh at my good advice, 
if they only knew how gay and flighty 1 used to be ! " 

*' Do they stand in much need of solemn counsel and re- 
straint ? *' I asked, with wliat I thouglit exceeding boldness. 
" Do you ever think of building a convent for them ? They 
are very young, and youth is heedless, everybody says.** 

" Yes, they are young, but not heedless, I think ; not veiy 
unsophisticated, really. They are very clever," she added, 
after a moment of reflection. " You must live with them 
years, and feel some responsibility for them, before you can 
realize how much talent tliey have." (I had realized it be- 
fore I had known them a fortnight.) " I don't feel yet as if 
I knew Genevieve thoroughly. Mary is much franker, and 
I ciui understand her better ; yes, Mary is perfectly open- 
hearted and sincere ; the dearest, best girl that ever lived. 
As for Jenny, she is too shrewd for me ; I never saw such a 
keen, ready-witted girl ; but she is not as prudent as her sis- 
ter. I hope she will have a good husband and love him 
properly. After all, most women need husbands to steady 
them and be their safeguards. I approve of early mar- 
riages, — I do, really." 

She sighed, and fell back into a pensive, almost melan- 
choly revery. It seemed as if she had uttered the last two 
or three sentences to herself, for she did not look at me, nor 
have the air of expecting a reply. I made none, and we 
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took a turn or two in silence. Her emotion^ slight and shal- 
low ns it probably wius interested roe for a moment, and I 
busied myself in questioning why she gave such on earnest, 
sighing approval of early marriages. Was it simply on tho 
brwid ground that she had married somewhat late, and that 
she felt her life to be a failure ? Very likely, for she was not 
a woman of profound or discriminating intellect, and an im- 
perfectly understood cause would easily account with her for 
a half appreciated effect. It was haixlly worth while to 
spend much effort in divining the motions of a mind so sen- 
sational and illogical as liers. She possessed some of that 
social cleverness or tact which seems instinctive in woman, 
but otherwise her si)iritual calibre was not noticeably larger 
llum that of her cousins the Van Leers, although, as with 
lliem, the heart wjvs bettor and stronger than tlic head. l>ut 
whether she distinctly knew it or not, whether she could 
state it or not, it was clear that something wore on her spirit 
and jaded her life. Her form had an elegance of proportion 
not easily destructible ; her face had been remarkable for that 
brunette beauty of regular features and sparkling black eyes, 
which is so lasting ; but, for all that, she had faded and was 
fading. She frequently drew a long sigh, as if to throw off 
the weight of some oppressive revery. Perhaps it was tho 
soberness and caixi of married life which galled her ; perhaps 
it was disillusion in regard to the happiness of holding a high 
position in society ; perhaps it was only a natural though 
premature decay of health and spirits. An early blight of 
beauty is frequently the lot of young women who marry old 
wen, and not necessarily, either, by reason of regret or of ill- 
treatment, but through the quiet working of tho ceaseless 
liws of nature. Well, if this was all, Mrs. Westi;rvelt was 
but paying a something for something, and need not be pitied. 
The Van Leers, it seems, yvem parrenns ; great golden bub- 
bles, still struggling towards the surface of society ; there 
doubtless to shine and break and disappear, like the bubbles 
which luid preceded them. Mrs. Westervelt had married an 
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elderly aristocrat to rise quicker, and was but suffering under 
the great and just law of compensation. Alas ! I concluded, 
if Genevieve is in danger of falling, this is not the woman 
who can save her. 

At her proposition we left the garden for the parlor where 
the family had collected. For a time the conversation was 
iced and slow, seeming to me in my uneasy abstraction like 
the talk of people whose hearts are for the moment far away 
from their tongues ; but presently Mrs. Van Leer turned to 
Genevieve, with her usual quizzing smile, and uttered a few 
jesting words which sounded to me like tlie raillery of a deviL 

" So you were very impru— dent last evening,'* she drawled. 
" You got terribly wet, 1 hear, while gratifying your passion 
for the sublimities of na — ture." 

Soincrville glanced at the two women with an expression 
of surprise which was almost anger, but quelled himself 
instantly, and became the most polished of human icebergs. 
Genevieve hesitated before she answered, and then stam- 
mered out, with a frail pretence at gayety : " Oh — ^I — ^you 
heard of my ill luck, cousin Jule ? Yes, Byron will bo the 
death of me, some day. That Jura thunderstorm of his has 
bewitched me so that I never can come in when it rains. In 
fact, lightning always did enchant me." 

"Ah, By — ronl" repeated the mocking lady. "That 
would be very well, Jenny, if you confined yourself to 
Childe Harold. But I understand" (in a loud whisper) 
** that you have been studying Don Juan lately." 

Did she mean the poem Don Juan, or the living Don Juan 
who stood there before me ? Genevieve bit her lips in undis- 
guisable annoyance, but sought to turn the conversation into 
nothingness by a jest. 

"The truth is that I stayed out because I was jealous. 
Sissy here has gained all the hearts of the house by getting 
herself run away with; and I wanted to do something to 
draw back the general attention; catch cold and have an 
interestmg cough, for example." 
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" Oil I I sec,* laughed Mrs, Van Leer. " You wanted the 
notice of our new pliysician. Doctor Somcrville, you must 
pre— «cribe for this poor, distracted child. By the way, 
Doctor, did you get wet last evening?** 

** I, Mkj. Van Leer ? *' he replied with a smile as cool and 
sweet as an iced cream. ^ I was in my room when the 
shower came on. If I had been out, I should have begged 
this imprudent young lady's permission to force her into the 
house.** 

Mrs. Van Leer wanted to continue the raillery; but 
either his elegimt com{)osure discouraged her, or she saw 
some menace in his manner which I could not see ; and so 
she held her flippant tongue. Genevieve was noticeably 
flushed and tremulous, and did not once glance at Somer- 
ville. 3Irs. Westervelt, who was bending over a bit of 
embroidery in a window-seat, pretending not to heed the 
conversation, had become ghastly pale, as if every word 
were a lancet and robbed her of some portion of her life- 
blood. Bob Van Leer was fast to my button-hole, a beefy 
de:id weight, perfectly non compos in the presence of all 
mysteries. Miss Westervelt had quitted the room a moment 
before, to bring something which slic said was for mc, and 
which I guessed to be the completed sketch of her horse- 
back escapade and rescue. I stood speechless, stunned with 
amazement, shame, and anger. Was it Genevieve, then, 
who had walked last night in the company of Somerville; 
who had sobbed and whisiKsred to him, perhaps upon his 
shoulder ; who had humbly and vainly implored his pity ; 
whom he had so insolently pretended to love ; whom he had 
called a guilty woman ; whom he could threaten to ruin ? 
The sluime seemed to clutch fast hold of me, and to gnaw 
my heart as if she were a sister of my own. Does Mrs. 
Van Leer half suspect this, and does that pallid shrinking 
mother-in-law know it, and is it this which so often flings sor- 
rowful shadows over the face of Mary ? No, they could not 
have seen through Somerville ; for, if they had, they surely 
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vrould not pennit him to infect the house with his presence. 
And yet, it was possible that they might not— dared not— 
drive him awaj. His character, I now feared, was capable 
of any wicked extremity ; and perhaps he made use of this 
very mystery to keep his hold on the unfortunate family: if 
they banished him, then he would fulfil his threat of expo- 
sure, to the ruin of one and the shame of alL They were 
weak and timid people, these Westervelts ; all of them 
women by sex or women by nature ; all of them together 
no match for him. 

After these thoughts came a revulsion, and my imagina- 
tion flowed back, like an exhausted billow, from the cruel 
stony credence upon which it had been driven. I glanced 
around the room from face to face, half believing that some 
sensitive heart would understand mine, and some merciful 
eye contradict my suspicions ; and when Miss Westervelt re- 
entered, she seemed to me like a good angel, come to 
deliver me from a flight of bewildering demons who whis- 
pered the omnipresence of wickedness, the universal, sepul- 
chral hollowness of virtue. There are moments of singular 
excitement, of which the power is perhaps exaggerated to 
the memoiy by their infrequency. 

Miss Westervelt's sketch was a fine one, and I had been 
delighted that it was to be mine, but now it pained me. As 
I gazed abstractedly at the two rushing figures on horseback, 
they seemed to float far back from me, to become weird and 
unearthly, and to transform themselves into a fiend pursuing 
a lady. I praised the picture, smiled over it, and inwardly 
shrunk from it. 

** I am glad you like it," she said, pleased. " I am sorry 
the frame is so much prettier than the drawing. You told 
Genevieve that you meant to frame it ; and Mamma said it 
must be framed for you." 

In the etfort to control my agitation and to express in my 
face what was proper, genteel and suited to the exterior 
occasion, I must have looked absurd, for Mrs. Van Leer 
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bunt oat laughing. ^ Come ! do speak, Mr. Fitz Hugh,** 
said she. ^'I never saw a man so dum — ^founded by a 
pn»— ent Is it the first you ever got ? ^ 

** No ; simply the best,** I returned, taking the sketch into 
my own hands and holding it up bravely. 

•* Tiie best, is it ? Well, then, sit down and write some of 
your best po— etry on it Give us an im — promp— tu now, 
and Mary will copy it into her al — ^bum.'* 

" Mucli obliged for your offer of her services,** said I. 
**^ Unfortunately, I have no impromptu prepared, and it 
would take two or three days to write one.'* 

•* How is that ? ** asked Mrs. Van Leer, simply surprised. 
*^ I thought an impromptu was a piece spoken right off, 
paL" 

Her brother burst into a loud laugh which fairly filled 
the house with a noise as of vanity and lies. 

** Nobly avowed, Mr. Fitz Hugh ! " said he. " Permit me 
to express my cordial admiration of your unflinching mod- 
esty.** 

He rose, shook hands with me, and then paced the 
room, s|)caking as follows : ^ But I must insist upon reprov- 
ing your incautiousncss, Fitz Hugh. You blight the bays 
of us versifiers ; you dim the halo of swift inspiration which 
is supposed to beam from us. Ladies,** (a sweep of his hand,) 
• ** in the presence of our conscientious, our heroic friend, I 
am impelled to confess my sins. Often and often have I 
travailed a whole week with a little poem, licked it slowly 
into sliape with the industry of a Virgil, and then, at some 
jovial board, or beneath the rom<intic shades of some picnic 
retreat, Iiave declaimed it as the offspring of the moment.** 

Here was another exasperating disclosure, if I had been 
in a state of mind to notice it. Hunter was a rhymester, 
then ; a rival of mine, and perhaps a superior in the favor 
of the Muses ; a companion in that flight by which I thought 
to soar above the heads of my male friends at Seacliff. In 
those days I magnified the office of tlie poet, because I 
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imagined that I was one of the inheritors of the divine suc- 
cession. Happy days ! when I believed that I should sit 
among the gods of song ; in the lowest seat of their glorious 
temple, indeed, but still among them and partaking of theur 
worship ; not crowned with a whole bay tree, but at least 
with a sprig. 

Just now I did not trouble myself 'about Hunter^s rival- 
ship, and in fact there was no need of it, inasmuch as his 
only claim to the bardic character lay in his uncommon, hut 
not precisely poetic, faculty of invention. He had told me a 
day or two before, that he never wrote a line of poetry in 
his life ; and it was a mere momentary whimsical puff of 
vanity, which led him now to claim the lyric halo. ]Many 
a man wears the cap and bells and walks in motley, who is 
capable of winning our respect, and would wiu it, were he 
not anxious to appear what he is not. 

The conversation went on around me, a pattering of un- 
meaning words, a i*epetition of irksome sounds, which annoy- 
ed me, although I did not attend to it, nor catch a whisper of 
its object, because there was a far other and more earnest 
dialogue going on within me. Two voices, like two spirits, 
were disputing there, one of which was brave and kindly, 
saying " llemain ! " the other cowardly and selfish, mutter- 
ing, *• Away ! " The selfish spirit conjured Up before me a 
house, like that of Scaclitf, its doors written over with names 
of dishonor at which a crowd of people pointed scornful fin- 
gers, while within, peering through the windows, cunning yet 
reckless, depraved, cruel, and exulting, sat a demon whose 
face bore the likeness of Somerville. I must not stay here, 
I concluded ; I must break away while I have the power. 
And even if to-morrow some new thought or revelation 
should come to detain me, I will still hold my heart in suck 
iron links of will, that — no matter how mad it may go— it 
shall not act out its lunacy. Yes, I tossed whole chains of 
stout resolutions into my future, just as Xerxes flung Iiis 
fetters into the Hellespont. There was extravagance in the 
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cnl in their nature. The rod had never alighted on him, 
however, for he was the only son, and more than that, the 
only child by the second wife. 

Willie's cliildisli glee evaporated at sight of Somerville, 
and sidling away from him, he took refuge with his sister 
Mary. I had repeatedly noticed this dislike or fear with 
which the boy regarded the elegant visitor, and had won- 
dered at it, for Soraerville often tried to tame him with pretty 
wonls and sugar plums. 

"Well, Willie, what are you doing this morning?** said 
Mary. " Why don't you ride your cane ? You may ride it, 
if you will go into the veranda." 

lie lifted his head out of the folds of her dress, and looked 
up in her face with a queer, cunning smile, which hinted at 
far maturer objects than toys, and was as much too old for 
him as his father's hat would have been. 

" I'll tell you a *tory," said he in a whisper, turning a cau- 
tious eye upon Somerville. 

" No, Willie ; I don't want to hear your story ; you don't 
tell true stories ; you make them up." 

" Oh, but this is a true 'tory," he urged. " This *tory is 
true, air the way. You hear me tell this 'tory, and then 
n — o— o more. Once there was a gentleman wanted to 
maiTy a laydce, and he couldn't because she wouldn't let 
him. Then he used to 'cold her, and push her, and 'trike 
her ; and so the laydee used to cry and cry and be sick ; and 
then," (here he paused as if studying out his conclusion,) 
"and then the laydee died, and— and the gentleman was 
hung." 

" Willie ! Willie ! " exclaimed Mary, laying down her 
work and looking earnestly at him, as if seeking to gather 
from his face more than he had said. "You mustn't make 
up stories so ; you make up naughty stories, Willie. Papa 
has often told you not to do so ; don't you remember it, Wil- 
lie ? " 

She caught the curious expression in my face, and ad- 
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dressed me : ^ Mr. Fitz Hugh, you mustn't mind what this 
diild says ; ho is a little heedless 'tory-teller, and that is all/' 

Willie seemed rather abashed and peeped sidelong at me 
to see how much he had fallen under my condemnation. 
Detecting more fun tlian displeasure in my countenance, he 
brightened up, smiled deprecatingly in his sister's eyes, and of- 
fered another remark. ^' Now I'll tell you something all true. 
Mamma lias lost her picture, and can't find it no— where. 
She thought Willie took it, but Willie didn't. It is lost." 

" What pictui-e do you mean, Willie ? " asked IVIary. 
"Not the pretty one? Not the one in the gold case? " 

" Yes, the pretty one ; the painted one, with gold over it, 
like a watch ; that one. She can't find it no— where." 

^ Mamma has lost her miniature ? " hiquired Genevieve. 
** Nonsense ! why, papa took it, of course." 

** Xatunilly," said Somerville. " Who else has so good a 
right to it?" 

**0f course Mr. Westervclt would take it," chimed in 
Mrs. Van Leer. " I al — ways remind Henry to take mine 
with him when he goes away from me. The iK>or fellow is 
dread — fully absent-minded on that point, and would forget 
it every time and so suffer abom — inably, if I didn't assist 
his memory. Isn't that so, Henry ? " 

** Noy Jule. I always think of it, you know I do," re- 
turned the heavy creature, surveying her with a fond admi- 
ration which ma<lc me respect his heart at the expense of his 
head. " Jule is forever making fun of me," he added. " I 
have to keep a stiff' upjier lip." 

** But tliere is another missing miniature, which Mr. Wes- 
tervclt has not taken," continued the satirical lady. ^' It is a 
mere tri — fie in value, to be sure ; but it is won— derfully 
precious, I fancy, to the gentleman who stole it." 

Here I saw Bob let oft* a wink of triumph and happiness 
80 emphatic that it ought to have been accompanied by a re- 
port. 

"Really," pursued Mrs. Van Leer, "what woman ever 
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complained before of losing her miniature? That is just 
what we want, — to have the men run olBT with our likenesses, 
and then bring them back to swap them for the orig— inals. 
I al — ways know how matters are going to end when a girl 
lets a young fellow get possession of her por — trait** 

Miss Westervelt blushed, but made no other response to 
this badinage. Evidently it was a portrait of hers which 
%ad disappeared, and I began to question quite earnestly 
whether Mrs. Van Leer referred to the sketch just presented 
to me, or to some other which had fallen into the hands of a 
rival. By this time Bob could "contain his glee and self- 
gratulation no longer. He floundered into the hall, executed 
tlircc or four steps of a cumbrous i>oIka, and nodded at me 
through the doorway with such violence that I had some 
hopes that he would break his neck. Sketch in hand, I 
slipped out of the parlor and joined the elated blockhead. 
He was in the gayest state of mind and body, (lounding me 
on the shoulders with his great fist, then ramming his hands 
elbow-deep in his pockets, then walking up and down chuck- 
ling. 

" Did you hear about t hat miniature ? " said he. " I've 
got it. I*m tlie feller. Come up stairs and look at it** 

I followed him to his room, and sat down in the midst of a 
saturnaliun confusion of cigar-boxe^, meerschaums, ale-bottles, 
soda-water-bottles, scent-bottles, loose corks, brushes, gloves, 
dressing-cases, hats, caps, boots, slippers, morning-gowns, 
coats, pauU, foils, boxing-gloves, pistols, ibwling-pieces, fish- 
lines, &c. &c., all spread over the bed, the chairs, the trunks, 
the tables, the wash-stand, the floor. 

" Got a lot of things here," observed Bob. " I never let 
the chambermaid meddle with 'em ; she gets 'em out of their 
places. Upset them traps on the floor and take the chair ; 
take a cigar too, won't you ? I'm going to. I haven't had 
my first smoke yet. I was just about to light up when I 
heard you come in, and run down to see you. I say, you get 
up here bright and early every morning, don't you, though ? '* 
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I accepted a regalia^ for I felt that I needed a sedative to 
endure ilie sight of that portrait in Ids possession. 

Unlocking a trunk, he took out of it a little package, care- 
fully wrapped in a fine cambric handkerchief, unfolded it and 
exhibited a daguerreotype in a well-remembered case of 
crimson yelveU It was the one which I had seen and cov- 
eted on the day of the horseback escapade. The first look 
at the face was granted to himself, and was enjoyed with ^ 
chuckle of satisfaction, a sigh of supreme contentment, whiCh 
made me envy him, liate him, admire him, and pity him, 
altogether. He passed it.to me as carefully and reverently 
as he would have handled the Koh-i-noor. Unconsciously 
I rose to receive it, and then sat quickly down again, for 
either the sudden rising or the sight of that fair face in his 
liands, made me dizzy« 

** An't it pretty ? " said he with another sigh and chuckle. 
** I tell you I am getting my courage up, old feller. I hooked 
that, and carried it off right before her eyes, though it scared 
me awfully to do it. But I knew I must begin to show grit 
sometime or other, or I never should make any headway. 
She made up all kinds of pretty pretences tliat she wanted it 
back again, but Sis told me not to be scared, and I held on 
like a good one. Glad I did, by Jove ! an*t you, old feller ?. 
The fact is, a man mustn't believe the girls half the time 
when they say No, or he'll act like a fool, and they'll despise 
him. I tell you, I begin to think there's nothing the girls 
hate so much as a fool, — a regular bashful fool ; — they like 
a confounded niscal better than a confounded fool, if the nis- 
cal has only got the brass and tlie brains and the maimers ; 
tliey do 50." 

** I am afraid you are correct," said I. Of course, I was 
thinking of the rascal who pervaded the mystery of Sfacliff. 

•* It an't right though, is it ? " resumed IJob. " A fool may 
be a good feiWr at\er all, and have a first-rate hciirt. But for 
all that they ciui't stand him unless he has the brass and the 
brains and the manners." 
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The idea of a fool having brains and manners seemed par- 
adoxical) but I did not think it wortli while to interrupt my 
friend, and, besides, a contradiction might have seemed like 
a personality. 

^ An't it beautiful ? '' he resumed, reaching out to take back 
the miniature. ^ You have a picture of her, too, in that 
little drawing there. You needn't feel anyways delicate on 
my account, Fitz Hugh, about keeping that Tm glad she 
worked it for you, and I'd rather you should have it than not, 
for you deserve so much. I did want it, though, till I got 
hold of this other. Now I'm perfe<!tly satisfied. I say, 
wouldn't you like to swap, hey ? " 

'' No, I think not," said I. " Don't you see, you dull youth, 
that this sketch is worth a hundred of your daguerreotype.** 
I broke out on him with a sort of vindictivcness, because he 
had annoyed me by his cliuekling confidence, his assump- 
tion of a monoiHily in Miss Westervclt, and his stupid im- 
pudence iu committing that sacrilegious thefl of her portrait. 
" Don't you know that that daguerreotype was done by a 
hired artist or artist's apprentice, while this sketch is the 
product of her own brain, and the labor of her own Imnds ? 
Don't you understand that this expresses something? that it 
means gratitude ? Don't you perceive that it is a token of 
comprehension between us? that it is a link for memory? 
Besides, it was not stolen ; it was her own gift, devised by 
her ; it came freely and unsolicited. AVhat do you think of 
that, my boy ? " 

A wild stare, an o\}Qn mouth, and two red cheeks showed 
me that his thoughts were astonishment and dismay. ^ What ! 
she — ^)'ou," he gasped. " Old feller ! — ^you don't mean to say 
that you — ^}'ou are courting her?" 

I had been too bold, too frank ; and I turned coward and 
hypocrite again. What if he should take alarm, make a des- 
perate rush to New York, and ofVer to lend the needy father 
fifty thousand or so, on condition of an early marriage with 
the daughter ! 
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^ Nonsense ! ** said L ^ Don't scare yourself with a shadow, 
Bob. You are welcome to the daguerreotype, and to the 
original-^when you get hen" 

^ Oh I ! well I I'm glad you an*t going in for her, old chap. 
You scared me awfully, though, for a minute. I tell you. 
Fits Hugh, you wouldn't say them kind of things if you 
knew how they cut me. I wish you wouldn't do it again, 
tliat's a good feller ! " 

**I won't,'* said I, and resolved to keep my promise, in- 
jurious as it might be to Bob's interests. I left the room a 
sadder man than I had entered it, but not a wiser, for jealousy 
had shattered all my resolutions of caution. Does not every 
sane adult know the sanctity with which a heart invests the 
object of its adoration ? It wishes to make no proselytes to 
that religion ; desires no concourse of fellow-worshippers ; 
asks for no high priest, no mediator. Above all does it shrink 
and grosm within itself when it sees another's hand ventui*e 
near that image which itself only dares to admire from a 
distance. Yet, when it sees this, the idol seems to become 
doubly worshipful. Where now was my resolution of living 
the life of an icicle at Scaclifi*? Melted in a furnace hotter 
than that of aMliction. Only to hear Robert Van Leer claim 
Miss Westervelt, made me feel that I could not give her up, 
no matter what might be contained in the cloud of mystery 
whidi shadowed her sister. And then this other thought 
moved me : tluit I was not yet certain of any error in Gen- 
evieve ; that by leaving Seacliflf I should only draw a veil 
between myself and the truth ; and that thus I might do 
lifelong injustice to one who was perhaps as siK)tless as the 
angels. Furthennore I argued to myself that I ought to 
remain, in oixler to be the enemy, and, if possible, the con- 
queror of the vampire. Yes, I concluded, I will stay and 
guard Genevieve; not suspecting her of any evil, though 
watching her as closely as if I were sworn to suspicion ; but 
tracking this man, spying out his very purposes, bulking him 
and driving him hence. 
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Ob, Youth ! how magniloquent it is, even in its sentiments ! 
how rhetorical even before it has spoken ! And yet, thank 
God for enthusiasm, the poetry of life, the prophet which 
shows us men and acts, not as they are in the present, but as 
they may be in the great future. Without the atmosphere, 
the skies would be blackness ; without enthusiasm, life might 
be a colorless gloom* 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



GENEVIEVE AND COUSIN JULE. 



^jS^lTffi RESOLVED to let no graas prow under my feet 
^Ik^ in the path of duty. I said ituit I would take 
y/*k« Genevieve in hand immediately, examine her, croas- 
exanune her, hint at my suspicions, watch for every start of 
eoDiiciousness, and, if possible, terrify her from the evil way 
into which I feared that she had entered. All that day, and 
Bgun that evening, I sought an opi>ortuiiity to speak with her 
abwe. At toiit, just as diiyliglit was changing to moonlight, 
like an allegro dying into an adagio, I found livr sitting on 
one of the benches which edged the cliff, gazing fur away 
into the soft southern horizon, and listening between Iter 
llioughti to some droning piscatorial tale of Robert Van 
Leer's. This is alone, I thought, for Bob docs not count in 
OHivcrsation, except as a sort of background of silence. I 
Would have preferred a full noontide on tier features, in order 
to note belter tlicir expression ; but if the imperfect light of 
the hour was a friend to licr face, it was also a friend to mine, 
ami one tlint I needed. In truth, I trembled a little, mid felt 
■Qtich more like a culprit than like a prosecuting ottomey. 
Standing near her^-and a little on one side, so that I could 
Command a view of her aristocratic profile, I stud'.i-J her for 
a moment, seeking some downcast look of unwort'iiii<;.-s, somo 
jndcd air of concealment, some terror of discovery, some 
flippant bravado of guilt. There was no such evil visitor in 
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that young paradise; there* was naught but intelligence, feel* 
ingy spir. \ and the calm pride of self-respect. Looking up 
at me presently with a wide-open serene eye, she broke the 
back of one of Bob's creeping sentences by saying, " Never 
mind about the other sharks, Robert. I want to ask Mr. 
Fitz Hugh what he is thinking of.'* 

^' Nothing/' replies Mr. Fitz Hugh, as much abashed as a 
schoolboy detected in committing a roguery when he should 
have l)een committing his multipIic<ntion*tabIe. 

^* Oh, oh ! how much reflection people have given to that 
subject ! I suppose, however, that nothing means a revery, — 
some i)oeticaI illusion, perhaps." 

" Exactly," said I. ** 1 have been troubled with an illusion 
lately ; a very bad one ; a perfect incubus, in fact." 

*' If it is so disagreeable, what makes you entertain it ? 
Why don't you turn it off and get a more amiable one ? Or, 
if you can't do that, why don't you give up su6h intoxicating 
things altogether, — take the pledge, as the temperance men 
say?" 

'* Perhaps I can't do either. Perhaps such changings and 
resignations are not within my power. It is a theory of 
mine that every man has his inevitable illusion. One re- 
s|>cctal>le middle-aged person of my acquaintance contents 
himself with the chimera that his neighbor, the starveling 
apothecary, is in secret immensely rich. He has no reason 
for this whimsical article of faith ; he holds it apparently by 
instinct, as he does the knowledge of his own identity, and 
about as firmly ; dispute it, and you are sure of encountering 
a long argument, of which nothing is comprehensible but the 
bare wonls, and those only as parts of speech, not as parts of 
logic You see, no man knows his own illusion ; for, if he 
did, he would drop it. As to mine, I have the misfortune to 
believe ' .it it is sober truth." 

*' Poor »*mn ! It seems to be a dreadful one, really. It 
quite unmans you. Do you suppose that your mind is 
sound ? " laughed Genevieve. 
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** PerhftpB you ain't well,'* observed Bob, witli a symimlhy 
which, though stupid, was sincere. "That's it, old feller, 
depend upon it. I tell you when I've eaten anything that 
don't agree with me, I get the blues the worst sort." 

•* Oh, Kobeft ! " exclaimed Genevieve. " Accuse a poet 
of dyspepsia ! "WTiat a horror ! " 

^ Not 80 bad an idea," said I. "I fancy that a great 
many awful phantasms of the brain do get into it from the 
stomach. In fact, there is such a thing as a dyspeptic 
mind. Nothing digests healthily in it ; acetous fermentation 
ensues ; the man is [x^rmanently soured." 

" Just so," assented Bob. ^^ I know a feller who has the 
hardest kind of dyspepsia. He smokes too many cigars, and 
he has awful low spirits. I tell him to leave off smoking ; 
but, you see, he can't do it. That's .always the way with a 
feller; when he's got into a habit it sticks to him like tar 
and feathers." 

•*Do you want to know what does the whole mischief?" 
I asked. " It is the first cigiir." 

•* Not a bit of it," retorted Bob. ** My first cigar made 
me sick, and made me say I'd never smoke another, — though 
I have smoked a lot since then." 

^ Still, it was the first cigar that began the habit," said I, 
persisting in my puerile philosophy, for want of something 
better to say. ** If there had been no first, there could have 
been no second." 

** I don't see that," replied Bob obstinately. " I could have 
UDoked the second just as easy as the first." 

** Never mind, Robert, you'll see it all some day," inter- 
posed Genevieve. " I want Mr. Fitz Hugh to go on. I 
suppose he is only speaking of cigars figuratively. He is a 
poet, and uses things as the symbols of thoughts. Please to 
proceed, Mr. Fitz Hugh." 

** I moan to say," continued I, " that it is the first step in 
evil which is the father of all the others and of the final ruin. 
I don't pretend to have discovered this truth, nor to be par- 
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ticularly worthy of preaching any great moral truth, even 
supposing that I had invented it* At the 8ame time, I wish 
I were fit 8o to preach. I believe that I should not have to 
go far to find those who greatly need a sermon.** 

I faltered here, for I thought that I was pushing allu* 
sion to the brink of accusation. Genevieve did, in fact, 
stare at me, but her face expressed only surprise and then 
curiosity. 

" Who ? Mr. Fitz Hugh," she asked. " Who is it that has 
just taken the first step down liill ? Not I, you may be sure. 
I am an old offender ; perverse and hai*dened in it ; no novice 
in n.iughtiness, not L Is it Robert? Ah, Robert! what 
liave you got on your conscience ? Do confess him, Mr. Fitz 
Hugh, and give liim absolution if he is penitent. Come, 
Robert, out with it." 

" Out witli what ?" says Bob. "I don't know what you're 
talking about. I say, Fitz Hugh, what's to pay ? What's 
the joke?" 

" No joke at all," returned Genevieve. ** Don't you see 
how dreadfully serious he is ? Who do you mean, Mr. Fitz 
Hugh? Is it papa? Are you thinking about his unlucky 
speculations ? I wish you could say something so very wise 
and so very terrible that it would, make him stop speculating 
forever." 

I was disconcerted by her gayety, and fell helplessly into 
tlie new track which she had opened for the conversation. 
" You are very clever," I said. " I hope you will not blame 
mc if I think it unfortunate that your father has acquired a 
taste for speculation. It is not a profitable acquisition. In 
the long run, the chances are that he will lose." 

" Make it a short run," observed Genevieve ; ^ it would be 
just as true, and more striking. But how comes it so ? I 
never heanl any one explain the mystery." 

" Why, it is very clear that many men must pay for blanks 
in order that money enough may be accumulated to furnish 
one lucky adventurer with a prize." 
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• Only rich men ought to speculate,** inferred Genevieve. 
• Poor men can't afTonl the risk.** 

''Nor rich men either/' said I, still hammering at this sub- 
ject because I knew not how to get back to the one nearest 
mj heart* ''I assure you that if I were a millionaire I 
wouhl not risk the first thousand in speculation. I know very 
well tliat, if I lost, I should most probably send off a second 
thousand on some wild-goo.<e cliase after the first That 
wooM be the beginning of the end. Once let this devil of 
fpecuhition into your head, and it is sure to run violently 
down some steep place into the sea. I saw a boy fishing in 
the creek, yesterday. He caught his hook in a root, thought 
he h:ul a bite, gave a triumphant haul, and lefl his line under 
water. Aha ! said I, you are a speculator." 

'^ Did he lose his line ? " inquired Bob, with a born fisher- 
man's sympathy. " Too bad, by Jove !" 

All this time I felt like a man in a railroad-car, who has 
Srand tliat the train does not stop at his vilhige. I had got 
OQ tliis topic of speculation, and could not discover how to 
flop it, nor how to bring it round to that mystery for the sake 
of which I had sought the interview. " The boy suffered a 
real misfortune," I continued desperately ; '' whereas it is not 
always thus with the unlucky speculator. Often he is not a 
whit poorer after failure than before ; he has only learned 
thtt he is not as rich as he supposed himself to be ; a very 
nnpleasan: discovery, to be sure, but not exactly a calamity. 
Let Oft supi>ose a parallel case of a man who gets merry with 
wine, and fancies himself to be Emperor of Siam, lord of the 
forty golden umbrellas, and so forth ; but, on coming to his 
sober senses, finds that all that Siamese business was a mis- 
conception. Has this individual any right to bewail his lost 
greatficss, and demand liis forty umbrellas again ? On the 
whole, we ought to be thankful to Providence for sending 
these occasional pressures to squeeze out the nonsense, and 
ranity, and lies, which are perpetually soaking into society." 

Did ever a preacher wande** farther from his text? I felt 
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that I wns ricliculous, although I knew that Genevieve oould 
not see it, because she was necessarily ignorant what a gap 
there was between my words and my thoughts. I made a 
short tacky and steered resolutely into the very breakers of 
the mystery. ^ I hope you caught no cold from being out 
last niglity'' I said. 

She gave me a side glance^ and then swept the horizon 
with her eyes in an absent-minded way before she answered. 
" No, none at all, thank you." 

^ It was a fearful storm/' I resumed, while my temples be* 
gan to throb as if tlie tempest liad entered into them. ^ It 
was very reckless in you to expose yourself, — ^without cause, 
too." 

^ Of course. But then there's no accounting for girls, as my 
old nurse used to say. We are permitted to have freaks, you 
know. Why not ? If Providence permits it, why not men ? " 

** To be sure, — to a certain degree. But when a freakish 
fancy risks the ruin of health, or— or anything else of price- 
less value, the owner of that fancy ought to shut it up, chain 
it, chain herself, rather than indulge it." 

" Veiy likely," she returned, beginning to bite her nails, 
and then drawing her hand from her mouth suddenly as if 
recollecting herself. 

^ I know of some one else who was abroad last night,** I 
said with a great effort. 

" Who ? " she asked, turning toward me abruptly, and, as 
I thought, eagerly. 

"Myself," I meant to have said; but really I could noi; 
the word died in my throat After a moment of hesitation, I 
replieil, "The principalities and i)Owers of the air." 

" Do you think I was in their company ? " she asked with 
a laugh. " Do you suspect me of being a witch and having 
dealings with the principalities?" 

" Yes ; I do suspect it ; I have grave reason to believe it** 

She clearly did not understand me, for she laughed again, 
carelessly. 
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" I say, what's tlie excitement ? ** inquired Bob. " What 
the Old Harry are you talking about ? " 

''You have ju8t named the personage, Robert,** replied 
Genevieve. 

« The devil ? You don't say so 1 Well, now I'll tell you 
the greatest joke. When I was a little chug, I used to tliink 
the devil got up all the thunder and lightning ; I did «o, and 
joa can ask Henry if I didn't. And it was very natural I 
riiould think so, seems to me. Xiightning never does any 
good, tliat I can sec ; it only does harm, kills people, sets firo 
to houses and splits trees ; and then it looks so tremendously 
rcJ-liot, you know." 

^ Cotton Mather entertained tlie same views,'' said I. ^ He 
thought that the devil had much to do with thunder-storms, 
especially as so many churches were struck by lightning in 
his day." 

"Did he, though?" inquired Bob, respectfully. "Well, 
vho was Cotton Mather ? " 

"^ One of the old puritan divines of Massachusetts. Au- 
Uwrof— " 

"^ Oil, I know, — one of the blue-noses. No, hang it I not a 
blue-nose ; that's a Nova Scotia man. The fact is, I always 
get the blue-noses and the blue laws, and the blue stockings 
all mixed up together. Now, I say, Fitz Hugh, you've read 
a great deal and travelled a great deal, and I want to ask 
70U one question. What does tlie devil keep up the fight for 
^hen he knows he can't wliip ? "Wliat's the use of it, and 
why don't he stop it ? " 

** Bravo, Eobert!" exclaimed Genevieve, throwing her 
bead back in laughter until the moon shone full upon the fair 
features, revealing with a light that was almost saintly their 
childlike glee and purity. ** What a theologian you are ! for 
really a man must have some idea of theology merely to ask 
^hat question. Do try to answer him, Mr. Fitz Hugh. I 
bavc often puzzled over that point myself. Oh, yes, you can 
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answer him, t00|— a man that has read and travelled as much 
as you have, — for shame to pretend ignorance I ** 

*' Light up, Fitz Hugh, and pull away,^ added Bob, en- 
couragingly. 

The evil one was not so far from my subject, I thought, 
and so I struck into his trail with some spirit ^ Why, the 
truth of it probably is, that Lucifer is a grossly self-deceived 
individu«il with regard to his chances. The more immoral a 
mind is, the more liable to deception on moral questions. A 
thoroughly bad nmn, for instance, holds that everybody else 
is at heart ti^ bad as himself, and, if not so savingly, is more 
firmly convinced of the doctrine of total depravity than the 
most devout Calvinist Moral insanity, in short, generates 
more or less of mental insanity. Now, tlie devil, being infi- 
nitely wickeder than any human creature can be, is in pro- 
portion infinitely more subject to delusions in regard to the 
comparative extent and power of the two principles of good 
and evil. He peri>etually expects to see the entire universe 
coming over to his party. More than this, he believes that 
at this very moment every saint, and even every angel, is at 
bottom a hyix)crite. He has fully expected to catch every 
tempted, worried, but pniying and victorious pilgrim, that ever 
trod the shadowy valley and passed between the lions and 
forded the dark river and entered with noise of hymns into 
the golden city. Every time that a martyr has witnessed a 
good confession and risen from the stake on fiery pinions to 
the foot of the great white throne, this irreclaimable victim of 
moral insanity has been as much astonished, and his ardent 
expectations have been as much outraged, as if the circum- 
stance had never happened before. I don't approve, by the 
way, of those ascriptions of immense power which are made 
to this personage by some imaginative preachers. If he is in 
good faith and without a metaphor, the prince of this world, 
it seems to me that we are bound to treat him with that rev- 
erence which St. Paul recommends us to render unto all 
who are in authority. Now 1 say it without Hhame, and I 

8* 
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tay it firmly, that I have no reverential feelings towards the 
devil** 

•*Nor I neither, by Jove!" broke in Bob enthusiastically. 
•* I tell you what, old feller, that*8 first-rate. I say, Fitz 
Hugh, he must be an infernal old ass. But youVe done him 
brown.* 

" He IS usually considered black,'* said I. ^ But Fm glad 
you like my thesis. My tutor didn't. It's a scrap from one 
of my compositions.** 

** No ! by Jove ! is it, though ? Well, I thought you was 
spinning it off pretty hifalutin for common talk, now. But 
it's splendid anyhow. And the tutor didn't like it? Well, he 
must have been about as great a fool as the devil. How- 
ever, these private tutors seldom are great men." 

**But I have another way of explaining Lucifer," said I. 
**You may call it my shorter catechism. I never hear him 
mentioned but what I think of Sairy Gamp's Mrs. Harris. 
I don't believe there is any such person." 

**You don't!" exclaimed Bob, who was not versed in the 
later constructions of theology, and to whom this declaration 
seemed a species of atheism. '* What do t/ou think, Jenny ? " 
he added, looking all abroad, as if his moral ideas had lost 
their accustomed guardian. 

**I think that Mr. Fitz Hugh used to write pretty clever 
compositions," said she. " He hasn't improved so very won- 
derfully since he got to be an Idler in Italy. Come, Robert, 
give us something of yours now. Let's hear a bit of your 
valedictory." 

** Oh, Jenny, I didn't take no valedictory," returned Bob 
humbly. ** No, no ; couldn't come that ; didn't kill myself 
with trying, either. By the way, it always struck me as queer 
that they didn't have five or six valedictories to a class, so as 
to give more fellers a chance. But then there's the trouble 
that they would all have to say about the same thing, which 
would be tedious." 
**Let them all speak together," proposed Genevieve. 
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^'Ahy but then you couldn't understand what any of them 
said," objected Bob. 

" Yes, but it wouldn't be tedious,** she replied. ** On the 
contniry, it would be grand fun to see ten valedictorians, all 
spouting at once and each trying to drown hi;) neighbor, like 
so many fire-engines playing on each other. I am sure the 
ladies would be amused ; and, if they liked it, of course no- 
body else would dare complain." 

" Oh, but that wouldn't do, no how," decided Bob impera- 
tively. 

" Never mind, then. But give us one of your compositions," 
said Genevieve. 

" Now, Jenny, I'd like to please you, but I can't do it," 
rosi>onded the unsuspicious youth. " The fact is, I scarcely 
remember any of my own compositions ; the biggest part of 
them was done for me by other fellers ; and I found them in ci- 
gars, you know. Oh, I'll tell you the greatest joke. I handed 
in a [Hcce to the Professor one day, thinking I had pleased 
him that time ; for it was a first-rate one, if I do say it Well, 
when I went after it, he asked me how long it took me to 
write it. Says I, it took me two days. Says he, you are 
smart ; it took me a week. Well, Jenny, I don't suppose you 
ever felt so flat' in all your life as I did in that single minute. 
The way it happened was this : 1 gave Dick Carter, a Con- 
necticut feller, three bunches of real Figaro Regalias to write 
me a piece. Well, Dick,, instead of getting it out of his own 
head, went and copied it out of Harper, and got hold of one 
of the Professor's own articles. I tell you I cut Dick's assist- 
ance after that. He wan't original enough for me." 

I had been driven clear off my course, and was puzzling 
how I should get back again. I stood gazing at Genevieve, 
who laughed heartily at Bob's whimsical tale of misfortune, 
and whose merry eyes met mine without faltering, or even 
seeming to wonder at my unusual gravity. I had not laughed 
at all during the interview, although I had said things which 
bore a semblance of gayety. Is she innocent, and am I & 
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monomaniac, the fool of mj own imagination ? I questioned. 
I uncovered my forehead to the southwest wind, — blowing 
straight from the Indian paradise, humid, meflow, calming, 
sweet as the breath of seraphs, — and looked away over the 
silvcr-rippIed Sound, oceanic in moonlight, seeking to bring 
Nature in some way to my aid, and thus escape out of my 
bounded helplessness. Let me make one more effort to probe 
her soul into expression, I thought, and then, if there comes 
to her face no response of sell-accusation, let me clear her 
utterly and forever. But I could think of nothing to say 
that would fit my j)urpose, except another allusion to the 
evening of the tempest. 

** Really, that storm seems to have taken a strong hold 
upon your mind," she replied, looking at me mther more 
gravely than hitherto. 

** Well, it might ! " said I, my voice sinking, in spite of 
me, to a whisper that was absolutely theatrical. " I was out 
bit.- 

"Were you? Where?'* she asked, rising and bringing 
her face so near mine that I could observe every light and 
diailow of her emotions, and see that she was not only atten- 
tive but anxious. I watched her steadily while I replied, 
** Wlmt if I were here in this garden ? '* 

" Here ! You ! What, here ? ** she re[>eated. '* Oh, you 
are joking. Why, I was in the garden ; I was, really. If 
you liad been here, I should have seen you, I think." 

** Perhaps it did not occur to you to look," said I. " Per- 
haps you were too much occupied with something else. 
You did not »ee me ? Well, I may have been here, for all 
tlint." 

** What, Fitz Hugh ! " broke in Bob, loudly, regardless of 
tlte fact that we had been whisjKjring. " Was you really out 
uerc la<t night in that regular pour ? why didn't you come in 
anj rfeep with me ? " 

**01i ! that's deli— cious ! That's su— perb ! Wliat a dis- 
^very ! " exclaimed a voice behind us. 
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Before we could turn, Mrs. Van Leer bounded upon os 
holding up her dress to a very unnecessary altitude as sh( 
crossed the flower-beds. She laughed outrageously at first 
and then shook her little fist in my face with simulatec 
anger. 

^ I have found out the culprit," said she. ^ Oh, what i 
detective I am ! What a sly rogue he is ! Really, I thought 
it was Mr. Somcrville ; but now I sliall have to clear hin 
and put you, — ^yes, you, sir, — in the irons. Ah ! you coai 
my little inexperienced cousin out in a thunder-storm, anc 
get her wet to the skin. What do you think will be done 
witli you, sir ? Don't you know that you ought to go to the 
penitentiary ? Or do you believe that you can get off on the 
plea of insanity ? ** 

" Nonsense, cousin Julo ! '* said Genevieve. " Don't b< 
silly ! I didn't see him. I don't believe he was here at all 
J was alone." 

" Precisely ; it is perfectly true," added I. ** I did no 
see Miss Genevieve. In fact I haven't said that I vrai 
here." 

** Oh ! oh ! now then I have caught you," answered Mrs 
Van Leer with another burst of glee. " Those stories don'i 
hang together. You were here, and didn't see her; anc 
then, again, you wan't hei*e. Don't you see that you con 
tra— diet yourself? Come along; come right along witi 
me. I can't have any collusion between the accused par 
ties." 

She caught my arm and dragged me away. It would hav< 
been ungallant to resist, and besides it would have been use 
less to remain, for I could not have prosecuted my examina 
tion of Genevieve in her presence. Conscious that I hai 
learned nothing, I resigned myself to my ill-success and U 
Mrs. Var> Leer, who hurried me, chattering all the way 
down the shrubbiest walks of the garden, and stopped in i 
grape arbor where we were concealed alike from the hous< 
and from our late companions. 
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^ Now tell mo all about it,** said Bhe, ^ Confess the whole 
extent of your wickedness. Tell me what made you do so. 
Perhaps I shall take pity on you, and get you par-— doned at 
Iiead-quarters.** 

''Thank you for nothing, ma*am. I am as innocent as 
these hoilyhoocs. If I was out in the rain, it was because, 
like them, I couldn't help it.** 

" Oh, what a veg— etable you are ! Wliat a green young 
Bprout ! What a little innocent po— sy. Very well ; I be- 
liere all you say ; you didn't mean to get wet ; no, no. It 
must have been ve — ry embarrassing. These naughty show- 
ers are a dread — ful damper on coquetry, aren't they ? But 
now, tell me, did you flirt ve — ry badly? You shouldn't 
Imvc done so, you know, for Genevieve is a mere girl, and 
not a match for you. "Why didn't you take one of your 
age ? why didn't you take me, for exam — pie ? " 

" Don't ! don't ! Mrs. Van Leer ! " I remonstrated. " I 
diJn't flirt, I do assure you. I didn't see Genevieve. The 
whole thing is a mere blunder of Bob's. I didn't say that I 
was in the garden. I was merely supposing the case to 
Genevieve in order to pique her curiosity and tciisc her. I 
am as much astonished that she should have been in the 
garden last night as you can be." 

**0h ! that isn't friend — ly, now ; that isn't a bit gal — lant, 
iH)w,'' she replied, in a tone of mock reproach. " Don't you 
Know that when a woman solicits a man's confldence, she does 
Inm a fa — vor, and that the least answer he can make is a 
full confession ? Well, I must buy your se— cret then. 
^Vluit can I do for you ? Really, I would give almost 
any — ^thing to get a full disclosure out of you. What are 
you going to ask for your mystery. Now don't be too hard 
upon me." 

She had kept hold of my arm all the while, and she now 
leaned upon it heavily, while her manner became still more 
frolicsome and coquettish. I must declare modestly that she 
seemed to me less bent u]X)n penetrating my secret than upon 
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tantalizing me into a flirtation, as I had repeatedly seen I 
trj to allure Soroerville ; and I half forgot my previous e 
barrassment in this new one, which was ridiculously p 
jJexing. 

" I do solemnly aver, Mrs. Van Leer, that I have nothi 
to tell,*' I asseverated, as she looked up in my face and poul 
her lips with a tempting pretence of sulkiness. ^ I have 
connection with last night's mystery, if there was a mystei 
I was not even out in the rain. I watched the storm, sh 
tercd and peaceable, in the doorway of my boarding-houi 
Besides, if I had a secret, you, a married lady, would not gi 
a toss of your fan to buy it." 

" Oh, you don't know us women," she replied. " We « 
iiisa — tiubly inquisitive. Marriage satisfies only half o 
curiosity. Come, I would do won— ders to persuade y 
to confess." 

She brought up her right hand, joined it to her left a 
clasped both together over my arm. " Now what makes 
women love scan— dal so ? " she continued. " What mal 
us willing to give so much more for a bit of fresh, hot titt 
tattle than a man would do ? " 

" Do you really want to know ? " I asked, glad to chan 
the conversation. " For, if you do, I think I can tell you.* 

" By all means tell me, and after that you will tell me I 
secret. Let us walk down this shady path where we sb 
not be interrupted." 

" Listen then. A woman cares more for scandal thai 
man, principally because her mind and her time are 1 
filled up than his by serious matters. Her occupations, su 
as embroidery, sewing, and housewifery, are not suflicieot 
distend her intellectual capacity, while they are often ji 
sufficient to keep her from severe reading and reflection.'' 

" It seems very likely, although a trifle per — sonal,** sa 
Mrs. Van Leer. 

" Now, then, here is a vacuum," I went on ; " but Natu 
abhors vacuums, and fills them all as fast as they occur ; i 
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is t conscientious dentist and allows of no cavities. Well, the 
cheapest and Iiandiest material for stuffing a bollow head is 
gowip.'* 

^ Go on, Mr. Flat — tercr. I understand why we love to 
hear gossip ; now tell me why we love to talk it.'* 

** Change the figure then. Don't you know that a tumbler 
full of air is much more sonorous tlian one which is full of 
water, or lead, or gold ? " 

" How deli— cious ! A tumbler full of gold ! " observed 
Mw. Van Leer. 

^ Well, scandal is the most ethereal of mental substances ; 
a wind tliat blows nobody any good, but still only wind. Of 
course the lady's intellectual tumbler, having little or nothing 
in it but this same vohtile gossip, is astonisliingly resonant. 
Do you comprehend ? " 

•* Per — fectly. All that gets into my empty head as easily 
as 80 much tittle-tattle. You are mon — strous civil, by 
llieway, to tell me these pretty things. But never mind 
about that now ; just listen to one question. Don't you think 
it is an abom — inable shame for the men to keep us in such 
a sphere, that our only means of filling our craving noddles is 
to pour them brim full of slan— der ? Don't you believe 
that the strong-minded women are right ? Don't you think 
that we ought to stand up on a level with men ? " 

" Of course. Why don't you ? Why didn't you grow six 
feet high, as I did ? What made you stop just when your 
head had got up to my shoulder ? " 

**Ji my head just up to your shoulder?" she replied. 
•* Really I think it must be higher. Let us mcas — ure.'* 
Slie laid her head against the shoulder in question, raise<l it 
again, gave me a glance of provoking coquetti:»hness, and 
riglied. " IIow hum — bling ! " she said. ** I admit my lit- 
tleness. Please to go on ; take advantage of your superiority. 
What about the strong-minded women ? " 

Oil, you veteran, seasoned, reckless flirt! I thought. I 
wish your Potipliar was here to make you let go of me. 
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My voice wns getting quite husky with embarrassment, bu 
cleiaring it with a hem, (which made her laugh,) I laonche 
desperately into my subject. **A strong-minded— ha— w< 
man, indeed. I don't believe they are serious in their pn 
fessions. I don't believe they really wish to equalize tli 
two sexes. If they do, why don't they begin at the bottoi 
and set things right in the lower animal kingdom, before the 
meddle with the privileges of the human male ? Why don 
they get up a charitable society for sewing manes on to tfa 
lionesses, and giving the peahens as splendid tails as th 
peacocks ? " 

** Perhaps we don't want to meddle with the dirty bird 
and beasts," interrupted ray companion. 

^ If they could only induce the male parrot not to wea 
finer feathers than the female," I prosecuted, " and persuad 
the cock not to crow louder or fight better than the pulle 
we should doubtless be shamed into following the modes 
example so set us by our inferiors. We should reduce ou 
stature to five feet two, speak treble, and be afraid o 
thunder." 

" Oh, disgust — ing ! " said she. " I wouldn't have such , 
man about me." 

" Exactly ; of course you wouldn't. Now, don't you se^ 
Airs. Delilah, how absuixl it is in you to want to cut off th 
strength-bearing locks of Samson ? " 

^Ah, but tliii Mrs. Delilah doesn't want to cut them o£ 
The most she can imagine herself as wishing is to have jus 
such locks herself." 

" Well raise them, then ; but after you have got them, b 
contented ; don't ex|)ect us to admire you then for the deli 
cate curls of grace and womanliness that you have throwi 
away. At best, Mrs. Van Leer, I am afraid that your ne^ 
hair would be only a wig. Now wouldn't you much rathe 
have a husband ? " 

"To be sure I would, or a beau, either," she replied, bend 
ing her head as if in laughter, so as to let her braids swee] 
my shoulder. 
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Driven to recklessness, teased beyond the limits of civil 
emlunince, I turned upon the indiscreet yet renlly cold- 
blooded creature who hung at my elbow, and uttered certain 
remark.^ perfectly proper, I maintain, in themselves, but so 
odious to the average female sense of propriety on this side 
of the Atlantic, that I have been counselled not to report 
them in these pages. I spoke of what I considered the true 
sphere of woman; I enlarged especially upon the pains, 
pleasures, and glories of maternity ; and I expressed myself 
in the plainest, bluntest words that are to be found in Eng- 
lish dictionaries. // As I went on, I discovered that the most 
heedless of hoydens may be a prude, ju^t as the most boister- 
ous of bullies may be a coward. Mrs. Van Leer took off 
one hand from my arm, then the other, and finally stood a 
full yard awny from me, although she laughed heartily. 

** That will do," she said. " I fancy that you have ex- 
hausted the subject. You are a man of the world, I see. I 
hnve a groat mind to tell my husband how sau— cy you are. 
^fiver mind, though ; I will be discreet, if you will. Come 

'nto the house now, and let us know all about the mys — tery. 
Do!" 

** 1 have no mystery," returned I. " Good-night." 
^Vell, I had pryed but a very short way into the mind of 
wriovieve ; but does it not often happen thus, and are not 
^^'^ failures as edifying as our successes ? If a man should 
*^ll only the good luck that befalls him, he would make a very 
absurd and incomprehensible tale indeed of his experiences. 
I^ Mrould be a Chinese picture : all lights and no shadows ; 
^^^ght, flat, and false. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



A FLIBTATION AND A FINOER-RINO. 



^^ARLY after breakfast tlio nest morning, I saw Mi». 
fljN^^ Van Leer prowling up and down the beach in front 
^--^ of my lodgings, ostensibly looking for ECa-gliellD, but 
, cnfiting vnrious sidelong glances toward my windows. She 
liad pcrliaps got over her little alarm of the previous evening, 
and was willing to try another round or two of flirtation. 
Please to wait, lliought I, until Tlcnu Somcrville arrives, or 
somebody else who lias nothing on his mind, and would like 
to be amused by a trifle ; and accordingly, she waited, while I 
watched her tmnqiiilly through nn opening between my cur- 
tain and the window-frame. She held her skirts very high, 
as if to keep the dry eand from soiling them, and showed 
such fresh finely-filled stockings, such small neatly-fitting 
bootees, as would liave excited a sensation even in that para- 
dise of the femme hien chaussif, the Bouleoard de» Itaitent. 
Ala Treat came to the window once in process of making 
up my room, and turned away with a sniff that was vigorously 
signilionnt 

" What do you think of that lady ? " said I, hardly able to 
repress a prophetic smile at what I knew would be the answer. 

" Well, Lewy, I don't want to say nothing against nobody; 
but — I can't abide bcr. She don't know how to behave her- 
self. <A foolish woman is clamorous; she is simple and 
knowclh nothing ; ' Proverbs, ninth, tliirteenth. I wouldn't 
have her to board in my house, not for silver and gold. The 
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capers she's capable of cutting up would disgrace a poor old 
brown house like our^n, though I 'spo^ they don't hurt a great 
splendid white mansion, with four chimneys and a portico. 
Just see the critter a-hoisting her coats. I tell you, Lewy, I 
think she's a regular New York fasluonable hussy, there ! " 

Mrs. Treat, beginning with a resolution not to speak evil 
of any one, had waxed stronger and stronger in disparage- 
ment, until it did not seem that there was much left of Mrs. 
Van Leer's character. How often have the best of people 
opened a conversation, or even a sentence, at the top of the 
moral stairway, and finished it at the bottom! I laughed 
silently at the spiritual incoherence of my worthy nurse, but 
fead her no stupid lecture on the shi of uncharitableness ; 
simply proceeding to guess what was Mrs. Van Leer's opinion 
of herself, and then to decide what was my opinion of her. 
In her own estimation, doubtless, she was a superhitively 
attractive creature, witty, perfectly acquainted with the ways 
of the world, mistress of herself, much sought after by men, 
^ overmatch for the best of them, and in no danger of 
coming to ill. In my estimation she was lively whhout being 
l^riUiant, and extremely imprudent without being demoralized. 
She often said smart things, but it was chiefly because she 
^>d a great many things, and did not check herself from 
^ying anything, however free or impertinent. She never 
^top|Hid to reflect ; an idea scarcely entered her head before 
*t bounded out again ; she could not keep one long enough 
to combine it with another ; and thus her little rattle-box of a 
skull was always pretty nearly empty. Neither good nor 
l>ad, neither wise nor very foolish, she stuck in what might 
be called an unhappy medium. 

While I philosophized thus, I smoked my cigar and watched 
her coquetries with the mussels. She got out of patience at 
last, let go the folds of her raiment, threw away her shelly 
booty in a heap, and walked slowly toward Seacliff, " with 
many a longing, lingering look behind." An hour afterwards 
I followed in her little footsteps. 
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n are you ? ^ said Bob, who met me on the veranda, 
p liere too late, old feller. She's gone.'' 

^^TVlio is gone ? " I asked, with some disquietude, for guilt- 
less as I was of any intentional flirtation with Mrs. Van Leer, 
I had a vague fear that my last evening's conversation with 
that indiscreet female would bring me into trouble. Many a 
youthful conscience, before now, has suffered a sort of re- 
morse because of the stains on brother or sister consciences. 

" Why, Genevieve," replied Bob. " So your cake's dough, 
this morning. She's gone to New York, with Mary and 
Mrs. Westervelt, — ^about some shopping, of course. But you 
needn't feci much cut up ; she'll be back again to-night. I 
say, how infernal stupid I was last evening ! There I sat 
and sat, like a confounded fool, while you was talking to 
Genevieve, and couldn't think what you was after. If I had 
thought, you know, that you wanted to make up to her, I 
would Imve put off and left you alone. Why the old boy 
couldn't you wink at a feller?" 

'^ Never mind," said I, tempted first to laugh in his face, 
and second to pull his ears until they should be as long as 
those of other asses. '^ No great harm done, under the cir- 
cumstances. But what will you do to-day ? " 

" Oh, fishing. Going out in the yacht after dinner. Henry 
was going to New York with the ladies ; but when he found 
what a grand day it was for sharking, he backed out, and sent 
Hunter with 'em. Sis was going down, too ; but she's backed 
out, as well." 

" Has she ! " said I. My vanity suggested why Mrs. Van 
Leer had concluded to remain at Seacliff ; but I resolved not 
to bite at her hook, no matter how temptingly she might bail 
it with her French bootees. 

"So we've got to take her along %vith us," added Bob, 
'i with the look of a much bored individual. I hate to have 
\ women on hand when I'm busy fishing ; they make me mad 

with their little squealings and fol-dd'-rol. I've tried it two 
or three times, and it don't pay. I tell you, fishing is a thing 
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that I want to give up my mind to. But you are a good- 
natured feller, Fitz Hugh ; you'll bait books for Sis, and keep 
ker out of the way, won't you ? " 

''Thank you, I should be happy to do it ; but the fact is 
that I have some writing on hand, and I don't think that I 
can go.** 

**Oh, that's too bad, now!^ groaned Bob. "Oh, I'd 
counted on your going along." 

** Very sorry, indeed," said I. " Grood-moming. I must 
go right at my business." 

I had got a little distance away, when he roared after me, 
^ I say — I guess you wouldn't have found your business quite 
■o pressing if the had been going with us — haw haw haw ! '^ 

I knew that he meant Genevieve, but did not answer 
further than by casting a grin of contempt at him over my 
shoulder. I spent the rest of the forenoon in filling up the 
points of a ballad about a gentleman, who rescued a lady, 
who was being borne away by a black steed, who was sup- 
posed to be Lucifer incarnate in horseflesh. About eleven 
o'clock Mrs. Van Leer appeared on the beach, and resumed 
her conchological investigations ; and, after a while, I heai*d 
her voice down stairs, discoursing in dulcet tones to my glumly 
responsive landlady. She stayed some time, talked insinu- 
ating gossip, otfered to give instructions in various mysteries 
of tlie toilet, and only retreated befoi*e the inhospitable remark 
tliat it was " most dinner time, and the pot a bilin." 

At two o'clock I saw the yacht glide out of the creek, with 
Soiner\'ille and the two brothers on deck, but no Mrs. Van 
Leer. In half an hour thereafter she was busy in her old 
field of natural history ; then sauntered onwards to a little 
wooded point, called The Cedars ; then strolled slowly and 
languishingly back agi\in. Seeing her approach the house, I 
ran down stairs, hurried across the garden, leaped the rail- 
fence, and took a walk in the country ; for I was resolved not 
to be left alone with hCr, chiefly, I believe, for fear that her 
consuming little fire of a tongue might destroy whatever 
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chance I bad of standing well with Miss Westervelt On 
turning, I met Ala Treat in the back doom^'ay, smiling the 
smile of the crueL 

^^ Ah ! " she snuffed, emphatically, ^ Tm glad yoa was 
gone. That critter has been here, and had the face to ask 
for you. I told her you wan't here, and I did long to say 
I was precious glad on't. She meant to ask for you this 
morning ; but she dasn't. I didn't tease her to stay all the 
afternoon, I reckon." 

" You don't mean Mrs. Van Leer ? " I inquired, innocently. 
** What could she want of me ? " 

^ Well, I shouldn't like to know wliat she wanted. I didn't 
osk her what she wanted. She'd better be to home, darning 
her husbund-tliat's-as-stupid-as-a-block*s stockings, instead of 
running round to see young gentlemen at their lodgings." 

** Why, you don't know anything really bad of Mrs. Van 
Leer, I hope ? " 

^ Well, Lewy, Pa Treat has the same opinion of her that 
I have; he says that he's afraid she's a real wild heifer. 
You keep shy of her, Lewy, or she'll make trouble for you. 
She's a regular New York character ; she don't know how 
to wear her clothes decent ; that's what she don't." 

A significant motion at her neck and shoulders explained 
Ma Treat's meaning. 

Was this inconsiderate woman in love with me ? Not a 
bit of it, most probably ; she only meant to amuse herself. 
But why had she not tried her coquetry on me before ? It 
is diiricult to say ; we are a freakish set, men and women ; 
we are subject to whims as unreasoning as dreams. Have 
not I, in my bachelor life, known this or that young lady for 
weeks, mouths, years, and never thought of flurting with her, 
and, all of a sudden, the caprice hiis come upon me, and 
I have flirted ? Is an author bound to understand every- 
thing that everybody docs, and present sufficient reasons there- 
for ? Why, people arc not always able to give an account of 
their own actions. For poesy's sake, let the world occa- 
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fiionallj accept a circumstance tliat is mysterious, that is 
unpremeditated, that is incalculable. For my own part, I 
do not pretend to see through the half of what happens. 
Welly was Mrs. Van Leer to blame for her nonsense ? Of 
course ; but so was her husband partly to blame for it ; ho 
luul no business to spend nearly all his time in fishingi 
hunting, playing euchre and drinking nnnt-julcps. He un- 
questionably admired and loved his wife ; but he was too 
** hossy ** a <^lmracter to endure a drawing-room long, even 
for the sake of her company ; and so he left her more than 
was prudent to seek her pleasure in society that was often 
detrimental to the purity of her manners, if not of her soul. 
About the middle of the afternoon, the long-drawn shriek 
of the New York express train came to me like music. I 
ran to a bac*k window, wliieh commanded the Rockford road, 
and leaned out of it for twenty minutes or more, until I saw 
tlio Westervflt carriage, brimming over with bonnets and 
feminine dnii>ery, spin through the dusty hollow, and disappear 
behind the maples which flanked the bluiT. Of course, I was 
in the SeticlifT veranda at a ridiculously early hour of the 
evening. Mrs. Van Leer received me with a curt nod and a 
curious little grimace, which seemed to say, " You have be- 
haved shamefully, and thrown away an opportunity that will 
not ie otTered you agjiin." Almost any young man feels 
cheap wh^n he has laid himself open to a charge of lacking 
in spirit and gallantry ; and, accordingly, I tried to gloss over 
my conduct with an apology, which, like many aiK)logies, was 
only founded on fact. 

** So, you did not go in the yacht, Mrs. Van Leer ? I am 
really glad of it, for a very selfish reason. It relieves the 
regret which I felt at not having gone in it, myself." 

** I wish I Iiad gone," she replied, energetically. ^ I have 
been mis— embly lonesome all this afternoon. I was actually 
reduced to cjill at your loilgings, and ask for you, in hopes 
that you would devote a few mo— nients of your useless ex- 
istence to my amusement." 
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" Oh — nh — ^yc8,** eaid I. " Mrs. Treat told me that you 
inquired about me ; but then, you know, — ^why, of coursei I 
felt pbliged to consider it a mere inquiry of friendship.'* 

" Not in the least ; no benev^-olcnt feeling at all, sir ; not 
a bit anxious about either your health or happiness. I wanted 
you sini[)ly for my own recreation, till the family got back. 
So, you were out on a walk ? " 

" Yes ; the adverse gods had inveigled mo away just a few 
moments before your call. I hope you found Mrs. Treat 
pleasant company." 

" The comi)any of Mrs. Treat is no treat at alL She is a 
pure unadnl — terated tartar! a perfect dose! I wouldn't 
live under her roof for any — thing, and I wonder you dare 
do it. I don't believe she would stick at mup— der, if she 
took a spite at a person." 

I could hardly help laughing outright, as I compared the 
opinions which these two hidies had formed of each other on 
the briefest and most im[)cifoct opix)rtunities for mutual ob- 
servation. AVomcn eternally judge of cluimcter by instinct; 
and their instinct is a wonderfully sure shot, I admit, as l6t)g 
as it is unbiassed by feeling ; but no archers can be worse 
than they when their hearts are intei'csled whether by affec- 
tion or anger. AVe men judge coldly, phlegmatically, re- 
peattMlly, and, after a long while, correctly. 

Mrs. AVestervelt and the two young ladies present^^ joined 
us. I dreaded to meet the eye of the elder sister, for fear 
that Jfrs. Van Leer had described to her our interview of 
the pivvioiis evening, and so impressed ujx)n her the idea 
that I was a wild youth, of extremely naughty manners, and 
dis>ohiti? (•onversation. No such charge had been preferred 
against mo ; or, if preferred, it had been charitably disbe- 
lieved. Those blue eyes were kindly, and that dimpled 
iiinile siM)ke welcome. I placcnl a cane settee for her in »uch 
a way that the trembling leaves and ditx»ping trumpeU of 
the honeysuckle might encircle her head, and the last florid 
light of the west might tint her cheek with a more than iu- 
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camate beauty. Mrs. Van Leer posted herself beside a^ 
and watched U8 both with a quizzing juiciness which was 
undiiigui.<ed, mni|>ant. The rest of us fell into the ifx>n 
chairs of imitation rustic work. Genevieve looked tired, 
complained of a headache, said little, and would have been 
downright waspish, I imagine, but for my presence. Don't 
we men control our ])assions before the hidies, and even play 
the amiable, Miien wc arc cross enough to kick a little boy 
down stairs ? 

The Van Leer sloop was close in shoi^e, followed at a short 
distance l)y a yacht schooner. The dying breeze of sundown 
favored the smaller vessel, which gradually drew ahead, and 
ran into the creek, while its comi)ctitor, giving up the race, 
veered away in the direction of Koi'kfbrd. When the Van 
Leers an<l Somerville apjK'ared, they immediately ordered 
out the double carriagi*, and invited Mr. Hunter and myself 
to joui them in a drive to lloi'kfonl. 

**What are you going to Koek — ford for? Now what i* 
the use?" demanded Mrs. Van Leer. 

** Oh, just a supiMT ; chicken sjiljul and champagne ; that's 
all," said her IiusIkuuI, as if it wei*e very little. " That was 
Buster's yacht that we come in with. We beat him, and he 
treats. Perhaps we shan't be home till late, my dear; not 
till about ten." 

"That means twelve, or two, I supjwse," remarked the 
lady, snappishly. ** Well, what are wc women to do ? Sup- 
pose rob— b«Ts attack us, now ? " 

^ Why, it appears that j\lr. Fitz Hugh chooses to remain," 
interiHiscHl Somerville. ^ I wish I had the gnice to 1r» half 
xw gidlant a man. If the Forty Thieves chalk your door, 
Mr. Fitz Hugh will immediately chalk all the doors along 
the sea-coast. That will keep them busy otherwheres until at 
least morning." 

** And if the robliers come, why just keep a stiff upjKir 
H|», my dear," saiil the husband. *' Give 'em a piece of your 
mind, and hit 'em across the face with your fan." 
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^ Indeed, I shan't resist,'' replied the hidy, half jesting 
half sulky ; for she was a most sociable creature, and dis* 
liked to see people go out of her presence. ^ I sliall do my 
best to be per — fectly fas — cinating. I give you my word 
that, if Uie robber chief is hand — some, I'll elope with him." 

At this sally Henry roared with delight, as he always did 
when his wife said anything particularly reckless or saucy. 
In a minute more the wheels of the carriage grated over the 
gravel of the road, rattled down the hill, and went droning 
away, faintly, fainter still, in the evening distxmce. 

IVIeuntime the ladies had begun to talk of dress. Airs. 
Van Leer put the Westervelts through a catechism concern- 
ing the day's shopping : what they had seen and where, what 
they had bought and what refused to buy, what was worn and 
who wore it 2 a conversation of divers stuffs and many colors^ 
silks, beruges, muslins, pink, rose, blue, green, and crimson. 

" Well ! I declare that Mr. Fitz Hugh is the most im — ^pu- 
dent of men," suddenly observed Mrs. Van Leer. ** Tliere 
he is, laughing at us for talking alx>ut the bare necessaries 
of life. Only la^^t evening he was abusing the strong-minded 
women to me. Now he is sneering at us for weak-minded 
women. There is no pleasing these men ; and I, for one, 
can't bear thorn." 

" I hope I\Ir. Fitz Hugh is charitable," said Miss TVester- 
velt. " I hope he will consider that we have to make our 
own dr(»sses, or at least to plan them." 

" Certainly ; it is an all-sufficient explanation," I admitted. 
**If manifest destiny, or whatsoever other great law of na- 
ture had ol)li<^ed me to fashion my own raiment, I don't doubt 
that I should have given much meditation to coat-collars, 
cutis, and gaiters. I^Iy soul would not have been above but- 
tons. I am duly grateful to the sttir of man's fortune, that it 
has furnished the world with tailors." 

" Why, what a charm— ing theory ! " said Mrs. Van Leer. 
** Act — iially, I never understood before why women care so 
much for dress, and men so little. How clever you are, Mr. 
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I— dlcr, and how well you have improved your Inzy time 1 
Come, you shan't be left there moping nlone any longer ; you 
sludl walk in tlie garden with me, — Now, see how easily I 
am distraeted from the lesser moralities/* she continued, in a 
whi8|>er, as she rose and took my arm. ** It is my du — ty to 
i>it still and think of my absent hus — band ; but it is my 
l>lc*iu — ure to prome — ^nade with you/' 

Siio was beginning to court me again, and I grew desper- 
ate. " But, I thought that you lived solely to love, honor, 
xuid ol>ey,'* said I. 

** Never ! I have nothing to do with those olxsolcte notions. 
I feel quite hurt tliat you should sup}>ose it. Come along. 
llow jilow you walk ! " 

She had got me to the other end of the veranda, and wjis 
about to spirit ine away into the shadows and silences of tlie 
giirden, when I heard the front gate open, and saw two 
figures enter h. 

** Ah ! here is amusement, Mrs. Van Leer ; here is a grat- 
ilicnUion for you," said I. *' Your friend, Mrs. Treat, and her 
gnuulson have come to call on the quality, as she styles you. 
Let us get our seats again before the audience oi)ens." 

She was but half pleased at the idea, but 1 hurried her 
bsiek to the settee. 

AViih a brief but solemn courtesy, at the same time duck- 
ing Johnny's head with her hand, Ma Treat entered the 
vcnuuhi. *' G<Mxl-evening, Jlrs. Westervelt ; and, good- 
evening, young ladies; and gooil-evening to yoUy Mr. Fitz 
Hugh," said the nice old i>ersun, with something of a bashful 
flutter in her voice, yet i*etaining the presence of min<l to 
sooni and crush Mrs. Van Leer with the very curtest of 
s|>eechless ri»ci ignitions. I handed her a chair, for which she 
thanketl me as formally as if we were |>erfect st mngc»rs. She 
was evidently a trifle more embarrassed than she meant to l>e 
in the presence of the quality, and needed that counsel with 
reganl to a stiff up|>er lip which Mr. Henry Van Leer M'as 
accustomed to di>pense among his aa^uiiintance. Miss Wes- 
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tervelt put her a little more at ease by calling up Johnny, on 
treating him to the hospitality of sugar-plums. 

^ Much oblceged to ye, Miss Mary, tliough I seldom allo^ 
him to eat 'em, because they are so bad for the stomach] 
said Ma Treat. ^^ Johnny, tell her much obleeged, and mak 
a bow." 

Johnny gave vent to an inarticulate mutter of grat 
tudc, and made a bow from the nape of his neck upwan 
lie then craftily retreated behind Miss Westervelt to craunc 
his gum-dix)ps, knowing full well that if he came within rea: 
of his grandinotlier, they would be seized upon by her, tj\ 
laid up until some future time, perhaps as distant as the uii 
lenninm, when he should be a good boy. 

" Really it is so hard to teach these young ones manners, 
observed Ma Treat. " If manners weror only vouchsafe 
them as freely as appetites, what a mercy it would be ! Bi 
that ain't what I come here to say, Mi's. Westervelt. I suj 
pose you're kind of almost surprised to see me here, now.** 

It was known that Ma Treat felt a little sore at not bein 
urged and i)nshed daily to make herself intimate at the mm 
sion ; and therefore Mrs. Westervelt threw an uncommo 
stress of fri(»ndsliip and hospitality into the tone of her repb 

" Suri)ri.sed ! Dear me ! no, Mrs. Treat It seems quil 
natural to see you here. I am delighted that you have mad 
us a call, now really." 

" Well, I'm much obleeged to you, to be sure. But I didn 
exactly come to make you a call, nuther. Perhaps youS 
lost something valuable lately, some of you ladies." 

" Lost ? Oh ! now IMrs. Treat hsis found my emerald 
exclaimed Genevieve. " Haven't you, Mrs. Treat ? A rin 
with a bright green stone in it, wasn't it ? Oh, Fm so ii 
lighted ! Where was it ? Is it bi'oken ? " 

With a look of vast pleasure and consequence, Ma Trei 
drew out of her pocket a small white handkerchief, rallw 
coarse but clean, untied a corner of it in silence, and held i 
between her thumb and forefinger a handsome emerald ring 
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"TImt*8 it, tlint*s it,** wiid Genevieve, springing forward to 
rcwive it, " Oh, I'm ever so much obliged to you. Where 
did you find it ? '' 

** Why, you see, Miss Genevieve, it was found this even- 
ing. Johnny here run down to the erick to see the sloop 
come in ; and when the gentlemen got ashore, he followed 
'cm a'most up to the house ; and he picked up the ring, he 
'^ys right in the path, f\s he was going back. But as he 
didn't see anybody tlrop it, lie didn't know whose it was, and 
^ he run right to his gnuima with it, for he's a good little 
boy — ," Here she checked herself, and iuld(Hl in a glum 
voice, meant to bring down Johnny's spiritual pride, — "iSb/wc- 
fimei he's a gooil boy ; not always** 

" Oh, Johnny ! wliy, come here, Johnny," said Mrs. Wes- 
tem*lt, dulcetly. ^ " I must make you a present, Johnny." 

Slie drew a |)ort-monnaie from lier jKicket ; but Mrs. Treat 
wav(»d Johnny back with proud resolution. 

"No, I thank you, mum," she said. "I'd ruther not, 
^um. lie's our little boy, and we've taught him not to take 
coppers fix)m nobody." 

Looking in Iter face with a laugh of friendly defiance, Mary 
»Vester\'elt seized the jwrt-monnaie, picked out a quartt?r- 
^agle and handed it to the cnuinehing juvenile behind her, 
^vho took it with the same nod and grunt with which lie 
^'oiild have accepted a gunMlix>p. ** There, Johnny, take 
^l^at; and tell your gi'andpa to give it to Santa Claus for you ; 
'^nd when Christmits comes, hang up both your stockings and 
^ what the old fellow will bring you. Hold on to it tight, 
Jolinny." 

" Oh, ]VIiss Maiy I well, you do come round a person so ! " 
*aid Ma Treat, yielding in the most docile manner imagina- 
ble, and supposing, as I afterwanl learned, that the piece was 
sixiHJiicc or a shilling. **Well, I reckon he must have it. 
Johnny, say much obleeged and make a bow ; and you may 
kiss Miss Mary's hand, too, I guess." 

Johnny kissed the little white hand with a resounding 
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smack that made the ladies laugh, and filled me with 
envy. 

"Well, mamma, I suppose you won't give me anymore 
jewelry, since I lose it so easily," remarked Genevieve Liugh- 
ingly. ^^ Mamma gave it to me five days ago, and I lost it 
yesterday," she explained to me. ** I don't see how it could 
have got down hy the creek, though ; I haven't been there 
since we had our last sail. Alamma, I am perfectly sure that 
I left it in your room ; yes,* perfectly sure. You must have 
put it on, and lost it yourself." 

" No, Genevieve ! I am positive not," replied Mrs. Wester- 
velt earnestly. She had a troubled air, and I did not wonder 
at it, for slie must have sus])ected, as I did, that the ring luul 
been in tlie jwssession of Somerville. How was it jx)ssiblc 
that this mystery, this hateful intrigue, black and blind and 
incredible jw it was, could writhe its folds, day after day, 
througli her household, and she not be aware of it ? 

At this moment Willie Westcrvelt danced into the veran- 
da, closely pursued by his nurse, who was bent on putting 
him to bed. 

" Why, Willie ! " exclaimed Mary ; *^ up yet ! Wliy, Wil- 
lie, go to bed ; run off quick ; go to Bridget" 

Mary governed Willie very nicely ; his mother never tried 
to govern him at all; Genevieve sometimes snubbed him, 
sometimes petted and spoiled him. 

" No, no ! don't want to go ;— don't want to go,'* whim- 
pered the little fellow. ^ Wanto sec Gramma Treat ; wanto 
see Gnimma Treat and Johnny." 

" Yes, yes, he sail see his Gramma Treat," said my land- 
lady, drawing him up to her knees. " He sail set up a little 
mifuite and se(» his Gramma Treat, the dear little creetur I 
lie calls me Gramma, you know. Miss Mary, because Johnny 
d(K»s. Johimy being the oldest boy is a kind of an ensample 
to him. Ah, Jolnmy ! Johnny ! I wish you felt your respon- 
sibilities. You don't know how much you've got to answer for.** 

The hardened young sinner regarded his grandmother with 
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blockUh,— slmll I say fienillsli? — indifferonoc to his responsi- 
Iiilities, nnd continued to suck a gum-drop. Slic shook her 
head at him with an air which seemed to say that his impen- 
itence alone was enough to postpone tlie restoration of the 
Jews to Canaan. Willie meanwhile climbed into her lap as a 
place of refuge from Bridget, and peered into her serious, 
good-natured old face, with that tranquil, shrewd, humorous 
.«:milc of his, which giive his small mouth such an individu- 
ality, lie seemed to be gjuiging-her character, and 8i>eculat- 
ing liow far he could venture upon her credulity. 

" Gnunma," said he, " I'll toll you a 'tory." 

" Willie ! Willie ! be careful ! " interrupted sister IMary. 

" Yes, yes ; he sail tell his 'tory," cried JIa Treat ; " the 
clear little man sail tell his 'tory ; and his gramma and 
Johnny «dl hear it. Johnny come to me and hear Willie 
tell his 'tory." 

Thus provided with an appreciative audience, the young 
improvisatore struck out lK>ldly. " Once there was two 
fools—'* 

**Well that's like enough, anyhow," observed Ma Ti-eat 
cheerfully. " * Fools make a mock at sin : ' Proverbs, four- 
teenth, ninth ; and there's crowds of such, I'm afraid. Go 
on, little man." 

" Once there was two fools," resumed Willie. " One was 
A man and the other was a woman, an<l they got married." 

" Dear me, what awful fools ! " laughed Jlrs. Van Leer. 

"They couldn't help getting married," continued Willie, 
solemnly ; " it was ordained they should get married." 

** IVIatches made in heaven," said Mrs. Van Leer, exces- 
sively amu:<ed. 

" And they had some children, and all the children were 
fools," the infant went on. 

" * lie that begettcth a fool doeth it to his sorrow : ' Prov- 
erbs, scvent<?enth, twenty-first," quoted 5Ia Treat. 

"And finally a naughty gentleman ran away with the 
woman fool, and then the man fool killed himself, and then 
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the Children used to eat their victuals on the floor, and flnaDy- 
they hadn't any more victuals, — and so— and so they «iW 
'tarved to death.** 

" Dear me I dear me ! " exckimed the good Woman, quit^ 
shocked. " That's an awful story, to be sure. Verily, fools, 
die for want of wisdom : Proverbs, tenth, twenty-first. Bu^ 
where in the worW did that hapi)en. Miss Mary ? " 

" All, Willie ! ** wild Mary, " go to bed, now. I told you 
not to tell any more stories. You tell such naughty stories^ 
Willio ! " 

*' But how on earth did the child get hold of tliat ridiculous 
idea of foreordination ?" broke in Mrs. Van Leer. "Who 
ever thought of a baby five years old talking about things 
bcinpf foreordained? I never heard anything so ridic— 

Ulollfl ? " 

" /told him that, if you please^ mum," returned Ma Treat, 
with severity. " I instructed him in that blessed doctrine, mum ; 
and a great comfort I believe it will he to him, mum. Ridic- 
ulous or what not, it's in the Bible, mum, and you can't get it 
out For there were certain men who were before of old 
ordained to this condemnation : Jude, fourth. And as many 
as were ordained to eternal life, believed : Acts, thirteenth, 
forty-eighth. I told him whatever is to be, Providence or- 
dains that it shall l>e ; and I say Amen ! mum ; and Pm very 
glad the little creetur agrees to it, if his elders don*t/* 

Having withered Mr.^. Van Leer, Ma Treat addressed the 
rest of us with conspicuous mildness. " But it's dreadful cu- 
r*oiis to remark the blindness of the nateral man to spiritual 
truths. I saw an instance of that awful blindness in this 
dear little creetur himself. One day he was down to our 
house when there was a funeral went by. And so I under- 
took to tell him what death was, and how there was a dead 
man in the coffin, and how they were going to put him in the 
ground and bury him. But, says I, they can't bury the 
whole of him ; they've only got the body inside of the oofiin, 
says I ; all the rest of him has gone to heaven. (For it was 
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OOP good Deacon Church-that-lived-at-Swampcut*8 funeral ; 
and I knew that lie'd got to the riglit place at last ; though 
he was cur'ously out of phicc in the dcaconship, because he 
wasn't a very ^raart mam.) Well, about a month after that, 
it ImpiM'ned that Willie \vji3 down to our house when another 
cofliii went by ; and I overheard hiin explaining the whole 
thing to Johnny here. Johnny, says he, they've got a dead 
man in that colFin ; they're going to hwry him up in the 
ground ; but, Johnny, says he, they ha'n't got the whole of 
Imn ; they've only got the body inside of the coHin ; the head 
and legs have gone to heaven." 

We burst into a shout of laughter. JMa Treat looked as- 
toni>1ied that we could And anything humorous in what was to 
Wr an instance of the blindness of fallen man and the deceiv- 
ing malice of the devil. Her only remark, however, was that 
it w;v3 high time the little creetur should learn to say his 
<*aicchism. Curiosity presently revived, and she added : 
" Rut, INIiss Maiy, what was that, now, — that story alK)ut the 
fools ? AVhere on earth did such an awful thing happen ? ^ 
** Inside of AVillic's head," responded IVIrs. Van Leer, de- 
Jiglited to discomfit her late reprover. " Nowhere else, you 
niay Ikj sure, Jlrs. Treat. lie is forev— er fooling people 
Mith his little fic— tions." 

Ma Treat's countenance swelled with astonishment and 
f^linmk with mortification, settling down at last into an 
expression of anger, half religious, half secular, like the 
letter-press of the New York Observer. She saw the jeering 
triumph of Sirs. Van Leer, and she remembered, ])erliaps, 
that the child had told her many other wonderful stories, and 
that she lia<l always granted them unlimited credence. Wil- 
lie's cunning smile disapi)eared before her awful fi-own, as a 
phiyful kitten whisks out of sight at the approach of a bull- 
dog. 

« What ! and does this little boy tell lies ? " she exclaimed, 
in her theological tone. " Does he make up naughty, wicked 
lies, and tell them to his mother and sisters and gramma ? 
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Oh, naughty little Willie ! What if the father of lies should 
come after him I What if the great roaring lion, the devil, 
should come after him ! And all liars shall have their part 
in the lake M'hich bumeth with fire and brimstone : Revela- 
tions, twenty-first, eighth.** 

Willie struggled down from her lap in great haste, and 
sought refuge from the lion in Bridget's apron. 

" The devil ! the great wicked devil ! ** repeated Ma 
Treat, as grimly as if she were that roaring personage. • " lie 
owns all the naughty boys that tell lies, and he will eome 
after them ; for he walketh about seeking whom he may de- 
vour: First Peter, fifth, eighth.'' 

Willie burst into a whimper, and rushed toward his room, 
followed by Bridget. ISIary ran after him, and we heard her 
trying to comfort his frightened little heart with the promise 
that she would stay by his bed till he was asleep. At the 
sweet sounds of that pitying voice, Mrs. Treat melted and 
began to apologize. 

" Why, I'm sorry I made the poor creetur cry so," said 
she. '^ I guess I was a leetle too hard on hhn, not knowing 
his tender feelings ; for Johnny here ain't a bit tender. I 
can't scare liim with the devil. Oh, I wish to goodness I 
could ! The fact is, I was piously educated in the good old 
way, Mrs. Westervelt ; and I suppose I'm a leetle stiff in my 
ideas, — a mite too severe perlmps." 

" Not at all, — not at all, Mrs. Treat," said Mrs. Westervelt 
amicably. " Very proper, I am sure. Willie certainly is very 
singular, — a most extraordinary child, — and I have no doubt 
he ouglit to break off that habit." 

^ Well, I must be going," replied Mrs. Treat " Come, 
Johnny ; tell the ladies good night And good night for my- 
self too, ladies. Kiss the poor little creetur for me. Miss 
Genevieve, and ask him to forgive his old gramma for talking 
so harsh to him." 



CHAPTER XV. 



A FRIGirr AND IT9 CONSKQCENCES. 



^fi^TJ^N half an liour Mary returned to the veranda, saying 

-•■ '^^ that Wllie'fl troublca were over. 
y/!^~Uji u Well, now I hIuiII jmt an end to mine," observetl 
Genevieve. " I am goinpr to bed." 

" Don't Jenny. AVnit till tlic roxt of us go; wait tiU our 
men come honn!,j won't yoti, [)li'aso ? " plendetl Mary. 

" No, I won't pleaM?," returned Genevieve, always particu- 
larly unnmiublc nJ\or any unusual fiuiguc or excitement. 
"The rnilroiul hait given mc u siplilting headache, and I 
won't make it wor^^c to oblige anybody. Tliere ! do take 
your hand:! off me,— I'm to liot ! " 

"Witliout replying, Jlary put out Iier lips for a kiiw, and 
Genevieve gave bor one of the sulkiest. This little aside 
parsed in tlic front ball, unmeant, perbaps, for my eyes and 
Gars, but nntquilc occult, nevcrthelcjis, inasmuch af. I Iiad just 
lounged into (lie garden and stood in front of the doorway. 
If Genevieve must snap at somebody, why should she select 
lier unolTen<ling ^li-iter to licar the bile ? For two good rea- 
»ns : in the first place Mary was the person who happened 
to be neiirest her nt the moment; in tbe second place, her 
nature was temptingly gcnlle and uncombalive ; for your 
i^ininc bully almost always selects a qnnkcr antagonist, 
"y way of a general observation, and without P|)eclal refer- 
ence to Genevieve, I remark thot nearly all our quarrels are 
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with our friends, of course, inasmuch as our enemies (if we 
are so distinguished as to boast any) usually pass by on the 
other side, while indifferent persons have too few subjects in 
common with us to render a tiif often possible. If a man at 
the close of his life could count up all the hard words that 
he has uttered, he would find, I suspect, that the majority of 
them have been vented on his intimates and well-wishers. 
Not that humanity is a bad thing, however : it is juxtaposition 
which U to blame : without contact, no friction. 

Genevieve marched oif, and the rest of us remained as we 
were. At ten o'clock, as the moon went down, the south 
wind rose rapidly, driving before it an army of clouds swift 
and sombre ; and in an hour more, although not cold nor 
exactly stormy, it was as boisterous as a summer night could 
be without rain or thunder. I rose once to leave, but Mrs. 
Van Leer had become timorous, and protested that I should 
not stir until the gentlemen returned, declaring, that she 
would follow me home rather than stay with no one but 
women. Accordingly, I sat down again, cunningly taking 
care to establish myself on the same settee with Mary. Pres- 
ently the idea that some prowlers might be looking at her 
from behind the garden thickets, frightened Mrs. Van Leer 
from the veranda ; and dragging Mrs. Wcstervelt after her, 
she retreated into the parlor, where she could hardly be dis- 
suaded from closing the doors and bolting the heavy wooden 
shutters. Nothing could induce her to sit by a window ; she 
was afraid that a murderous hand would be slipiied in and 
laid on her shoulder ; and $o she crept into a comer, beyond 
the longest ai'm's length of the awful out-doors. It was by 
way of keeping up her spirits, I suppose, that she talked of 
all the murders that she had ever heard of, dwelling especi- 
ally on such as had been jMirpetrated in the country. Some 
of her stories were ghjistly enough to make a timid person's 
skeleton walk straight out of his flesh M'ith fright. She soon 
infected Mrs. Westervelt with her childish terror ; and there 
they both sat, as white as if they had been comfortably mur- 
dered for an hour or two. 
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Ul this tended to leave me in a pleasant situation. I waa 
the side of my liouri, alone, and eould talk to her without , 
irruption. I was visible from the parlor, but dimly ; 
ible, but imperfectly, for I dared to speak low. Had I 
en on my knees to Miss "Westervelt, or committed any 
er similar absurdity, I doubt whether either of the two 
rricd ladies would have had the presence of mind to be 
prised at iU Once I heard Mrs. Van Leer whisper that 
file only had her Bible, she would like to read a chapter, 
I oil, if that pious Airs. Ti*eat would come hack and nit 
h them ! At most times I should have smiled to hear the 
il wishing to turn monk, but then I only noted the remark 
h that quick, stealthy mental touch whicli so often lays 
an idea in the memory when consciousness is not aware 
it 

* So you are not afraid ? " said I, addressing Miss Wes- 
velt. 

^ Na I might be, however, if you were not here. Cousin 
le is absolutely contagious ; and the house is well situated 
a romance, bloody or otherwise. Don't you think so? 
is so lonely, that strange things might happen in it without 
ng seen or heard by the rest of the world. Then it is 
tlie side of the sea, so that pirates could land at it and 
sterious boats put out from it laden with dead or living 
tims. Then what gmnd nights we have for trag(Mlies! 
cli nights as this, for instance, with the wind and tlie sea 
ispiring to drown every cry for help! roaring, foaming 
[hts when the waves rush on the rocks like nuinlen.Ts ! 
ere is one thing more. The house is conspicuous, so that 
! country i)eoi)le could i)oint it out from a distance, and 
mgers could get a view of it without talking the trouble to 
ve the cars. Don't you tliink we have advantages ? " 

* (jin*at! I wonder that nobody has had the taste to im- 
»ve them." 

*Ah well ! I have sometimes had a feelinjj that something 
uld liappen here," she continued, speaking low, and with a 
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faint tremble in her voice. ^ It is an instinct with me ; very, 
very absurd, of course ; but it sometimes scares me.'' 

" I have had the same feeling," replied I ; " yes, and more 
than tliut, an idea tliat something fearful is going on here, 
from day to day ; something which you do not see, and which 
I do not see, although I am conscious of its presence." 

" I beg of you ! " she said, imploringly. ** You startle me. 
You talk and look too much in earnest/' 

She seemed so troubled, that I relented and tried to reas- 
surc her by smiling and by a tone of jest. ** Don't look so 
grave, Jliss Westervclt. The mystery, if there be one, may 
be ludicrous instead of serious. Luckily for the world, more 
farces happen in it than tragedies. Thackeray insists that 
every house has its closet with a skeleton in it. I think, 
with due deference to so great a philosopher, that he would 
have come nearer the truth if he had asserted that one house 
in ten has its skeleton, while, the other nine have each a 
Punchinello. Unfortunately, the laugh of the punchinello 
is transitory, while the grin of the skeleton is terribly en- 
during." 

" Who is our punchinello ? " she asked. " You don't mean 
Robert? Poor fellow! I won't laugh; he is too good-hearted 
to be ridiculed ; he truly is. I hope you give him credit for 
a good heart." 

*' I do, I do, most certainly. I give him credit for the 
best of intentions." 

I was, however, very uncharitably delighted to find that 
Miss Westervelt claimed nothing more for Ilobert than that 
** good heart " which is so well sjioken of in this world and 
so much despised. By the way, does any one wonder that 
we both thought of Kobert as the family punchinello, and 
not of Hunter, who was our real buffoon ? Let it bo ob- 
served that Hunter was no suitor of Jliss Wcstervelt'a and 
no rival of mine, so that he exacted little of our attention 
compared with Robert, who haunted both of us like a clumsy 
nightmare, at once laughable and terrible. 
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* What a pity tliat we can't all be clever ! ** was her next 
remark. 

^ What a pity tluit the valleyd can't all be as high ns the 
mountains ! ** returned I. 

^ I know it. If we were all eminent, there would be no 
eminence. Still, one enii't help regretting that Robert's good 
heart could not be mated with an equally good head." 

•* Kxcuse me, I can help it very easily ; in fact, I don't 
care at all to have him clever," I replied boldly. 

** Why not ? " she asked surprised, and then added rapidly, 
without giving me time to answer the question, ^^ Oh, I was 
going to say — let me see — that Ilobert is, at least, intelligent 
enoup^h to i>erceive his own want of capacity and to lament it.'" 

** Yes, and I res])ect him for it. A humble ge.iius is cer- 
tainly one of the noblest moral and intellectunl spectacles 
possible. But a humble numskull is also a beautiful sight to 
beliold. Y6s, a simple head, meekly conscious of its simplic- 
ity, mourning over the fact daily, and, as it were, asking 
pardon for it of its fellows, is in my eyes little less than 
venerable." 

" What an ingenious compliment ! I am afmid that you 
are ironical ; but you ought to be sincere ; Robert deserves 
as much as that. However, it still seems to me a pity that 
any good people should be simple, or that any bad people 
should possess gi*eat talents." 

I tliought at once of Somer\'ille, and consequently of the 
mystery. I must be cautious, — 1 must not commit myself, 
1 ri'llected, — until that cloud is cleared away, and I know 
whether I can venture my happiness in this family without 
risk of grievous shipwreck. 

•* It does seem a moral blunder of providence," I said aloud ; 
" at least it seems such to our imi)erfcct human vision. By 
the way, I am anxious to ask you one question. Did you 
ever wonder that manly beauty, social tact, and brilliant 
faculties had been conferred u{K)n — well, I nuiy as well say 
it boldly — upon Mr. Somerville ? " 
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" Mr. Somcrville ? " she said with a disturbed air. ** Mr. 
Somerville ? " she repeated, as if to gain time to eolleet her 
thoughts. ^ But you don't mean to hint, I hope, that he puts 
hid advnntages to a bad use/' 

" I have certainly suspected him of it. Frankly, I have 
no coiifulence in liim/' 

"Are you not afraid that you are uncharitable ? '* she mur- 
mured after a little silence. " I am surprised. I have never 
heard you talk in this way before.** 

" Don't believe that I talk thuai often or of every one,'* 
I exclaimed, for I shrank at the thought of not appearing 
kindly and noble to her. '^ Let me explain to you what 
I feel and mean. Have you never had an instinctive aver- 
sion to this or that person, — a dread of him even, — without 
knowing what evil thing to allege against him ? You have ? 
Yes, I know it ; all women have had that feeling ; most men 
also. Now, have you not afterwards felt a curiosity to learn 
whether your antipathy was well founded, and whether others 
shared it ? I think you will allow that such an impidse is 
natural and excusable. Will you not ?" 

" Yes, yes. 1 understand you," she replied, slowly 

and thoughtfully ; " I do most certainly excuse all that you 
said. I will not repeat it, either ; for I am sure that you do 
not wish me to. As to my own opinion of Mr. Somerville, — 
I cannot tell what to answer. I don't quite comprehend him ; 
he is a strange man to me. I ought not to say that I dislike 
him ; for, although I have been acquainted with him several 
years,. I still know very little of him ; and besides, lie is a 
guest of ours and an old friend of mamma's. He was her 
hiwyer once, and the manager of her property. But that 
was before she married papju" 

" I imagine that he pays very little attention to his pro- 
fession." 

" I suspect so," she replied, absent-mindedly. " I wish he 
had more to do ; then he would not come here so much." 
She recollooted herself, and added, " But I do not knato any- 
thing against him." 
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** I told you," resumcil I, " tliat I had an instinctive con- 
sciousness of some hidden drama which is enacting in this 
house, or at }ea<t in tliis neighborliood. I refer tliat eon« 
sciousness chiefly to the presence of Mr. Somer^'ille. I feel 
that he brought the spell of mystery with him, and that if he 
should go away forever it would be broken. If there is an 
evil genius in human shape among us, it is he." 

** Mr. Fitz Hugh ! you alarm me. Don't talk to mo sOy 
if 3'ou please. I do doubt him ; I am afraid of him ; and 
yet, — and yet, what has he done ? Don't let us speak of it 
any. more. I am getting as timid as JMrs. Van Leer." 

I leaned forward to obtain a view of the two ladies in the 
parlor. Mrs. Westervclt was growing somniferous in spite 
of her alarniji, and would doubtless have been asleep already 
but for the pettish remonstrances and shakings of her com- 
panion, who loved company in misery even moi'C than at 
other times. Mrs. Van Leer sat bolt upright and broad 
awake, her black eyes wide open and glancing perpetually 
from window to window with a ludicrous watchfulness. 

** Why don't you come in and close up the house ? " she 
asked impatiently at sight of my face. " You will catch your 
deaths of cold, out there." 

** No danger," I replied. " I will get a shawl, however, 
for Miss Westervelt." 

Stepping into the parlor and picking up a light crape aifair, 
which lay on an ottoman just as the tired Genevieve had 
thrown it down, I returned with it to my lovely fellow- 
watcher. She let me dniw it over her shoulders and fold the 
ends loosely across her neck. Once or twice, jierhaps inten- 
tionally, perhaps not, I touched those shoulders in arranging 
the fragile dnipery, and though the immediate contact was 
but with a boddice, — a fragment of silk, — yet my brain spun 
in its secret chamber as madly as a whirling dervish. All 
recollection of the mystery was dissipated when I resumed 
roy seat beside her. Somerville, Genevieve, Robert, Mrs. 
Van Leer, the plaid dress, the words s^wken on the night of 
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the storm, the private advertisement, everybody, everything, 
dislodged from my thought in that moment, blew away and 
was forgotten like luiit year's thistle-downs. Yet I sat silent 
and unable to speak ; it seemed as if my very mind had lost 
its voice. 

^ They stay a long time at Bockford. It must be near 
midnight," said Miss Westervelt 

"I bear them no ill-will for it,'* I replied. **They are 
doing me the greatest of favors.** 

It was Miss Westervelt again who had to break a terrific 
silence. " But you ought to pity Cousin Jule. There she is, 
fright(»ning herself nearly to death.** 

" Cousin Jule is ft ninny," said I. ** She hasn't half the 
cause for alarm that I have.'* 

I wanted to be asked what cause for alarm I had ; and 
Miss Westervelt knew that I wished it, or she would have 
been no woman ; but she either did not choose or did not 
dare to gratify me. Her reserve piqued me, and disheart- 
ened me also, for I took it as a reproof to my forwardness. 
Back ran my wits, like i\Iistrust and Timorous at sight of the 
lions, rolling down the hill Diificulty clear into the slough of 
I)os]K)nd. Some ignoramus of women and manners has ob- 
served that faint heart never won fair lady. I should like to 
know what truly earnest and noble heart ever won its lady 
without at least a dozen faint turns before it achieved victory. 
Recommencing the dialogue in a spirit of contemptible pol- 
troonery, and trying to assume an air of mere jesting, I ob- 
served that Mrs. Treat*s remarks concerning a certain evil 
perambulator had so shaken my nerves, that I quite dreaded 
to go home alone. 

" So mucli the better,** she said. " Most people are not 
suificiently afmid of the personage you s]>eak of. But I 
know that what you say is affectation, or rather jesting. You 
are not timid, and I have reason to be grateful for it. Every 
time tliat I am reminded of that narrow escape of mine, I feel 
that I have not tluinked you sufficiently for risking your life 
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to Mve me. Just think of it! If I haci been thrown^ it 
might have killed me, or at least rendered me deformed for 
life. Oh, it would be dreadful, certainly, to become a cripple 
at a blow, or to be stricken straight into idiocy. I think that 
I would rather have my eyes closed forever than to see noth- 
ing aright with them, — to have them always cheated and 
mocked by delirium. How horrible it would be to go right 
out of reason into madness ! Not to know my friends, not 
to know my father, my sister ! '• 

I felt that a crisis had come in my life, and that I was 
nlxmt to utter my own destiny. I do not know what I should 
have said, for there were no wonls in my brain, but only a 
confused whirl and hum of emotions, such as we all have felt 
at moments filling the eyes with the light of their passage 
and striving to utter themselves without speech. I dare be- 
lieve that all the fates and fairies were listening on tiptoe for 
my next syllable, dying to know what it would be and what 
would lie the answer to it. That mysterious syllable, loaded 
with results of gladness or disappointment, I had no chance 
to enunciate, for just in that moment of moments, Mrs. Van 
Leer sprang from her sofa and ran out to us, exclaiming, 
-Oh, Mr. Fitz Hugh ! Oh ! what was that ? " 

•* "NVliat was what ? " I returned, with an impatience 
which was natural if not justifiable. 

** Oh I that noise. I'm sure I heanl something up stairs. 
There ! there it goes again ! Oh ! there certainly are rob- 
bers up stairs. Do go up and sec what it is. No, don't go ; 
i^ay here with us." 

Something had in fact fallen in the room above ; some 
li^lit article of furniture, I thought, like a chair or lamp- 
9tAnd. At that instant quick footfalls and a whisper of 
drapery fled down the stairway, and Genevieve rushed into 
the [larlor, her Cenci-like face so pale and frightened that 
I liardly noticed the carelessness with which her dressing- 
gown folded her. Indeed, I had very little chance at first to 
observe anything, for the moment that she appeared I had 
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both arms full of Mrs. Van Leer^ who gave but one dliriek 
and made a famt of it Carrying the absurd creature into 
the parlor, I laid her on a sofa, where she remained until her 
wiU got the upper hands again. 

** What is the matter, Jenny ? ** demanded Mrs. and Miss 
Weslervelt together. 

** I 1 do don't know,** stammered poor Genevieve, 

whose lower jaw was not under control. " Something waked 
mo up, and then I heard the dresses fall in our closet, and 
I ran down." 

" Stay here," said I, checking Mrs. Westervelt and Mary, 
who were about to rush up stairs, I suppose after Willie. 
*' Give me a light, and I will see who is there." 

" Oh, Mr. Fitz Hugh, bo careful ! don't be gone long ! " 
exclaimed one or both of the sisters. 

I will not conceal the fact, that as I mounted softly to the 
second story I took out my pocket-knife, and, opening the 
large blade, slipped it into my sleeve. It was a miserable 
weapon, not two inches and a half long ; but I grasped tlie 
haiiillc firmly and resolved to make it do. I was not alarmed, 
for I am i)retty stolid as regards the mysterious terrors of 
darkness, and, being strong in muscle, am not much troubled 
by that instinctive shrinking from pain which is the founda- 
tion of physical cowardice. Traversing the upper hall on 
tiptoe, I entered the chamber from which Genevieve had just 
escaped. Will any hidy comprehend me and believe me 
when 1 say that the only circumstance about that room 
which frightened me was the impudent fact that I was in it? 
The mystic articles of attire which lay over chairs, the bed 
with its coverlet thrown back, the two pillows, one dinted 
and the other fresh, the pair of wa^^h-stands, the very tow- 
els even, all combined to make my heart beat horribly. 
There was no one in the room, and nothing suspiciously out 
of place, except that two chairs lay overturned at the bed- 
side. The closet, a long, passage-like ailair, only contained 
a couple of hat-boxes, half a hundred dresses, as it seemed 
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to me, hanging from hooks, and half a dozen more muddled 
together on the floor in one comer. Respecting their sanc- 
tity, I laid no profane hands on them, and withdrew my 
bachelor presence. It was not till long, long afterwards that 
I ever confessed to any one, how, on my way out of the 
room, I stooped and kissed most gently, most reverently, that 
undinted pillow ; yes, that one and not the other. I had just 
Iterformed this act of devotion when it struck me that I heard 
a noise in the closet ; and so opening it again, I walked to the 
end, and investigated the aforc-menlioneil pile of silks, delaines, 
and muslins. Yes, there was a somelxxly hidden there, and a 
very small somebody too, and I had him out in an instant, 
licking mildly and blubbering vigorously. It was Willie 
^Vestervelt, in his nightgown, and frightened half out of his 
infantile senses. 

**0h, please, please ! ** he begged. " Willie will be a good 
boy. Willie won't tell any more 'turios." 

On looking at me and seeing who it was, he gave an 
**Oli!** of astonishment, and stopped crying, although he 
<^"jrht hold of my coat, as if for protection. 

" What is the matter with you ? " said I. " What arc you 
here for, Willie ? " 

**I thought it was the devil,** he replied, whimpering 
^g!un. ** He shan't come and take Willie. Willie won't tell 
^y more 'tories." 

** No, of course he shan't," I asserted. " Come, we'll go 
^A see your mother and sisters. Why, Willie, you have 
^uhI them terribly. No, no, don't cry. The devil shan't 
'»ave you. I'll cut his tail off if he comes here." 

Willie pave a hysterical giggle, but was only half re- 
*^^surc»d by this heroic promise. I took him in my anns and 
talked down stairs, calling out as I descended, " Here he is ; 
^^Tii is blaster Tom Thumb, the burglar." 

Mrs. Westervelt had gone, taking some back way to her 
^l»H, but the two sistei-s rushed into the hall and burst out 
laughing at sight of us. 
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^ And was that all ? " asked Genevieve, her color coming 
back to Iier cheeks in a torrent 

^ Yes, that was all. I found him in the doeet, frightened 
there, I fancy, by Mrs. Treat's sermon." 

Just then carriage wheels rattled up to the front gate, and 
loud jovial voices told that the revellers had returned. ' Shak- 
ing back her dishevelled hair, Genevieve snatched tlie candle 
from me with one hand, dragged Willie along with the other, 
and escaped up stairs as her sister and I turned into the 
parlor. I expected to find Mrs. Van Leer stark insensible, 
but she had come to, as precipitately as she had gone off*. 
To sec the energy and fluency with which she set upon the 
four truants, the moment they entered, one would have 
thought that Bob and Somerville, and Hunter, as well as her 
husband, had sworn to love, honor, and cherish her. The 
two Van Leers, naturally unpolished, and just now, well 
cluunpagniMl, niared with laughter. Somerville was perfectly 
sober, perfi?ctly bland, regretful and apologeticaL 

"Most certainly. Mi's. Van Leer," said he. "You are 
quit(^ right. We are exceedingly to blame for staying away 
so late. Our single, solitary excuse is our confidence in the 
horoism of Mr. Fitz Hugh." 

" Oh ! Mr. Fitz Hugh is veiy well," cried Mrs. Van Leer. 
" Of course it was very kind in him to stay with us. If he 
hadn't, I should just have marched down to Mr. Treat's and 
spent the niglit there. But even Mr. Fitz Hugh is no 
match for a house full of burglars." 

"Burglars!" roared Bob. "Oh, good Lord! you don't 
moan to say burglars have been here! Oh Lord! Oh 
Mary ! " 

Mary instinctively retreated before the excited youth, who 
was advancing u|x)n her as if he prepared to shield her in 
his arnxA fi-om the peril which had vanishe<l. 

" No burglar at all, Cousin Jule ! " she exclaimed. " It 
was Willie, — nolKKly but Willie." 

" That is so, Mi-s. Van Leer," I added. " WiUie is the 
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Kigue. Mw, Treat's lecture about the great roaring Hon, 
i>eems to have given him the nightmare. He woke up, ran 
into his sisters' ixwm, knocked a chair over, crept into the 
closet, and pulled down some dresses to hide himself. That 
is the whole affair." 

** oil, Uiat Mrs. Treat ! " burst forth Cousin Jule. « Oh ! 
I wish that woman was sunk. If I saw her drowning, I 
woulJirt throw her a stick to save her; — I wouldn't, I 
Wouldn't, I tell you I wouldn't — no such thing ; — I'd see her 
*lpo\vn, and ghid of it. I've a great mind to slap Willie, too. 
Wiat business had he to alarm the whole house I Where's 
yifi. Westervelt ? I want to give her a lecture about bring- 
ing up children." 

The poor woman still trembled fi'om head to foot with 
^^rror, and could hjirdly be held responsible for her confusion 
of 8|)ccch. She rushed up stairs now, taking the only candle 
^'iat remained in the parlor, while Mary ran on before her, 
'^rbiJJing her to touch Willie, or to scold him either, until 
*'»c could set him a better example of counige. 

'^Keep a stiff upi>er lip, Jule," laughed Henry Van Leer, 
^'^ he followed heavily on his wife's track. Bob tramped 
'^^er hiui, boisterous with wine, excitement, and stupidity ; 
'^M Somervllle drew me along, observing in a whisper, 
^'*ieh I then hanlly noticed, that the scene would be 
^'^ Using. 

AVliea we reached the o|>en door of the room Mrs. Wester- 
^'^U was coddling and soothing Willie, who, like most children, 
^•"^tMl veluMnently at the voice of sympathy. I merely 
6'*^iiced within, and immediately started back, stinig by ser- 
I'^'Uts. Genevieve had dniwn forth the dresses which the 
"^tle boy had torn down fivm their hooks in the closet, and 
^.Hs shaking them out one by one, preparatory to replacing 
"*^'m. The one which she hml in her hand at that moment 
^*Hs the fatal plaid silk of dead leaf-colors. 

How little we know of what is passing in the thoughts of 
^r fellow men, even when they stand so near us that their 
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heart>bcats aro almost distinguishable! Could Somenrille 
have seen what was in my spirit just then, he would haye 
stepped out of my reach. For one instant I contemplated 
evil to him; then, turning on my heel, went down stairs 
without a word of good-night ; went away from the house 
without a glance backward. 

No human being sinneth to himself or herself alone. 
Sooner or later, by some unimaginable path or other, the 
consequences of every guilt, however secret, however un- 
shared, will steal upon some person innocent of it, and 
stab him to the souL Nature takes a broi»d revenge upon 
wickedness, punishing not the culprit only, but parent, 
brother, sister, lover, friend, and even stranger. Because 
there had begun in that family, a dark drama, in which 
I had no part, and which I even Iiated to suspect, it had 
been decreed that I should sufler the blight of hope and the 
death of love. " No man liveth to himself, and"" no man 
dieth to himself." ' # 

I : .'d home, locked the front door after me, and was 
crecpitjg slowly up stairs in the dark, feeling as if there were 
not another being in the world beside myself, when I heard 
Ma Treat call to me fh)m her bedroom, "Lewy, is that 
you?** 

"Ay ay. What! awake yet?** I replied, rather im- 
patiently, and with a vague sense of injury at being spoken 
to. 

" Yes, Lewy. I lia'n*t fetched a wink of sled^ since I got 
home ; I*m as wakeful as a starved mouse, Lewy ; and all 
for that little creetur. I'm so sorry I spoke sharp to him, 
and fretted liis little heart, and troubled Miss Mary. Tm 
jest like a foolish old hen, that's always trying to set on 
other folkses* eggs. My old father-that's-gone-to-heaven's 
opinion was, that it took a mighty good Christian to mind bis 
own business ; and I'm beginning to comor'Tound to his idee. 
Did the poor little heart cry very long, Lewy ? " 

" I don't think any great harm was done,-Ma Treat,** said 
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I9 not choosing, for obvious reasons, to go into particulars on 
the subject. 

•* Well, Fm so glad ! So be quieted away, and got him- 
self off to sleep, dear creetur, did he ? The tongue can no 
man tame, Lewy," she added, forgetting for, once to name 
chapter and verse. **Now go to bed, dear, and good- 
night* 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



THE SOBSOWS OK HUNTER. 



^^^^AS any one noticed the tendency of scandaloaB stories 
M^ii ^ switrm suddenly now and then, like bees, and 
"^*™ settle upon some iistonislied head, which was far from 
expecting such a visitation? You are quietly walking in 
your patli of duty or plciisurc ; you are minding your own 
respectable or dlsrc^pectalile business i you are paying no 
paniculnr intention to the world, nor it apparently to you ; 
when nil at once you find yourself covered, blinded, perhaps 
Btinig to frenzy; not a equiire inch of your moral cuticle 
wicltout its lillle winged squiUtcr j ngony piercing every spot 
not covered by the coat of a brave conscience. It was such 
ft flying and multitudinous trouble as this wliich one day over- 
took my ihoughtloss fi-iend, Mr. Frederick William Hunter. 

The switnn, much as it astonished him, was one of his own 
misiiig. Ever since the Cai>ers imid their visit to Seaclifl^ 
be had been haunting the mansion of the Capers. To his 
cousins, (iw lie presumptuously aUled Mary and Genevieve,) 
to all tlio ScaclifT people, in fact, as well as to various male 
inlimates in Itockfbnl, be joked and brap^jed a great deal 
about the susucptibilily of Miss Lottie. To Aliss Lottie nnd 
olliL-rs he confidud some ama^ting lies concerning an alleged 
rivalry bclwetn ihe Wc-slervelt sisters for bis affections. lie 
had st'ut forth these falsoboods one by one, in the lieedlusii- 
ness of dislracled vanily, never expecting to hear more of 
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tlicm* Busy gossips oollected and hived them ; they bred 
together, put forth stings, buzzed, swarmed ; and all at once 
Mr. Hunter became sensible that he was an objitct of popular 
opprobrium. Jolly fathers looked grave at him ; coaxing 
mothers asked him no more to tea; frisky daughters demurely 
avoided his bow ; benevolent sewing-societies ripi>ed his char- 
acter to rags. Hunter no longer found the milk of human 
kindness all cream, but skimmed, loppered even, and as sour 
as vinegar. What did people think he had done ? Some 
res|K>nded witli one story and some with another; but all 
agreed in the fearful genenilities of high ! fast ! ! dissipated ! ! ! 
Vague horrible echoes of his immoralities reached me from 
time to time, but nothing distinct, no interesting particulars, 
until one Sunday afternoon, when Ma Treat returned from 
"meeting" in Itockfoixl. I saw, before hhe reached the gate, 
that something had happened to disturb the goo<l creature. 
Her face was blazing red ; she walked fat/^i and fanned her- 
self furioubly ; there was a jerk in her gait, and a snap in 
her elbow. I thought at first that she was waging battle 
with Pa Treat, and wondered at it, for I had never known 
them to quarrel. She sat down in the doorway, kept on 
funning herself, nodded her head from moment to moment, 
but si>ake not, and seemed to be waiting for me to ask her 
>^'Imt was the matter. 
" So you had a pleasant afternoon, Ma Treat ? ^ said I. 
** Pleasant, Lewy ? I guess I haven't. I feel as if 1 had 
been among the congregation of the wicked. A wicked doer 
givcth heed to false lips, and a liar giveth ear to a naughty 
tongue : Proverbs, seventeenth, fourth. I've heard just the 
biggest lies that Beelzebub ever dreamed of; lies, Lewy, fit 
to ruin a world, — regarded by the eye of faith ; lies fit to 
Oiake a person's ears bum right off. No, Lewy, I've had 
precious little comfort in the sanctuary this day." 

^ But what are they, Ma Treat? Are they amusing, these 
lies?" 

** Well, don't you think, Lewy ? they've gone and got up 
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stories about our young ladies op hero, and that dirt/i good* 
for-notliing little Hunter. Just as though Miss Mary^ or 
Miss Genevieve either^ would touch him with a toasting-fork ! 
I thouglit nt first it was some of Miss Brunson*the-dres8* 
maker's nonsense, and I was going to give her a piece of my 
mind about scandal and tittle-tattle ; but she said Mrs. I>eaoon( 
Frisby told her^ and all Rockford knew of it. Says I, Miss 
Brunson, Mrs. Deacon Frisby is a born simpleton, and all 
liockford an't much better. Says I, Miss Brunson, what is 
it? — Says she, He makes very free with 'em. — Says I, Wluch 
of 'era ? — Says she. One or both of 'em, I don't know which.— 
Says I, Miss Brunson, either Mrs. Frisby or all Bockford 
lies, one or both of 'em, I don't know which." 

Ma Treat set her arms akimbo, and faced me down with 
as much severity as if I and Miss Brunson the dress-maker 
were one and the same criminal. Dropping her elbowSi and 
resuming her fan, she continued— 

^ Furthermore, says I, Miss Brunson, when he begins to 
trouble you or Mrs. Frisby, it will be time enough for you to 
8(iuall about it. — They arc both fifty odd, Lewy, and as plain 
as horse-blocks. — She spunked up at that, and was going to 
slap back at me, when up comes that poor, simpering, silly 
Mrs. Deacon Frisby. Says I to /ler. What is this about the 
Miss Westervelts ? — Oh, mercy on us ! says she ; it was all 
a mistiike ; it wasn't the Miss Westervelts that he was around ; 
it was Lottie Capers. — ^Thei-e ! says I, looking at Miss Brun- 
son, there goes a basket of lies, smash ! — Lewy, she just stood 
and choked ; if she'd had her scissors, I reckon she'd stuck 
'em into me. Oh, she's a tartar ! but I guess she catched it 
there for about a quarter of an hour. Such a lecter as I read 
off about governing the tongue ! Well, that was only the 
beginning of the battle. I just had to go and take the town 
down. Everybody had the stories, some about Miss Mary, 
some aliout Miss Genevieve, some, and mostly, about IVIiss 
Lottie Capers, and some about they didn't know wlio, nor 
what. I talked every minute between meetings, scarcely 
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ftopping to swallow my pic. All through the afternoon meet- 
ing too^ I wiiA thinking over the stories, luid didn't hear a 
wonl of tlie sennon. I couldn't control my muid, Lewy, no 
more than if it was a cart-load of crickets.*' 

I was puzzled and ti*oubled by Ma Treat's narrative. 
Could it be tlmt the llockford gossips had got an inkling of 
the Westervelt mystery, and had only made the mistake of 
imtting Hunter in the place of Somerville ? Could it be that 
the littlo skipping-jack was himself the demon of the intrigue ? 
Or was the whole farmgo of scandal a mere mistake, hatched 
from some of the absurd fibs whicli Hunter was in the daily 
habit of laying ? 

^ Do you supiK).se that the Rockford people have become 
seriously pnjudiced against the Misses Westervelt?" I in- 
quired. 

•* Well, not so very much, jHirhaps, after all, Lewy ; I guess 
soineof 'em are more prejudiced ag:unst ;/i<», just now ; fur I've 
given it to 'em long antl sti-ong, I tell you ; here a little, and 
there a little more. Then, on the whole, most folks think the 
wliole aflair is one of Lottie Caperscs. She's a soft, highty- 
tiglity piece, always flying about after the beaux like a hen 
aAer grasshopi>ers, and nii^^ht do something foolish without 
being a bit unnateral. And then again, all the real respect- 
able folks say it's nothing but one of that little dirty Hunter's 
whopiKfrs. For a small man, he can tell the biggest lies, 
Lewy ! Can't he, Pa Treat ? " 

** Ileal light-headed feller ;— real rigajig," aflirmed Pa 
Treat. 

•* And I guess that now all the stories will blow over, like 
a swarm of mosqtiitoes," continued ]Ma Treat. " But if I 
was ycHiy Lewy, I would talk to that little Hunter, and give 
kim a piece of your mind." 

I did indeed resolve to talk to that little Hunter. He 
saved me the trouble of looking him up and broaching the 
deliciitc subject, by coming to my room early the next morn- 
ing Olid o|)ening the scandal-bag himself. He appeared 
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wretchedly cast down^ and quite forgot bis conceit for a time 
under the pressure of his troubles. 

^ My deur fellow, I wisli you could help mCi'* said he, curl-* 
ing up in a chair as quietly and meekly as a sick kitten. 
^ Pm in an awful scrape, and haven't the least idea how I 
shall get out of it. Look at me I " he added impressively, at 
the same time throwing his long hair back from his temples. 
'^ Am / a man that you would take for a Don Juan ? Do / 
bear the impress of a libertine nature? If so, my coun* 
tcnancc does me the foulest injustice ; for I assure you, Fitz 
Hugh, most solemnly and upon my sacred word of honor, 
that I hold such a character in perfect abomination; if I 
were in rags and a pickpocket, I should* consider myself a 
finer gentleman than the most elegant Lovelace.*' 

^^ I have no doubt of it," said L Hunter's vanity could 
not have been crushed by rags, nor a sense of infamy. 

'^ Thank you, Fitz Hugh ! I confess that my nature is 
susceptible and amative : I can love woman easily, earnestly, 
passionately ; I admit it and am proud of it ; but, Fitz Hugh, 
I always respect her. I would sooner tear my heart palpi* 
tating fix)m my breast, than pluck a single bud from the 
Eden of Innocence." 

^^ Stop a moment, Hunter, I don't mean to impeach your 
sincerity ; still, I wish to observe, that these sentiments aro 
diametrically opposite to some that I heard you put forth last 
week." 

" Don't be hard on me, Fitz Hugh," he interrupted implor- 
ingly. " I talked like a dunce. — I know it. I was carried 
away for a moment — but only for a moment— by the social 
sophistries of our witty and fascinating, but, I begin to fear, 
giMlless friend, Sonierville. I was a fool, but not a knave, 
believe me ! On the contrary, ever since I was old enough 
to adore female loveliness, I have — I assure you, my friend- 
adored female purity. I have regarded it as the fnirr>t 
flower of the widespread fields of humanity, — the most price- 
less gem of the solemn cavern of time. Such being my real 
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sentimeDtfl, you can faintly imagine my indignation and diiw 
gust when I am accused of despising that flower and insult- 
ing that gem. These country gossips, these boorish tattlers 
around here, assert that I liave attempted to lead astray from 
the path to Heaven one of the noblest, sweetest girls that 
ever made physical beauty more entrancing by adding to 
it the angelic pinions of moral beauty. That girl,— -Lottie 
Capers,— is worth them all. I too, my friend, feel that I am 
the moral equal of any selected dozen of these babbling 
nistic*. Yet my name has boon used for a tar-brush to 
bkicken hers. What a position for a member of the church!^ 
^ Do you mean that JMiss Capers is a church member ? " 
I inquired. 

He blushed, hesitated, and then stammered out with a 
queer look, half slyness and half shame, " No : — I am, Fitz 
Hugh. I was received into the college cliurch six months 
ago, as one of tlie converts of last winter's revival. Don't 
Inugh at nie. I know Fm a scabby sheep, and shouldn't have 
gone near the fold. But that's another unlucky 8cmpc that 
Tvc got into and can't get out of. 1 was carrieil away by tlic 
general rush, jKissed a good exaniiiuition before the deacons, 
Olid really thought that I had my spiritual diploma. But I 
couldn't keep up to the mark, and my religion for the last 
tliree months has been a perpetual flunk and fizzle. I wish 
to Heaven that I was comfortably excommunicated ! It has 
aU come of those cursed i)owows and freshman-hazing.s, and 
initiations, and burials of Euclid, and that sort of thing. 
They are good fun, but they are horrid stumbling-blocks to 
piety.** 

**Then why do you engage in them ? " I asked. 

** Why, if we don't," said he, with a curious expi*ession 
^liich seemed to be a struggle of jest and earnest, — ^' if we 
don't, we lose our influence over our unconverted class-mates." 

'^At all events, you ought not to talk like a skeptic I 
aave hoard you do so repeatedly. I have heard you when 
you really seemed to think it a remarkable proof of your tol- 
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erancc,— of your consideration for the feelings of religious 
people, — that you did not flatly deny the existence of a 
Supreme Being." 

** Oh Lord ! I know it," he groaned* " It's all Somer^ 
ville's work, Fitz Hugh. That man is irresistibly seduc- 
tive." 

'^Well, well; let this pass. Don't let us lose time over 
your religion. But you must set about crushing these scan- 
dalous rumors immediately. Do you know that certiun 
people eoiuiect your name impertinently with the Misses 
Westcrvelt ? " 

He seemed thunderstruck, turned pale, and sat with open 
moutli, unresj>onsive. 

" You must contradict all tliat," I said sternly ; and do it 
at once, before you pay attention to the nonsense concerning 
Miss Capers." 

" I will — I will," he gasped, while the sweat gathered on 
his forehead. " But for God's sake, Fitz Hugh, don't men- 
tion this last affair up at SeacIifT. They miglit think that I 
— that I — had been — been lying al)out them." 

T ^elt certain that he had, although as yet I possessed no 
positive knowledge of it. 

" Fm sure I don't know what I've said," he added, drop- 
ping his brows with a pretence at recollection. " I give you 
my solemn woixl of honor that I resjK^ct the very gi*ound they 
tread upon. I pledge you my sacred honor as a gentleman 
that 1 would strike that man to earth who should dare to 
speak ill of them. Oh Heaven ! I wish I could — what shall 
I do, my dear fellow ? " 

" Why, behave like a man. Cleanse your own name and 
the names of these ladies. Go to Rockford this afkemoon, 
and contradict the scandals and wallop the scandal-mongers. 
It will be easy work to clear the lilisses Westervelt ; noboily 
has dared to whisper much evil of them. As for IMiss Ca- 
pers," I added maliciously, " you will, of course, marry herj* 

" Of course, of course," he replied eagerly, " No ! " ho 
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added in the next instant. ^ I can't go so far as that ; can't 
sacrifice myself quite to that extent.** 

** Sacrifice yourself! I thought she was one of the noblest, 
sweete:4t girls that ever mndc physical beauty more entranc- 
ing by adding to it the ungrlic pinions of mond beauty. Isn't 
that sort of woman good enougli for you ? ** 

** Viiz Ilugli," he replied, putting himself in one of his he- 
roic attitudes, " I have loved that creature, — loved her to 
distraction ; but the charm is gone, — my volcano is extinct** 

^ No matter,** said I. " You ai'c equally bound to offer 
yourself, and, if she accepts, (as she will, of course,) to make 
her the best husband you «in.** 

** Why, the fact is, — I, — I'm not quite free," he stammered, 

** I am implicated with a girl in ; that is, a girl or two. 

Oh ! no scandal, you understand ; only an engagement, or 
sometfrmg very like it." 

** Hunter," said I, " you show an admirable faith in a guid- 
ing Providence. This is not the first time that I have known 
you to commence a story without the least idea how you 
ni'ould end it." 

** Don't be hard on me, Fitz Hugh," he begged. " I really 

am engaged to somebody at ; — I'll give you my oath 

uiwn it." 

** Only engaged ! Then you are more bound here than 
there. You must break off all your college flirtations, and 
offer yourself instantly to Miss Cajwrs, whom you have been 
the cause of injuring." 

"Well! rildo it— I must— I will!" he exelaimeil, start- 
ing up and lifting his right hand as if taking an oath. ^ Tm 
bound as a gentleman and a man of honor to do it. But, 
Fitz Hugh, I tell you what ! it will be a trial ; it will be a 
worse job than joining the Church ; — I shall regret it all my 
life. Come, I may as well make a clean breast and tell you 
the exact truth. I never did love that girl enough to marry 
her ; never meant anything more serious than a trifling flir- 
tation ; — a week or two of amorous dalliance, innocent and 
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coy. And now, to be entrapped in this absurd style,— -to be 
driven into the pitfall of matrimony by a yelping pack of 
village gossips, — it is enough to drive one to suicide. I tell 
you honestly and solemnly that I would surrender half my 
future to escape the gulf that I see yawning at my feet with 
Miss Lottie Capers at the bottom of it* She is sure to ac- 
cept, you know ; girls can't resist biting at a student Why, 
sir, Tve known one of my classmates to be engaged to three 

damsels in at once ; not boaixling-school misses either, 

but young ladies in society ; every one of them his senior by 
a couple of years or so ; and he all the while making a per- 
feet rush among the aifections of a fourth. Just think of 
wimt I am losing by engaging myself to a girl who will make 
me stick to it or sue me. It would be just like that father of 
hers to sue me if I flunked.'* 

" I am exceedingly sorry for you,** said I, with an affecta- 
tion of pity. ^^ It is a miserable situation for a man of feeling 
and honor." 

" Stop ! a salvatory idea ! " he exclaimed. " Fitz Hugh, 
I have a plan which will combine honor and happiness; 
which will enable me to do what a gentleman should, and yet 
cscnpij Miss Capers. As I have compromised her in the 
opinion of this stupid public, I will submit to an engagement, 
and then induce her to break it by getting myself beastly 
drunk, and lying an hour or two in the Rockford gutters, if 
the miserable village has any. Make me your compliments, 
my dear fellow ; the conception is clever and lUl my own. It 
is a d(^^)K*nitc course, inderd ; it is casting my Christian char- 
acter among swine in a frightfully literal manner ; but then 
it is a very clear case that I shall have to sacrifice something.** 

" Certainly, and nothing could be less valuable, it seems to 
me, than your Christian character ; the swine can't harm it 
much, I fancy. Now, supi)0se we start immediately for 
Rockford. I will call with you on the Capers, and kick your 
suit with the father. There is no other way. A« your 
friend, I must insist ui)on it. Come along." 
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I WAii talking all tho >vhile in a sort of angry banter, bu( 
I looked immensely resolute and even savn^e, as if I were 
profoundly in earnest. Let no one think that I was too hard 
upon the mendacious little blackguard. It was right to pun- 
ish him for his impertinent and mischievous falsehoods and 
itwa^ only fair to the injured Miss Lottie to give her the 
choice of marrying or sacking hun. He drew back from my 
pmfTored ann with an air of consternation oddly mingled 
with shame. 

^ Now, look here, Fitz Hugh," ho implored. " Now, what 
is the use of pushing a gentleman on in this dcspenite way. 
Jfo no ! I tanU do it ; there are certain reasons why I can't. 
Gwe, ril just make a clean bn'jt<*t, and have done with the 
whole cursed thing," he added, sinking into a chair, tho pic- 
ture of i)erspiring humiliation. 

"Out whh it, then ! " exclaimed I, drawing myself up 
grimly dignified. " What is the reason you cam't offer your- 
self to Miss Callers?" 

** Because I /tare offered myself, and she refused me," he 
hammered. " That's the truth, so help me God, Fitz Hugh, 
and I swear it on my sacred word of honor, I do indeed, as I 
am a gentleman." 

He was fairly whimpering now, and looked so ridiculously 
a><^luimed of himself that I could hanlly help laughing aloud. 

** Incredible ! " I exclaimed, pushing my hair up and glar- 
ing raock-heroics at him. 

** It is positively true, I do assure you," he whined. ** I 
put my heart and hand at her dis|X)sal a week ago, and she 
r('j<*eted lioth with a bland firmness which desti-oyed hope." 

iVnd since then you have been revenging yourself by 
promulgating lies to her discredit, I thought. The like has 
happened before. 

" I have cause for wretchedness, you see," he continued ; — 
"overwhelming cause, without the lash of scandal. Fitz 
Hugh, it seems to me that my present situation would afford 
abundoiit material for an agitating ix>mance." 
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His vanity awakened at this idea, and, rising, he paraded 
the ix)om, talking with a faint eeho of his aceiistonicd magnil- 
oquence. " I have done my duty ; I liavo played the part 
of a man of honor ; and my rewiird is to suffer. I believe 
that I have strength of soul enough to carry out the plot by 
going frankly to Capers, braving his unreasonable, but pater- 
nal and therefore noble rage, and swearing to him that his 
child is worthy of his love. Tliis evening, my friend, let us 
be at Rockford and hasten the denottement.** 

** Give me your hand. Hunter ! " said I, emulating his 
melodrama, and biting down a smile. ^ That resolution does 
honor to you and to humanity. I am with you to the end.'* 

He favored me with a sentimental sluike, and walked away 
with a gait not materially less (pompous than usual. After 
tea we borix)wed the single-buggy of Henry Van Leer, and 
drove over to Rockford, pulling up at the ponderous pine 
fence which fronted Mr. CapeiV showy but clapboard man- 
sion. A booby Irish girl conducted us, unannounced, into the 
presence of the master of the house. He reposed as an 
anaconda might, his small head laying against the back of a 
rocking-chair, while his lank body rested on the outer edge 
of the seat, and his extremities stretched far away into the 
middle of the room. The American is the only man who 
knows what to do with the small of his back. He sits on it. 
No other nation has made this discovery. 

Mr. Capers had a handkerchief over his face, which he 
removed at the noise of our entrance. I noticed that the ex- 
pression of Ills long and cotIin-shai)ed countenance was even 
more funereal than usual, and that his small eyes were red 
and moist as if he had been weeping copiously. He stared 
at us in a sort of stupefaction at first, and then, making a 
sudden spring, collared Hunter. 

" Where is my daughter ? Where is she, you little mon- 
ster?" he shouted, shaking my scared companion as easily 
as a dog ajiakes an old hat. 

" Mr. Capers ! — leave go of me ! " gurgled the throttled 
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youth. *^ You are choking me. Don% sir ! or I shall have 
to strike in self-defence. Oh, Mr. Capers ! — do not force me 
to— to lose my respect for your gray hairs ! ** 

While talking thus in distracted jerks, he was dangling 
here and there about the room, at the end of the long arm of 
Hr. Capers, who made the most of his time, feeling that it 
was short because his strength was going. After my first 
moment of stupefaction, I interfered, and separated the two 
feeble gentlemen, without any perceptible resistance. Capers 
subsided into his rocking-chair, and gave way to a burst of 
tenra. 

'^ Now, sir! what does this mean, sir ?** shouted Hunter, 
niffling his own feathers as he observed the drooping pinions 
of his antagonist. ^ I demand an explanation. If it were 
not for your reverend senility, sir, I would take bodily satis- 
faction.'' 

** Where is my daughter? Bring back my daughter 1" 
returned Cai)er^, sobbing. 

**I haven't seen your daughter. I don't know anything 
about your daughter," asserted Hunter. 

** She disappeared this morning, sir," observed Capers in a 
piteous whisiper, turning his tearful eyes upon me. ^ I hope 
you will pity a bereaved father's aflliction. I have been 
robbed of my child, sir." 

** I am astonished, sir ; I am truly grieved," said I. " Still, 
I think I can assure you tliat Mr. Hunter has IkuI nothing to 
do with her disappearance. I give you my word that he has 
passfcd the entire day at SeaclitT, and that liliss Capers has 
not been seen nor heanl of there." 

^ My friend Mr. Fitz Hugh is quite right, sir ; I can 
vouch for his perfect veracity in this respect, sir," put in 
Hunter. ** As a gentleman, ]Mr. Capers, and as a man of 
lionor, I declare that I know nothing of this disappearance 
of your daughter — nothing of its cause — nothing, sir, of its 
nature. I called this evening scJely to offer you my sympa- 
thies and my assistance." 
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This closing assertion was of oourse a fib, but I did not 
think it worth while to contradict it 

*^ In that case, Mr. Hunter, I ought to apologijse for mj 
yiolence/' said our afflicted friend. '^ I do apologize. I beg 
your pardon. I trust you will excuse a man whose brain is 
shaken by such a calamity/' 

** Mr. Capers, I foi-give you with all my heart,* returned 
Hunter solemnly. " Think no more of it Your character 
is still venerable to me. I admire your piety and respect 
your pugnacity. More than that, I pity your misfortune. 
What can I do for you, sir ? My whole manhood, bodily 
and spiritual, is at your service." 

'^ She disappeared this morning, sir,*' repeated Capers, 
looking at me and speaking in the slow, meek monotone 
which was peculiar to him. ^ We have not found a trace of 
her. I went to her mother's grave, thinking that she might 
be there, decking it as usual with flowers. I had the whole 
town searched, — sent telegraphs everywhere. No one had 
heard of her. At last I found a letter in her room, directed 
to me. It stated that she preferred to marry without my 
consent, rather than die of a broken heart with it I don't 
know who she has gone to marry, sir. Several persons 
wanted her. She was very attractive to gentlemen, sir ; she 
was like her mother in that respect, — though not so hand- 
some. When I saw Mr. Hunter, I thought that perhaps he 
had carried htr off. That was the reason I ran at you, Mr. 
Hunter. I beg your pardon, sir. I know that you sympa- 
thize with me. I know that you appreciated her. I thank 
you for it." 

" Mr. Capers — say no more about it,*' exclaimed Hunter 

in a quavering voice. " I appreciated — I adored her. If I 

. could Hnd the man who 1ms taken advantage of her youth 

and confiding innocence, I would be his Nemesis,— I would 

destroy him, sir." 

" I thank you, sir," replied Capers, mildly. ^ Your inten- 
tions are good. But perhaps you had better not destroy him. 
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lir. It might pain my daughter. Come, let us go to her 
mother; let us visit the faithful departed. I was about to 
start for the burying-ground when you came. Shall we go, 
gentlemen ? " 

**Witli mournful pleasure, Mr. Caiwr^,** responded Hun- 
ter, earnestly. ** There is something solemnizing, restraining, 
and sanctifying in the churchyard. Standing by the graves 
of our friend?^, death seems near, eternity awful, and the 
pruinises precious." 

He started and glanced sidewise at me, seeming to hope 
that I had not heaixl him. For one moment the burnt-out 
jutsgion of the last revival had flickered up in the poor con- 
temptible backsliiler's heart, and he had repeated half-uncon- 
ficiously one of his old pious exhortations, as a drunkard on 
tlie morning afker his debauch will drowsily lium the chorus 
of a drinking-^ong. So ashamed was he of this momentary 
effervescence of devout feeling, that, when he met my eye, 
lie absolutely gave a faint wink, as if to assure me that he 
was merely (piizzing Capei*s. But the effort at deceit and 
bravado was ineffectual, and for one instant his countenance 
was a crimson mass of humiliation. 

A walk of five minutes brought us to the ancient cemetery 
of Rockfonl. Two hundred years ago the Puritan founders 
of the town had selected this sterile stretch of gravelly 
earth as a very poor bit for tillage, and therefore an econom- 
ical and safe asylum for their honored dead. The solemn 
husbandry of the sexton had made barrenness fertile, and 
clothed the si>ot with a denser, darker verdure than any of 
the fields about it. Long and vigorous were the grasses, 
multitudinous and bright the wild flowers, which had their 
rootd in the gnives, and drew their life from the death below. 
Wonderful, terrible, and beautiful is the chemistry of the 
churchyard. Men who, while they walked the earth, were 
hard, cold, unsympathizing, unpoetic, become changed in 
nature when they are laid under earth, and begin shortly to 
spring up in tender turf, to bloom forth in sweet-breathed 
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roses and violets. Tliey rejoiee in the rains of spring i thej 
bow gratefully before the winds of summer. They are more 
humble and gentle than they were once haughty and cjmicaL 
Formerly they had not a thought nor an emotion for the 
beauty of nature, and now they are transformed into a por- 
tion of that beauty. Really, when I look upon certain of my 
fellow creatures, persons of the baser sort, grovelUng, de- 
formed and dci^picable natures, it sometimes seems to me 
that it will be a species of promotion for them, a higher grade 
of development, when they are metamorphosed into grave- 
yard thistles and mullens. A man had better be grass for 
an undertaker's horse than tread the earth but to stamp it 
with violence and pollution. 

Air. Capers and Hunter walked straight toward a part of 
the cemetery chiefly devoted to the modems, as was shown 
by a fashionable congregation of marble pillars and obelisks 
which gh^umed ^hitely through the dusk of evening. I 
lingered here and there, to pull the moss from the face of 
some half-sunken brown headstone, and to spell out the by- 
gone virtues of the venerable sleeper below. A man must 
needs study epitaphs to get an idea of the moral decadence 
of the human race in his own generation. I believe that I 
am not at all uncharitable towaixl my personal friends and 
nccpiaintance, when I declare that no such spotless and 
attractive people exist now as have mouldered away in our 
ancient cliurchyards, if headstones may be trusted. What a 
shining catalogue of saints might be gathered from those 
eulogistic tablets ! Wliat a pity that we have only such 
brief and dry biographies of creatures so elevated and exem- 
plary, whose whiteness of soul should have been perpetuated 
by both statuary and stationery, and who doubtless were not 
because Goil took them ! Or is it possible that these ser- 
mons in stones are too good to be true, and that the carver 
made noble what the Creator but made tolerable? Let us 
imagine a modest ghost, — who has been pacing the churoJi* 
yard penitently all night, or doing some spiritual deed of 
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comfort in the neigliborliooil,— returning to his grave in the 
morning and glancing at the inscri[)tion Ix^forc he glides 
again under the stone. ^ A good husband/* he reads, and 
sjiys, ** Ah ! but I was often harsh and bitter,** 

^ A faithful father/' he eontinues, and begins to doubt 
whether he is not at the wrong slab. 

''A most exemplary Christian,** the sentence concludes. 
Here he hohls up both his hands with amazement, exclaim* 
ing. ** Alas ! either men have lied concerning me, or this is 
not my place.*' 

It is doubtless a hard thing to compose an epitaph. First, 
you must satisfy the friends of the incompamble deceased, 
and then you nuist satisfy the carping public^ and lastly, you 
would like to satisfy yourself. llanhT still would the task 
be if we had to consult and content the dead ; and that, not 
because he would be vain, but because he would be humble 
anil truthful. I never find one of these vaunting headstones 
defaced, but what I suspect that the ghost did it. 

If ever a departed spirit had reason to obliterate its own 
epitaph for very shame at its fulsome panegyric, it was the 
spirit of the lamented Jlrs. Capers. Such a list of virtues, 
such a catechism full of excellences, as the bereaved husband 
read to us fmm the superb glistening ol>elisk ! It was like 
the epitaphs which will be written during the millennium. 

** I got that up myself, \yith the help of my sister and our 
good minister,** said he. " I only left out one important point 
of her character. Slie was remarkable tasty in dress, sir ; 
but somehow I couldn*t bring that in nicely. I was very 
sorry, sir, for it was one of the chief things in her ; but per- 
haps, on the whole, it wasn*t a proper idea for a graveyard. 
Oh, sir ! that lady was a treasure to me. I never appreci- 
ated her properly until she left me. Nor I never quite 
knew how much I lost in her, until to-day, that my daughter 
quit me so mysteriously. If ]^Irs. Capers had lived, she 
would have guid(»d Lottie, and Lottie would have been hero 
this minute, instead of wandering far away from the tomb 
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rhere her mother's form and her father^s heart are buried 
together." 

There was a sincerity of emotion, a pathos of single-heart- 
edness about this very singular man, which occasionally 
almost hid his simplicities and eccentricities, as the flowers 
of a plant will sometimes overbloom and half Cover its leaves. 
I could not help reverencing him at that moment, and in- 
stinctively removed my hat in a sudden start of sympathy. 

" Yes, my wife ! our Lottie ought to be here !** he re- 
peated in a louder tone. 

" She is here papa,'* whispeixid a girlish voice behind us ; 
and then came a rush of female vesture, a sob, and a scream. 
There was the runaway Lottie hanging on her fathcr^s neck, 
kisHiii;^ liim and rryiiij; in hU nhirt-lMiHom. 

**JIy cliiUl ! my child!" shouted Capers, gnippling her 
round the waist, and sticking his head over her shoulder, 
after the fasliion of stage-fathers. 

" I have retume<l ; pardon me, papa," whimpered the 
young lady, while her eyelids dripped like eaves upon the 
paternal linen. 

" You shall leave me no more ; — ^I forgive all," cried the 
father. 

It wa3 perfectly sentimental, and melodramatic Nothing 
was wanting in place, time, action, words, voice, or gesture, to 
heighten the delusion, and make me believe tliat I was sur- 
veying the closing scene, the agonizing diiiouetnent^ of a pop- 
ular |>Iay in some third rate-theatre. Precisely the 9ame 
thing, done on the boards, would have tapped the lachrymal 
glands of a thousand industrious, unromantic, commonplace 
poople. Poor novelists and playwrights are peri>etually cari- 
caturing real life, with a faith in human stupidity which pays 
us no conii)liinent ; but here real life, in the hands of two 
simpletons, was absolutely made to caricature the work of 
\yoov novelists and playwrights. That nothing might lack to 
the romance of the occasion, an unex|)ected recognition took 
" ^ '*'! iust restored my hat to its astonished head, and 
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budced off a yard or two from tlie whirlwind of ^motion 
which waA raging beside me, when a hand was laid on my 
ihoulder and some one behind me said, ^ How are you, FiUs 
Hugh ? Ain't you going to speak to me ? " 

The voice was familiar, notwithstanding a tremble in it, 
and helped me to recognize the faintly starlit form and face 
of Riu*kcr, the friend with whom I had dined on the day I 
first saw Scaelifl*. 

••Why, Ihirkcr! how do you find yourself?** returned I. 
•* Wlmt brings you here ? ** 

^ I have the honor of being the husband of tlmt lady,** he 
whLs{)ered, in a sort of sob of anxiety. 

•* Oh 1 I see. Well, now is your time ; fall on your knees. 
rn make away with myself. See you to-morrow when all is 
happily settled.'* 

Seizing Hunter, who had stood in a staring trance ever 
nnce the sudden appearance of the runaway, I gently 
dragged him out of the yard, so as to leave the family at full 
liberty to armnge its dislocated affairs. He was perfectly 
submissive, walked like other people instead of skipping, and 
made no disturbance beyond a little mild moaning. 

** Oh ! what a moment 1 '* he murmured, when we had 
reached the high-road. *' Ah, Fitz Hugh ! one such experi- 
ence is enough for a man's life. I supposed that I had lost a 
noble woman ; but I see that I have let slip a seraph.'* 

I could liardly help laughing at the ninny. He really 
thought that the melodramatic scene which wo had just wit- 
nessed was full of the highest earnestness and the purest 
padios. To me the only wonder was, how a grave, serious 
lelkiw like Barker, a man not brilliant, but uncommonly sin- 
eere and practical, could have been caught by such a senti- 
mental little goose as Miss Lottie. However, many a sensi- 
ble man before him has saved up all Ids weakness for his 
choice of a wife. 

The rest of the evening was spent in contradicting what- 
ever rumors may have existed to the injury of the Misses 
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Wcsteirelt It was nauseous work for Hunter to go froi 
crony to crony, eating his own words, but he did it faithfully 
this minor trial being much lightened perhaps by the remen 
brance of the gigantic bereavement which had just ove 
whelmed him. ** Why, old feller," was the usual reply of h 
gossips, a smile of friendly contempt meanwhile spreadin 
over their faces, — "why, old filler, I never believed ii 
knew it was one of your stories ;— girls like them ain*t 
going to stand your kissing/' 

It was quite characteristic of Hunter that he soon bega 
to plume himself on the disappointments and humiliations c 
this mcmonible evening. He thought that they made him a 
interesting personage, a very hero of the furnace of afilictioi 
fit to excite the wildest wonder and affection of womai 
Vanity is the most deceptive and derisive of practical joker 
leading its multitudinous victims to flaunt their follies an 
misfortunes, their short-comings and vices, their every pecul 
arity in short, however witless and unimportant, before th 
eyes of a grinning world. How many a man among us lis 
boasted himself as being somebody because he differed froi 
certain other men in a thing of no consequence ; because, fc 
instance, he hated pancakes, or turtle soup, or some othc 
dish which the generality of us have agreed to admire 
While we laugh at Hunter, therefore, tricked out as he i 
with conceit, let us not forget that other and more enlighl 
ened satisfaction of laughing at ourselves. 
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TUIi MYSTEIIY A TOItMFJIT. 



j^^EVERAL days IinJ elapsed since I beheld in the 
\V liunil:4 of Gcnoviuve ttuit atjominabic plutd wbich 
^^ Imutitcd ScnclifT in sucli pliaiitoni fnsliiun, Ji-slurbing 

whenever it met nic its mncb a* a glio^t uiglit Imve Jonu. 
lad reflected a great deal and very sadly on the iirobut>ili- 
i tliat she was the "guilty woman" of the mystery, and 
I at last revived that her error, no matter what it might 

nhodld not destn)y nor v.\im ilimiiiish my estrcm for 
■ sister. I was saying just this to myself, one morning, a:* 
riitki'd x«)hrrly ii|> lo Sfm'lilV. Kiiteniig lh<' vcramhi, I 
t Miiry Wfslei'Vflt di-cssod in that very ^ilk, ihiil hiiteliil 
nmixtiircordond-lc;if ootoni, which had become lo my mind 

emhleni of some uiiitiioukablc sin or ealainity. The fir^t 
lek of ihat revelation, or what I took to he a reveliition, 
« wofiil. It seemed nn if all that my heart loved and all 
|iowi'rs of loving had sudtlenly become eomiiitioii ; nn if 
' olijeet of my juissionitle resi>ect and the respeet its<.'lf, the 
I and the iduhiter, fell dead eoq>^s together. The only 
nLt whieh 1 uttei-ed were, *' It is you, then ! " 
It wa^ not to her pretd-nec there Itefore me ttmt I referred ; 
1 to Ihat fVcryHhiy eirenm-iiaiK^i'. now Ixintnie ninMi'iily 
ignilleaiit; hut to ihalothi^r, whii-h just then oitened hko a 
iverse N|>on me ; to the thought that now gfie must Ut Ihu 
jeet of my anxieties and my suspicions. Earnest and even 
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most painful as tbe meaning of that short sentence was to 
roe, I spoke it with far more calmness than I Iiave sometimes 
been able to speak when my heart was full of hope and anx- 
ious to utter itself in the kindliest, lovingest words that the 
human soul conceives. I was petrified by the death-like 
power and completeness of the calamity, and resigned myself 
to it with that nerveless, abject submission which a culprit 
yields to Ills executioner. I know that I did not start, and I 
believe that there was no violent nor very unusual expression 
on my countenance. Men receive such things differently, 
according to their natures, rather than according to the nature 
of the case. 

*' Yes, it is I,** she replied ; '^ that is, I feel as sure as usual 
of my identity." 

She gave a glance at my abstracted, settled face, and 
colored a little. Perhaps she thought that I was about to 
resume that sentimental conversation, which Master TVillie's 
nightmare had interrupted a week before, and push it to its 
natural conclusion. She uttered presently some other remark, 
which struck on my hearing, but made no impression on my 
mind, 8o tliat, if I understood it, I forgot it in the same 
Hccond. At that moment a person called to her fi*om the 
library. 1 did not then notice at all whose voice it was, 
although a while afterwards, perhaps an hour, it suddenly 
occurred to me with perfect distinctness tliat it was her 
father's. She asked me to walk into the parlor, and when 
1 replied, very tranquilly, that I thanked her but preferred 
to stay in the ve)*and2i, she begged to be excused and 
Icfl me. 

I sat down and sank into such a revery as a man has when 
he is recovering from a fever ; when his mind is faint and it 
is occupation enough to watcli the flics or (M)unt the s]>ots on 
the wulh Knch a misfortune as I could not have ooncM^ivcd 
the day before, without shuddering at myself for the thought, 
had fallen ujion me ; and yet I could not be astonished at it, 
could not call up resolution to deny it, could not even rage at 
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it, but lay calmly paralysecl. WliHe I supposed that Gene- 
vieve was the** guilty woman/' I had raved by myself; but 
not so now, because a far deeper and more poisoned hurt 
tlian that Imd pierced me. A man whose teeth have been 
shattered, or whose hand is lacerated, may suffer anguish; but 
he whose every limb is broken and whose entiFe body is 
mangled, lies in an almost painless calm ; and as it is with 
this last, so is it with him whose soul is suddenly bruised by 
some gigantic affliction. Furthermore, it is certain that every 
serious wound, physical or spiritual, inflicts less pain at the 
moment of reception than during countless moments of equal 
duration for long afferward. I was now in this first stage of 
suffering, when the lifeblood flows away, but when there arc 
no writhings of anguish. Not yet could fever set in, and in- 
flammation, and that nlowly-torturing htni;r^h% hctwiM^n thi) 
puwers of vitality on one side and the strength of the evil on 
the other, which must be fought through before health can be 
won again. To the mind, as well as to the body, it is the 
cure which is the most painful, and not the blow. I do not 
wish to convey the impression that I made all these reflec- 
tions, or any of them, at that time. I did not philosophize ; 
but I felt deeply and memorably. 

After a while I thought that I heard the quick, quiet feet 
of Miss Westervelt returning. I started up, hurried down 
the steps, turned the comer of the house, and slunk away 
among the closest thickets and arbors of the garden. Strange 
as it may seem to the uninitiated in such mysteries, I dreadud 
to look her in the face as much as if I were the culprit and 
she the accuser. 

What romantic boy has not imagined himself the hero of 
some such position as mine was then ? How often in my 
teens had I pictured myself as loving some girl who would 
not accept of me, and whom the finger of a retributive justice 
had suddenly unveiled to me, and perhaps to the world, as 
totally unworthy of love or respect ! Oli ! I had fairly revelled 
in the contempt with which I would treat such a dishonored 
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crenture ; had thought of myself as petrifying her with an 
eye of scorn, njecting her worthless heart now that she 
humbly sought to lay it at my feet, and retaining her in my 
memory only as the Philistines brought Samson into their 
temple, for an object of hate dnd derision. Well, the reality 
or something like the n'ality of that delightful dream had 
come at last, and how had it found me ? Shrinking behind 
a clump of lilacs, weak, abject, purposeless, and looking the 
image of shame-faced guilt. 

I was still pacing up and down across the shadow of a 
bush, which, as I remember, gave me just three steps either 
way, when Mr. Westcrvelt came hastily down the walk and 
saluted me. He quite puzzled me with his ceremonious 
greeting and liis incpiiries after my health ; for at first I did 
not rcmrinhrr that he liiid Inmmi uh.srnt iniui SeaHid*, and that 
he must have returned to it that very morning. He took my 
arm and drew me on into a more extended promenade. I 
noticed presently that he was talking, and I wished to myself 
that ho would stop his noise ; but I retain no more recollec- 
tion of his words than of what tune the garden birds then 
whistled. After a while he suddenly awakened my attention 
by pronouncing the name of his eldest daughter. Then, all 
at once, I listened eagerly, stepping as it were into the midst 
of his conversation, so that it necessarily seemed to me that 
he had entered on his subject with singular abruptness. He 
S|K)ke in his usual hesitating, uncertain, almost stammering /' 
manner, drawing elose to mo all the while, but nirely looking 
me in the eye. " I naturally want to see her — and, in fact, 
lK)th of them — settled," were the first wonls fully comprehen- 
sibl(» to me. *' ISIy constitution is not vigorous^, and the — the . 
course of nature generally carries off the parent first, so that 
my feeling on the subject is — is natural. Ha? don't you 
think so? " 

*' Of co!irsc ; quite so," said I, wondering what he was at and 
why 1m» talked to me about getting Miss Westervelt settled. 

" I supfM»c," he continued, " that you can see how she has 
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been— been educated. Disadvantageously, I am afraid — dia- 
ndvantagcousljr ; — that is, in a certain way— excellently in 
moii res|iect;4. Poor girls, brought up rich, — tluit is the 
misery of our times, sir, particularly hei*e in America. Poor 
girls, brought up rich, — ^j'es, sir. Well, what's the result ? 
ha ha" (feeble laughter). "The n»sult is a rich husband, or 
domestic uiihnppiness. Ila? quite right, am I not? Ex- 
actly so. A i)oor girl brought up rich must have a rich 
husband or be wretched." 

" Quite right ; exactly so," I repeated after him, as stolidly 
as Johnny Treat recited his catechism. He was dreadfully 
embarrassed with his subject, and got along very slowly and 
lumberingly, uruiidod as he was by questions or pertinent 
replies from his stu|>elied iHimpatiion. 

" I sup|K)se you think it rather singular," he resumed, after 
hemming and hawing for half a minute ; — " I sup])ose it must 
appear quite htnmge to you, sir, that you should be admitted 
—or ratlier that I should force you to lK*eome a confidant in 
the affairs and prospects of my family. But tlie truth is that 
wc are under such — hem—obligations to you for the life, 
perhaps, of our eldest daughter, that wc feel liound not to 
conceal fn)m you anything of — lioin— of particular im|)or- 
tanr«*. It is not im|»orlnnt, I am aware, to you, ha ha" (same 
feeble attempt at laughter). ** Of course not ; but cpute so to 
us, you see ; quite so." 

** O yes,** said I, staring vacantly at the irregular bridge 
of his thin Uoman nose ; " quite so ; of course." 

Why was he making these disclosures to me? Did he 
suspect that I stocnl in the way of his plan for a marriage 
b(;tween Miss Westervelt and the ready-moneyed Robert, and 
was he warning me off from groimd that for fiiumeial reasons 
he wished another to occupy ? I began to comprehend that 
some such purpose was driving him onward through this 
painful wihlerness of stammering. 

"Just so," he prosecuted. "My daughter has — hem— I 
should rather say tliat Robert has — but doubtless you have 
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perceived it ? — ^has become interested in her, and, in short, I 
Imve rea<K>n to 6upi>ose, has oftcred himself to her.** (lie 
H|K)ke nipidly now, as if anxious to hurry over a debatable 
point.) <* And Mary, I understand, may be considered as hav- 
ing shown herself agreeable to the — the young man.'' (Per- 
liaps he did not dare to say, to the engagement.) " You will 
excuse me, Mr. Fitz Hugh, for babbling to you in tliis childish 
style, I beg your pardon sincerely for troubling you with an 
afliiir so— so entirely unim{X)rtant to you. But, really, your 
past kindness gives me a sort of excuse for taking up your 
time — for boring you, in short, with our trivial secrets. You 
have risked life and limb — in a measure — to save the life of 
my daughter ; and that must be my a|K)logy for dragging you 
as it wore into the sympathies of my family. Apropos of 
this subject, allow me to thank you again, most heartily, for 
the good service you did us. But for you, sir, — hem — I 
might not have had a daughter Mary at this roomenL You 
will always have a place in our memories, and a place at our 
table sir." 

" It is of no consequence. Sir," said I, as vaguiily and hel})- 
lessly as Mr. Toots himself. 

" You, 1 hope, think well of Robert,— ha? " he continued, 
without noticing the dril> of my observation. 

" Quite so ; oh, certainly," I mumbled. ** A very gooil 
match ; very good, indeed." 

" I am glad you think so," he replied cheerfully. ** Your 
favorable opinion gives me a great deal of satisfaction. You 
are a keen observer of character, I am aware ; — I noticed 
that in your book, sir, with many other marks of talent ; — 
and, in short, I am delighted that you estimate Robert so 
highly. I confess, fnmkly, that it would have been diflicult 
for me to suit myself more thoroughly in choosing a guardian 
for my daughter. As I was just observing to you, a poor 
girl brought up rich needs a rich husband ; and Robert has 
abunilance — two hundred thousand at least — not to speak of 
windfalls in the future. All safe too; not a dollar at rbk; 
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no fancy stocks and no kites up. You can't imagine — not 
being a father, sir — wluit a grntification it is to me to look 
forward to putting my child's happiness on such a stable 
ba.% especially in these times, when business is in such a 
terrible state, and I, for one, hardly know which way to turn 
to face my liabilities. Even if I did not admire Robert so 
mudi for his truly worthy character, I think I should consent 
to the match for the sake of his eminently solid prospects." 

" You are very right, sir," said I ; •' you have shown ex- 
cellent judgment." I siH)ke up vigorously at last, for. his 
conversation had got to be annoying, and I was determined 
to have done with iL Of what consequence to me now was 
it whom she married and why she married him ? '^ You 
liave made an admirable choice for INIiss Westervelt ; or 
rather, she has made an admirable choice for heraelf." I was 
a liule bitter in tone here, for sxfier all, I felt indignant at 
the match. " 1 congratulate her, and Mr. Van Leer also." 

" Very good ! very kind of you ! " he exclaimed with a 
look of real pleasure and gratitude. " 1 thank you sincerely, 
^ir. I hoped you would be — be pleased ; and I am glad, 
terjr glad, to hear you say so." 

**And now, if you will excuse me," said I, withdrawing my 
arm from his, — '* I have some business to attend to which 
will busy me during the entire day. I must bid you good 
nwnung." 

** Not for the entire day 1 " he replied. " Oh no ! You 
promised, I understand, to go out fishing with us this afler- 
noon. You must dine with us. Come, I insist upon it — I 
do indeed, my dear sir ! my dear Mr. Fitz Hugh ! ! " 

Perhaps he suspected or believed that his disclosure had 
pained me deeply, and felt that he ought to heal my wounded 
heart by pouring the balm of hospitality into my stomach. 
1 ri»sisted his invitations vigorously, but I could only escape 
the dinner by swallowing the excursion. Getting away from 
him at last, I hurried down a walk and came plump u|x>n 
Mrs. Van Leer, who was sitting in ambush on a bench in 
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one of t]io grape nrborR, and vrho laughed at my grim bow, 
wliilc her black eyes lighted up with gay malice. 

^^Ah ! and has papa given his consent ? '' she asked. ^ Of 
course he has, if dear Mary is willing. " Oh ! you are quite 
right to look serious over it. Matrimony is a solemn affair."* 

"Nonsense!" I replied, bluntly, and almost^ferociously. 
" I have asked nobody's consent, and I am not serious. Mat* 
rimony may be a solemn affair, but that concenis you and 
not me." 

" Oh ! You relieve me immensely. I was beginnmg to be 
horribly jealous." 

" I should think your husband would be," I retorted with 
awkwni-d viciousncss, as I cleared the garden fence and ran 
down the hill. 

I heard her laugh in reply ; but out of sight, she was out 
of mind. I reached home, stole unnoticed to my room, locked 
the door, and paced up and down for I do not know bow long 
between the wall and the window. The wound in my heart 
had done with its first bleeding, and already the inflamma- 
tion born from it was kindling mind and bo<ly into fever. I 
fretted and fumed in whispers, buried my hot head in my 
hands, buried it in my pillow, flung myself at full length on 
the floor, started up to recommence my wearisome march, 
and then fell again to grovel like an idiot. I never suspected 
before, and I would not have believed, that I could be trans- 
ported to such excesses of angry unreason. There was, how- 
ever, something characteristic in the paroxysm, for although 
I have the name of being gay and good-natured in ordinary 
social intercourse, yet am I disposed to become obstinate, 
reckless, and, I am afraid, almost brut4il, under provocation. 

After a long while, exhausted with this mute raving, I sat 
down and tried to think ; but at first every reflective power 
seemed to have been drowned in that sea of wild blood which 
had surged through my being. The only idea which I could 
realize distinctly was that Miss Westervelt was now lost to 
me utterly, and that it mattered little whether it were through 
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the mysterious itifluonce of Somerville or tlirough the en- 
g:i;;ement with Robert Van Leer. ^lenntime, what folly, what 
wron^, <li(l I accuse her of? Of no one thing distinctly, but 
rather of a chaos of errors, which wearied me with their con- 
tnidictiuns and absunlities. It is the greatest shame of my 
life, I thinkt that during that first hour of darkness, I suffered 
myself to believe, though faintly and sorrowfully, that I had 
I>n>ofs enough to allirm her gililly of some transgression, am- 
biguous in nature, but certainly unworthy. It is not thus 
hiistily that we ought to judge the life result of one who 
has lK)rne unchallenged a spotless name. Robert Van Leer, 
with his slow brain and steadfast heart, would not have? been 
that wavering, doubtful friend to Miss Westervelt that I 
jihowed myself to be when the shadow of the Scacl iff mystery 
weinod to fidl ui)on her. 

IJut at\er that I dritknl into a gentler current of feeling, 
and caught sight of a shore to the horror, which bloomed 
with some promise of innocence. Miss Westervelt was the 
lady of th(} mystery ; and therefore the mystery could not be 
a gtiilty one. Through the mist of suspicion, across the rush 
and surge of passion, I stn^tched out my hands to this there- 
fore^ and held fast by it with such a struggle of faith as that 
which saves a soul. I acknowledged that she was intimate 
with a bad man ; that she was under his influence, and per- 
haps jiartly in his |)ower ; but what the secret of that influ- 
eiM*o was, I would not even try to guess. It caimot be ! it 
cannot be ! it cannot be ! I kept repeating to the hateful 
suggestions which climbcnl to my ear in spite of me, whisper- 
ing Its the unl>odied voices of fiends whispered to Christian 
when he walked through the shadowy valley. Nevertheless, 
I instantly added, it is better that she should be marrie<I to 
Robert, and marrit»d soon, because it will tend to save her 
fnmi any net of devilish entanglement which may have been 
laid for her ruin. 

Prosently I had a summons to dinner. Like all the plain 
country jK^ople of New England, Ma and Pa Treat dined 
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at exactly twelve o'clock* Dinner in civilized society is 
always more or less of a ceremony ; and every social cere* 
mony has, if not a calming, at least a repressive influence 
upon emotion ; so that, although I did not eat much and 
talked in monosyllables, I rose from the table a more rational 
creature than I sat down to it. Thankful for this wiser 
frame of spirit, I made the most of it by devising a style of 
conduct and conversation which should govern my future 
intercourse with Miss Westervelt Perhaps one might learn 
something good fi*om even Lucifer ; and certainly I profited 
on this occasion by the manners of Somerville. No suUen- 
ness, no hard looks, no iimucndoes ! I .said ; but rather, a 
calmer brow, a gentler eye, a more polished speech than 
usual ; a mask of imiKjnetrablc courtesy for all my suspicions 
and grief and anger. Such would I be while I continued 
near her ; and tlic trial would not be hard, because it would 
not be long. But I could not take flight instantly, I addcl : 
no, that would look too capricious and unaccountable, or it 
might be interpreted to my disadvantage and to that of 
others ; it might lead to whispers that I had been rejected, 
that I had taken otTence at trifles, &c. Oh, yes, I found 
plenty of good reasons for not quitting the neighborhood of 
SeaelifT immediately. 

Notwithstanding my sage reflections and resolutions, I felt 
when I set out for the Westervcit house that my composure 
tottered. Usually I ran up the little hill with ease; but now 
it took away my breath, although I walked as slowly as to 
a funeral ; and at the summit I actually muttered a few 
meaningless words to myself, merely to see if my voice re- 
mained to me. It was a relief as I entered the veranda to 
hear loud conversation within, for I felt that I could confront 
half a do/en easier than one. And yet I was not a criminal ; 
the secret that shook me was another's. I suffered because I 
wius a human being ; a dog in my place would have been 
happy enough. 

They were all ready, and waiting for me. Henry Van 
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Ia'CF, nn iinlightod cigar iii Iiis mouth, was gesturing vio« 
IvnXly with his broad-briiuined liat as he harangued concern- 
ing the necess^ity of strict discipline, quiet and jsilencc while 
on the fishing-grounds. " I lell you I can't have so much 
chattering and trotting about, and fussing at the lines. as we 
had before, and I won't have it, and so all you women take 
notice and keep quiet, and let the lines alone." 

" Oh, stop your noise. Hen — ry I " retorted his wife. "I 
can't h«.'ar myself talk. You needn't hector us, if you do 
speak bass. You don't supjwse we are going to lose our fun 
mere — ly to catch a lew ugly sharks, do you ? " 

*^ Why, tlial's the fun," shouted Henry. "Wliy, good 
I^nl I you don't know what you're talking about ! " 

** Dear me, what a roar, Henry! I think you had better 
take the Jirst shark's skin and ]ioh'sli down your voice. They 
i4ay it's better than .«and-i»aper." 

•* Keep a stiff upper lip, Jule," he replied, nodding with 
a g<HKl-humored grin, his usual demeanor under her rep- 
artc^es. 

Sleanwhile I stood on one side, ghul tliat no one addressed 
me. I tried to control my eyes, but the traitors wandered to 
and fro until they encountered the eyes of Sliss Westervelt. 
She too, it seemetl to me, was <»ndeavoring to withhold or 
withdraw a look of timid inquiry, and to suppress an expres- 
tiion of kind yet pained surprise, wliicli made her face almost 
rc|>roju'hful. Her gaze dro|)ped in^tantly iK'fore mine, then 
rose with a start to the heavy visage of Robert Van L(»er, 
and then turned in assumed vacancy to an open window. 
Her father has told her all, and perhaps moiv than all, I said 
to myst.'lf ; he has told her that I am willing to see her mar- 
ried to another. In my turn I hxik(*d at Robert, wondering 
whetlier he had finally triumphed in his suit, and dreading 
to see the happy pride of an accepted h)v<T emblazoned on 
his oifken countenamce. Considering how conjpletely 1 had 
given up ^liss Westervelt, my relief at discovering no such 
expression in him was somewhat absunl and uncharitable. 
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In a few minutes we were on board the little yacht Falcon. 
She was a centre-board sloop of thirty tons burden, broad 
iu the beam, with a long and sharp run forward, a short one 
aft, a wide stem, a very flat floor, and a draught of about 
three feet at tlie rudder. Her hull was perfectly white, with 
the exception of a narrow black streak just below the bul* 
warks. Her spread of canvas was prodigious for her ton- 
nage, and with a light breeze she made twelve knots an 
hour. Rough water knocked her about like an egg-shell; 
but she was just the thing for skimming Long Island Sound. 

In those days I had a fancy for a yacht, just proportioned 
to my inability to keep one. The elastic stride of a fine horse 
is not more exhilarating to me than the breezy bound and 
foaming dip of a fast little vessel, flyhig, now seaward, now 
landward, under a wind fragrant with freshness from the cool 
meadows of ocean. I often spent an idle day (one of tliose 
days when the brain declines to go into harness) in modelling 
a miniature clipper for some of my youthful acquaintance, 
and in watching its nautical triumphs over rival toys on some 
rippling ocean, which, in my commonplace moments, I called 
a i>ond or puddle. Those hours of play were as full of 
ple^isurc and poetry as those other hours when I was building 
a fairy tale or launching a ballad. 

This afternoon not even the reality of yachting could 
divert me. Tiie excursion was the more painful because I 
had expected to find a few moments of rich and strange Imp- 
piness in it, and felt now that those moments might never be. 
I had meant to be near Miss Westei'velt, to support her steps 
across the wavering deck, to feel her weight resting on me, 
no burden, and to whisper, perhaps, in her ear some of those 
words that men rarely utter for the first time but in whispers. 
Now I could only murmur to myself that saddest of sad 
lines, " It might have been." 

Spreading her ciuivas, the light bark skated like a water 

insoet over the ripples of the cove, and dashed out among 

the wavelets of the Sound. The helm was in the hand 

11* 
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of Pa Treat, who usually piloted in case of a family excur- 
uoiu Miss Westervelt sat behind him alone, leaning over 
the low taflhiil, and apparently lost in watching the foam 
whirls which spun out rapidly astern, unwinding themselves 
to naught across the hazy green water. The two Van Leer 
men lounged amidships, overhauling the lines occasionally, 
and siKJculating on our lishiiig prospects with a« solemn ear- 
nc»stncss which seemed to nie, of course, contemptibly mis- 
placed and ridiculous. Somerville lounged against the star- 
board Tiulwju'k, tadking to Mrs. Westcrvelt and Sirs. Van 
Leer. Sir. Westervelt took short turns up and down the 
tiny quarter-d«?ck with Genevieve, and seemed to be remon- 
strating timidly against some outbreak of her characteristic 
pi'tlishmss, while the girl continued to make quick replies, 
shake her head strenuously, and fling angry glances in the 
dinH'tion of the group at the starlK)anl bulwark. All at once 
it struck me, not i)erhaps for the first time, but now first with 
distinctness and viyidness, that this ill-humor, this feminine 
savageness, M'hich I had long seen and disliked in her, had 
for its object, not Mi*s. Westervelt, but Somerville. The hiss 
and ripple of waters prevented me from catching what she 
said; but several times I saw her lips formed as if to syllable 
his name. Had I at last hit upon the true secret of her 
petuhince ? Was it that she hated Somerville, and hated him 
for goo<l cause ? I watched her with great interest now, as 
she fumed away after her defiant fashion, while her father 
tricfl in vain to hush her, patting her hand with his, and look- 
ing over his cringing shoulders at every turn. 

**Come, Mr. Fitz Hugh, you must be my pirate, — my par- 
ticular buccaneer," said Cousin Jule, leaving her party, and 
<»ming to take my arm. Obeying her impulsion, I led her 
fonvard to the forecastle, where we leaned over the bulwark 
*^<1 watched the sharp prow drive through the faintly cream- 
"^g waters. She eommenced her usual coquetries ; asking me 
liow I would like to be a corsair, and carry off women ; whether 
I Would pick out rich victims, or consult taste merely, and se- 
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lect handsome ones ; whetlier I would think her worth a battle 
nnd a voyn;^ to the Isle of Pines ; declaring that she should 
perfectly delight in such an adventure, and so on. But 
Homethiiig pi*escntly occurred which made romance shrink 
away and hide itself. As we passed the point, and the breeze 
freshened, her chatter suddenly ceased, and she became so 
significiuitly wliite about the mouth, that I offered my arm 
and took her aft, without waiting for explanations. She 
did not speak to me as she tottered along, but called out in a 
most deplorable whimper, " Hen— ry ! lien — ry ! ** It was 
just like her ; wlienever she wa<» in trouble she ran to her 
hu^iband ; when the trouble vanished, she was ready to trifle 
with the first male coquette that happened along. 

** Why, what's the matter, Jule ? '* returned Henry. " Sick ? 
Good Lord, no ! Don't give it up so. Keep a stiff upper 
lip, Jule." 

" Oh, Hen— ry ! Hen— ry ! " moaned Jule. " Oh ! I'm 
going to be so sick. Do lay me down somewhere. Do throw 
mo overboard. Oh ! I wish the yacht was sunk." 

lie carried her to the quarter-deck, spread a plaid for her, 
covered her feet with his own coat, and then hurried off to 
mix a glass of brandy and water, which he asserted would 
help her to keep a stitT upper lip. Recumbent, quiescent, but 
not patient, Mrs. Van Leer endured the remainder of the 
excursion. 

As for me, I enjoyed it as much perhaps as did the sharks 
that we took a^^hore. I had indeed this pleasure which they 
had not, that I could torment something, and thus feel that I 
was imperfectly revenging on nature, after a roundabout, 
senseless fiishion, the pain which I myself suffered. In gen- 
eral I despise, fishing ; but this afternoon I fished persever- 
ingly, strenuously ; i>artly for the blind zest of destruction, 
and partly to escape reflection. Two or three times I had to 
bait Miss Westervelt's hook, and to heave or to haul in her line 
for her. Siie always thanked me for these little services, and 
I always bowed smilingly in reply ; but there was a feeling 
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of alienation, of unutterable rcmotene.<*s, between us, which 
would not |K*nuit of convei'sation. Her u.-^ual fmnk cordiali- 
ty of niaiuicr was gone, an<l her voice, though still sweet, was 
repressed and monotoned. I have sometimes had a dreiun 
which was like the sutrerin*? of that afternoon. I liave 
f;e(»meil to be standing on one side of a narrow but bottomless 
cleft, holding the hand of a dear friend who stood on the op- 
])ositc brink, each of us trying to dmw closer to the other, 
while the chasm st<»adily widcn(»d between us, overcoming our 
struggles, tearing us apart, and then sweeping us away and 
away on either hand until we could see each other no more, 
hear each otlujr's cries no more forever. 

Then too, while this woful disjunction increase<l momently 
until even lov(» and hope couM not span it, it was an addi- 
tional pain to l>chold Som<Tvilh» smiling and talking by her 
side, in the jdace which I had lost, lie never appeared to me 
more gniceful, mcn^e fascinating, than he did this day when- 
over he approachecl Miss Weslervelt. Out of the depths of 
mv own turmoil and disconl, I felt that his manner was all 
dt»licacy and his words all music ; and yet I believed that 
he was wick^nl, that he was pitiless, that he was without hon- 
or, that his pulse was even then beating with villainous 
]ta<sions. He schemed to me like some beautiful wild beast 
which hail taught itself to n»press for a time all expression of 
its native savagt»ness, in order that it might do the greater 
harm. Tiiey say that a leopard will steal into an encamp- 
ment by night with such a noiseless tread, that not a sle<*per 
is disturl>ed, and even waking men do not hear the mur- 
dcHHis footst<»p as it creeps behind them through the shadows. 
In the morning the prints of the claws are found, or some 
one lies stark and dead, his throat torn open and his life- 
bhxxl sucki'd away. This is all ; no one overhear<l the 
agony ; no one knows when it happen^^l. And all the while 
that the animal was accomplishing his de<*d of carnage, his 
motions were exquisitely graceful, his s]K)tted hide glossy 
WMth health, and his whole l>eing an incarnation of physical 
beauty. Such is Soraerville, I thought, in our little circle : 
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no foot is 80 8ilkcn as Iiis, no port bo elegant, no manner leas 
alarming ; and yet he is draining the life from a souL 

Coming back from the fishing-grounds, the conversation 
was gencnil and lively, as is usually the case among people 
excited by exercise and adventure* Even Mrs. \\rester>'elt 
lost that languor and seeming of melancholy which often 
marked her, and chattered gayly, or rather hoydenishly, as 
was her wont when she did chatter. 

"Well, this is fun," said she. "Who would think, that 
these ugly, dirty fish could amuse one so I Why, it's like 
catching beaux ; it*s almost as good as flirting, isn*t it) Jule ? 
Oh, Jule ! Jule ! you and I have done a great deal of that, I 
am afraid. If our husbands knew the whole, Jule, what 
would they say toHis ? " 

" Say ? why, just what they did say, that they are our de- 
voted admirers and slaves," replies Mrs. Van Leer, who was 
in smooth water again. 

" Only hear how saucy she is, my dear ! " continues Mrs. 
Westervelt. " Do you agree to what she says ? But I did 
catch you, my dear, didn't 1 ? Ila Im ha. It's a pity that a 
woman ean*t marry all her adorers. How many weddings 
should we have had between us, Jule, in that case ? I will 
count up my list, if you will count up yours. No, no, on 
second thoughts I won't do it ; it might make Mr. Westervelt 
unbappy. Would it, dear ? Ha ha ha. No, I am not going 
to think of those gay days any more. I am a married 
woman now, and live in the country, and don't go to a party 
above once a year. But why can't we have a little dance to- 
night ? What do you say, you bachelors ? Come, Robert 
and Mr. Fitz Hugh, wouldn't you like a dance, now, really?" 

" First rate ! " roars Bob. " I havn't danced, it seems to 
-mo, for this seven hundred years. I say, Fitz Hugh, can't 
you shake a foot ? " 

** Happy to be present, but raix»ly dance," I muttennl, 
totally disgusted with the proposition. All gayety and mirth 
in this family, now, seemed to me like laughter by the side 
of an open grave. 




CHAPTER XVIII. 
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^ •. SAD HEART AND SILLY HEAD. 

^^VERY day for a week I resolved that on the morrow 
^^ I would leave SeaclifT. ]tut tlia morrow, that is, 
the morrow of action, is a timid, forbearing circum- 
nce, extremely unwilling to force iti^elf upon humanity, 
1 rarely coming to those who do not seek it. It is not thus 
:h the morrows of suffering ; if it were, how often would 
! sun stand still on Gibeon ! 

[n the mean time I kept up my habit of calling daily on 
5 "Westervelts, telling myself that I ought not certainly to 
mk off the intercourse while staying in the neighborhood, 
' fear of occasioning painful explanations or impertinent 
ssip. It is a charming circumstance in human nature that 
nan can always find reasons for doing what he wishes to do. 
I tried to talk with Miss Westervelt as with an indifferent 
rson ; but I found that to me that form and face could 
verroore be indifferent ; and since our conversations must 
longer be free and sympathetic, they became drearily cold 
d embarrassed. Neither might demand, neither might 

• 

er a wonl such as could melt away the long fields of ice 
lich had drifted between us. IIow often does it happen 
U two hearts, which would gladly approach and befriend 
rfi other, are separated, like Arctic discoverers, by frozen 
t^tes, atToss which they can see but indistinctly, and pass 
ver ! One thing made me feel, not only unhappy, but 
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wicked. Somerville now talked a great deal to Miss Wes* 
tervelt, in bis most insinuating manner, mid she received bira, 
as it seemed to my jealousy, with something of that friendly 
familiarity which had once been accorded to me. Perhaps 
it is to punish my coldness, I thought, when I was most 
clinritable and Iiopeful ; but at other times I raved silently 
about (he levity of the sex, and the easy admiration which it 
grants to rakes. I would not admit, indeed, that Miss Wes- 
ter\'elt had become in any manner the victim of Somerville ;— 
I only said to myself that she was one with him in the bonds 
of some inexplicable mystery, and therefore must always be 
divided from me. 

Wretched amid the society around me, yet incapable of 
leaving it, I tried to revive my literary ambition, and planned 
a new book. Previous to my arrival at SeaclifT, and while 
Miss Wcstervelt was no more to me, or not much more, tlian 
any other handsome girl, successful authorship had seemed 
to me the most precious reward offered to human exertion. 
There was one wish which had gone up from me oftener than 
any other ; oftener than a desire for health, beauty, riches, 
or any of those things that men usually covet. It comes to 
me still at times, vestured with superhuman attractions, and 
dowered with impossible glories. It is the longing to be full 
young once more, and yet possess all the power and energy 
of maturity. If that dream could be granted me, then would 
I waste no time in pleasure, none in idleness, none, as now, 
in despair, but, gathering all my intellectual and emotional 
nature into one effort, I would produce a work in literature 
that should make me famous at once, before another year 
sjgned me, and while I still barely stood on the threshold of 
manlioo<1. To be distinguished young is a godlike lot which 
falls to few, and may well be envied, if only for its rarity ; 
to be courted, admired, adored young, is a bribe glorious 
enough to pay for an early death. 1 confess that this result- 
less longing of mine, this cheating instinct of hope, has often 
risen to a passion of wayward desire, which, before any great 
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d tribunal, would condemn mc terribly. What should a 
Mian preacher say o( a man who would rather be Byk^n 
^ouiig than ^ such an one as Paul tlie aged ? " And yet, 
kve been that man. Sometimes it has seemed to me that 
only completely successful being on earth is a belle of 
teen ; a creature still possessing store of beauty and youth 

hope, whose social triumph is already perfected ; the C 

. darkened to her by few sorrows, few disappointments 

no remorse ; the present a throne on which she sits 
erbly, surrounded by her captives ; the future a fairy land, 
a which Time has not yet stripped one rich illusion. 
*ely are we men so fortunate ; seldom does our tree of life 
r fruits and flowers commingled ; our heads have begun 
vliiten long befoi*e the world advances to crown them. I 
ik that men can feel much more deeply than women the 
ad wisdom and the blessed sympathy which breathes from 
t phrase of Hawthorne's, ^^ The tranquil gloom of a dis- 
jointed soul ! " 

[ made the skeleton of a novel in a single morning. It 
s a skeleton, indeed ; a thing to frighten women and 
Idren ; one of the ghastliest, wofuUest dramas conceivable. 

iin^t three chapters were finished with a rapidity and 
42 which would have done credit to Alexander Dumas & 
., or to those inexhaustible human fountains whose romances 
cam through the New York Ledger. I had a powerful 
entive to write, aside from artistic sentiment and the de- ^ 
3 of distinction. The Westervelts had despised mc and cast t 

oflT, I said ; and I was determined to make them respect 
and regret me. On the fourth day, full of love, hatred, 
ciige, and ambition, I plunged into the fourth chapter with 
li spirit that I got over my head in less than an hour, and J^ 

1 to stop for another inspiration. A day passed, and then 
>tlicr, and there I was still, and there I am. I could not, 
any ingenuity or jwrseverance, breathe the breath of life 
) that infamous skeleton so as to make it advance a sint^Ie 
) further. It w:is a painful termination to liteniry cflTort, 
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certainly, and yet, I beg that the world will not waste too 
much pity upon mc. It was only ^ one more unfortunate.** 
The multitude of novels which have died in different stages 
of their manuscript existence, is, perhaps, not easily con- 
ceivable to the unromuncing soul. 

Rising one morning from that endless fourth chapter, I 
walked up to Seacliff, to repose my mind with a little cheerful 
conversation, as I cheatingly told myself. I found Bob Van 
Leer, the picture of moody ennuij swinging on the garden 
gate, which cracked and creaked despairingly under his pon- 
derous carnality. At sight of me he put foot to earth again, 
yawned, stretched, and fell back against a post with his 
hands in his pockets. 

" IIullo, Fitz Hugh ! Glad to see you. It*s a confounded 
dull morning. I've smoked, and I've whittled, and I've 
whistled, and finally I've swung on a gate, just as I used to 
when I was a boy." 

" Why don't you talk to the ladies,— or rather to your 
hidy ? " said I. *' Shame on you ! a man who is courting and 
OS good as engaged, and yet finds his time a burden ! " 

" It an't that, Fitz Hugh. I do talk to her all I cfin. But* 
then Somerville comes in, and has a way of shoving a feller 
aside so. Blast him ! I wish sometimes he'd clear out, for 
good. He's a right nice amusing feller in his place ; but I 
don't want him to be playing his hook about my shark, you 



see." 



It was certainly a harsh figure of speech to call Miss Wes- 
tcrvelt a shark ; but the comparison was Bob's poetical best, 
and I did not worry him by laughing at it. 

^^ I should say it was high time for you to be jealous,** I 
remarked. '^ Somerville is a fascinating man ; — that is, in 
the opinion of some people." 

A spark of comprehension kindled in his opaque bnun, 
and flashed out through his eyes a look of alarm. 

** What's that, Fitz Hugh? You don't mean to say he's 
courting her! Oh, Lord! she wouldn't have him; wouhl 
she, Fitz Hugh ? " 
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** Who knows ? Women and weather ore very unecrtain.** 

^ Oh, no ! she wouldn't think of sueh a thing, old feller. 
She nn't that sort of a girl, to run after a gay chap because 
he can talk French and sofl sodder. Why, he hasn't any 
tin, I tell you, and couldn't support her a week* I know 
all about Soraerville. His father cut him off ten years ago. 
He's awfully in debt, and borrows of everybody. I'll tell 
you, as a secret, tliat I've lent him three or four hundred 
dollars mys^elf this summer. I don't expect to see it nguin, 
niid I didn't when I luinded it over ; but if I find out that 
lie's really courting her, I'll be hanged if I don't dun him 
right before the whole of them. But he wouldn't be such a 
confounded scoundrel as to spend my money and cut me out, 
too !— eh, would he ? " 

*^ lietter men have done worse things, under temptation. 
Besides, he might repay you with her money, and so settle 
that account honorably." 

"You don't say so, Fitz Hugh!" replied Bob, more and 
more uneasy. " Come, let's go into the parlor. He's there 
now, talking to her. I say, I ought to keep an eye on them, 
don't you think so. Oh, thunder and lightning ! I thought I 
was all safe, and now — why, the old man has had another 
talk with me, and told me it was all right, and I might go in 
and win ; — those* wan't his words, you know, but that's the 
sense of them ; — and now to tliink that this beggar, who 
hasn't a solitary retl, should want to put in and spoil my 
S|K>rt,— oil, by Jove, it's too confounded bad ! " 

The last half dozen M'ords were spoken in a whisper, as 
our shadows stro<le before us into the parlor. No one was 
in the room but Miss Westervelt and Somerville, engaged in 
an earnest conversation, apparently, but not sitting on the 
same sofa, as, with the absurd suspiciousness of a jealous 
man, I had feared that I should find them. She met my 
gaze so innocently, she made my own name sound so sweet to 
me by her utterance of it, she seemed to invite me with such 
a gentleness, beyond words, to demand her friendship once 
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more, that for a moment I bad the desire to bend soul and 
knee to her. I could not talk« however, beyond repeating 
her *' good-morning/* and gtammering some purposeless re- 
mark concerning no matter what, perluips the weather. There 
were thoughts in me which would not let themselves be spoken, 
nor anything else that was worth speaking. One of those 
awkward pauses ensued which often occur when a tete^'tet€ 
has been broken up by an intrusion ; and in the midst of it 
I turned abruptly away to a centre-table, and commenced 
thumbing a portfolio of photographs. When I glanced at 
Miss Westervelt again her face was a little flushed, and she 
was bending close ovet her sewing. Bob stood bolt upright 
in the middle of the room, his hands thrust sternly into his 
breeches pockets, and his eyes fixed on Somerville's impas- 
sible face, with a ludicrous air of trying to discern the secret 
purposes which revolved within, as far away from the poor 
observer's ken, and as undecipherable by him, as the motions 
of the unknown stars. 

'* You will find the photographs worth your inspection, Mr. 
Fitz Ilugli ; especially if you have read (as I suppose you 
have) the Stones of Venice," observed Somerville. . 

I bowed to him, but I had neither words nor wish to reply. 
It was now several days since I had become distant and taci- 
turn toward this man, hating him moi*e and more bitterly 
every hour, although as yet no hour had come when I could 
decently express my bitterness. Robert soon gave over his 
l)liysiognoinical observations, completely dazed by that pol- 
ished marble countenance and demeanor. Drawing a sigh 
and a chair, he sealed himself by me, put his elbows on tho 
table, put his face in his hands, and stared at the Venetian 
palaces, bottom npwaixl, with an air of implacable aversion. 
From time to time he raised his eyes, as stealthily as such 
big slow optics could rise, to get another look at his lady-love 
and her companion. As for me, I would not play the spy, 
and so sat with my back magnanimously turned ; but I could 
not avoid overhearing nearly every word of their conversation. 
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^Apropos of Venice,— Shakspeare ! •* observed SomerviDe. 
** I believe that you adore Shakspeare/* 
"It Is not womanly, i>erhaps," she said ; " but I do.** 
"Not womanly! But henceforward it is womanly,** ho 
replied in a tone so flattering, that it seemed to make Miss 
^estervelt at once the great exemplar and leader of her sex. 
"Indeed, women, gifted as they are with a high degree of 
artistic sensibility, ought to be the first in discovering real 
^nius and the most devout in worshipping it. I suppose it 
ii) their charity alone which midces them encourage so many 
little authors/' 

Here I felt myself hit, and rustled the photographs very 
gently. 

" I do positively believe," he continued, " that we should 

^ fur better off if we could get rid of the numberless insig- 

'^'ficant books which now dissipate our time and brains, and 

^nfine ourselves to the study of some few master minds. I 

*"ou|J like to select for the world's reading, Homer, Plato, 

-^nte, Bacon, Shakspeare, and Milton ; and first, before 

'''^se even, I would of course place the Bible." 

I could hardly help laughing outright and angrily to hear 
"^^^ name the Bible among his literary favorites. 

** Oh ! I beg pardon ; I came near committing a great in- 
J^^tice. I absolutely forgot for a moment that Mr. Fitz Hugh 
^^s in print," he added in such a very pleasant tone that the 
^^nls really did not sound much like irony. " Allow me to 
*^lyoin the Idler in Italy to my list of master pieces. Mr. 
^itz Hugh, am I to have your thanks ? " 

** Grateful of course for being put once and forever along- 
^tde of Shakspeare and the rest of them," said I, over my 
^boulder. ** But I decidedly disapprove your plan of exter- 
minating the little authors. It would be just as reasonable 
to destroy all the machinery in the world except the steam- 
engine, the hydraulic ram, and one or two other apparatus 
of immense power. Suppose a gentleman had a couple of 
hydraulic-rams in his dining-room, — I think he would still 
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miss h\A nut-crackersu Besidefs how many minds have just 
calibre enough to take in a gmall author or two, and no 
more. Depend upon it, tliat tlie masses would not learn to 
read, if all reading were forbidden except works of the high- 
est genius." 

" Tliat's so,** confirmed Bob. " If I couldn't get hold of 
anything more interesting than old Milton and Shakspeare, 
I wouldn't read a page, year in and year out." 

"Ah, Robert 1 for your sake I would spare the Pirate's 
Own IJook," smiled Somerville. 

" I read as much as you do," asscvemted Bob, loudly and 
angrily. 

Up to this time the poor fellow had always bowed his head 
meekly before Somerville's bland irony, and had seemed anx- 
ious to improve by it in some blundering fashion, rather than 
to justify himself or to retort bitterly. It was jealousy which 
soured him now, and made him seek occasion of quarrel. 

" Jf(th ! ne nous fachons pas* My opinions are not worth 
a discussion," observed Somerville tranquilly, and without 
even a stare of surprise at this I'evolt of one of his subjects. 

" Oh ! you get off by talking French," muttered Bob, 
smothering his indignation, and turning to the photographs 
with an asphyxiate<l countenance. For the moment he was, 
I susp<»(!t, angry even with IMiss "Westervelt, because she had 
heard him satirized without rushing to his rescue. 

" I say, Fitz Hugh," he growled, " I wish we was in Venice 
together. I'd just buy one of these palaces and have a gon- 
dola, and stay there all my life. I'm dead tired of America, — 
hanged if I an't ! " 

He glanced at Mary, as if to see how she bore the impIiiMl 
threat, and, discovering probably, no conspicuous alarm in 
her face, rose sullenly from the table and stalked out of 
the house. I followed as if to speak to him, but he had van- 
ished, and so I stooil in the hall, hesitating. 

" llobert is horribly jeidous of me," I heard SomerviUe 
say. 
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She made no answer in words, but she must have made 
one in look. Was the glance kindly, or reproving ? I would 
have given all the worlds I {lossessed to know. 

^ And so is our other friend, the litterateur^ he added. 

** Hush ! " 

" They might well be, if they knew my thoughts." (No 
answer.) " No occasion for it, I fear, if thoy know yours." 

** Nobody knows my thoughts," she said. ** I have no 
thoughts on such subjects." 

** So much the worse for me ! But, really, what you say 
there is quite cruel. You. have no thoughts on such sub- 
jects ? You never think how to make men hai)py ? I declare 
that no woman has a right to bury her talent for causing ha{>- 
phiess. Be it beauty, or intelligence, or a noble heart, or all 
those things together, she is monUly lK)und to use it." 

I started to find that I was eavesdropping, and escaped out 
of doors noisch*ssly. This is a specimen of the visits that I 
now made in that house which had once, and not long ago, 
been to nie the House Boautiful. I enten^d it gloomy, and lt*(l 
it miserable, without a single tatter of happiness, or even of 
liO|x^, to wrap around my {wverty-stricken spiriL Somervillc 
had but to sit down by Miss Westervelt, to pay her a few 
compliments, to address her in a low tone, and in a moment 
or two I fled away, as easily, naturally, and to all appear- 
ance, as unobservcdly, its any random mote of dust might 
drift out of a window. I wish the reader to conceive clearly 
how forlorn I was when I ([uitted Seacliif this morning, how 
chafed and hopeless, how full of romance, fictitious and real, 
in onler that he may judge with some leniency the part which 
I played in another scene immediately aAer. 

Fi-om the edge of the bluff I discovered Mrs. Van Leer 
on the lK*ach Ix'low, conchologizing with the usual ostentation 
of sjwtless hosiery. She was strolling westward along the 
shore, and by the lime I overtook her was within twenty rod* 
of the lonely woo<Ied point which I have mentioned as The 
Cedars. 
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"All ! ** said slic, affecting to start. " How slyly you come 
upon people ! One would think you had bad intentions.** 

** The worst in the world," I replied, " My object is to flirt 
with a married lady." 

** Oil ! wliat a hor — rilde idea ! " she laughed. " Do let me 
dis — suade you. ])ut first who is the poor doomed creature ? 
Is it Mrs. Treat ? " 

" Fairer game than that. But never mind now who 
she is. I will tell you by and by, when we get to the 
Cedars." 

*^ Oh, but I am not going to the Cedars. That would 
nev — cr do. Do you suppose that I would trust myself 
to the fascinations of such a woman — ^killer as you ? " 

Talking, picking up shells, skipping pebbles along the still 
water, we strolled onward, and in about ten minutes reached 
the bare sandy neck of the \yomU There was a moment's 
halt on the miniature ridg<;, to look at the long curves of 
beach running either way, to jest, to laugh, to simper ; and 
then, with a hypocritical air of unconsciousness, as if we did 
not know that we were advancing, we loitered down the hil- 
lock to a lonelier strand. The Treat house and SeaclifT were 
Ijoth hidden now, and not a dwelling was visible along tlie 
western coiu^t nearer than half a mile. To the left of us a 
faintly-marked footpath edged the shore of the point, diverg- 
ing after a space into the thickest of the underwood, and 
coming out, as I knew, upon a small plateau, half bare rock 
and hnlf meagre turf, which formed the southern close of the 
lilliputian pi*omontory. 

" What a beau — tiful site for a summer-house the Cedars 
would be ! " said Mrs. Van Leer, at gaze. ** I sometimes 
think it would be prettier even than Seacliff. I Imve talked 
to Henry aljout setting up a cot — tage on it." 

*' Supiwsc we go and pick out a building spot," I sug- 
gested. 

Without another wonl, we walked down the path and 
entered the close grove of stunted, rusty wind-twisted ever- 
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tH»i8. The low, 8tifr, horizontal branches projected across 
e narrow footway at every yard, and I frequently had to 
Bw them aside to give passage to Mrs. Van Leer's volumi- 
ms drapery, which caught and tangled and tore in a fretting 
anner. We had* botli become distressingly silent, but 
anced, every other moment, at each other's faces. Once 
' twice, when I caught her eyes returning over and over 
^in to mine in the course of a few seconds, she laughed 
lyly, but with a tremulous twitter of embari*assment, while 

red spot gradually deepened in the centre of her cheek, 
ilent still, silent as burglars stealing through midnight, we 
(ached the plateau and entered a rocky lap or indentation 
I its extreme edge. Scacliff was invisible, and every other 
iusc ; so was the long line of beach even, except a low cape 
T to the eastward ; nothing earthly faced us but the ripples 
!* the Sound, vessels passing miles away, and, beyond them, 
le yellow shore of Long Island. Mrs. Van Leer's face was 
uite flushed, and her hand trembled, as I aided her to de« 
rend a smooth plate of granite into this sequestered hollow, 
lien, instead of seating herself on a bi*oad shelf of rock, or 
►unging on a bank of dry turf, as I expected to see her do, 
le took possession of a stone isolated from every other and 
isposed her dress about her with nun-Uke modesty. Was 
le getting friglitened at the compromising position in which 
le had deliberately placed herself? I guessed so, and felt 
[ilf indignant at the changeable creature, at once reckless 
[id skittish ; for her air of guileful caution was so conspicu- 
iis and so evidently put on against me, that it seemed an 
nput«ition. Feeling a little insulted, I walked to a ledge of 
K*k some fifteen feet distant from her, seated myself, and fell 
» staring at the white-winged coasters which were passing 
ich other eastward and westward. My reserve either re* 
$sured her or piqued her, for she presently commenced con« 
ersation. 

** Beau — tiful ! Don't you think it is a pretty site for a 
t)use, Mr. Fitz Hugh ? ** 
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^ Yes ; but it is prettier without a house. It would be a pity 
to Bpoil such a picturesque lounging-place by crowding it with 
walls, fences, and garden-walks. If I owned SeaclifT, I would 
buy this [K)int and keep it just as it is. It is a spot to visit, 
and not to live in." 

*< I think so too/' she replied ; and then followed another 
silence. 

I stood looking out to sea, vacant of purpose, irresolute, 
tossing, drifting, like the wavelets which flowed and beat each 
other, and bi*oke and rose again in random unrest before my 
eyes. Suddenly, I do not know whence, a wind of ridicule 
blew upon me, giving my thoughts a new impulse and setting 
them, full sea, towani a shore of jest and laughter. It would 
be a wonderful joke, it seemed to me in that absurd instant, 
to s(\ire this silly woman. It would set her down and serve 
her right and teach her better. 

" liut, — Jlrs. Van Leer," I said, rising and walking delib- 
erately up to her, '^ I promised to tell you what lady I meant 
to lliit with." 

She laughed faintly and gave me a quick nervous glance 
of ai)prehension, but did not speak. 

** Of course," I went on, " it must be somebody whom I can 
sit near and talk to in M'hispers." 

^As I S4ud this, I bent over her, and, taking her hand, held 
it firmly, notwithstanding a weak effort which she made to 
withdniw it. It was the only time in my life that I had ever 
addressed a woman so insolently ; and I was astonished to see 
how this poor trifler quailed before my audacity ; how ter- 
rified she was, and yet how helplessly fascinated. 

" Oh ! don't, Mr. Fitz Hugh ! " she gasped, rising hastily, 
but not retreating. " I beg of you I I was only jesting. Oh ! 
I ought not to have come here. Oh ! please let us gq.bftck." 

There was no menace in her manner, no defiance, no re- 
sistance even ; nothing but an air of supplication, as if I had 
a right to command and be obeyed. Thank Heaven I I had 
at least enough manliness in me to be ashamed of my coarse 

12 
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jest the moment I saw her alarm ; and it was partly to re* 
assure her that I burst into a laugh as I dropped her Iiand 
and stepped a pace backwards. 

^ What are you laughing at ? ^ she said, taking courage a 
little. ^ Ohy but why did you speak to me that way ? Let 
us go back, Mr. Fitz Hugh, if you please/' 

^ I didn^t know that you were such a coward,** I replied^ 
with a feeling more akin to contempt than repentance. "She 
was like those feeble spirit^ I thought, whom Dante saw just 
within the gate of the Inferno, who were neither good nor 
evil, and of whom his guide said scornfully, Let us speak no 
more of them, but look and pivss on. ^ You are as timid as 
a b;iby cr}'ing because it is spoken to by a stranger,** I con- 
tinueil. *• Well, let us go back, then. You don't care to hciir 
about the flirtation ? *' 

^ Not here. It isn't a proper place to talk about such 
tilings,*' she s:iid with a simplicity which made me smile in 
her face. *^And you know it, too,*' she added, picking up her 
dignity a little. " Let me give you one piece of ad — vice, Mr. 
Fitz Hugh. I have seen more of society than you have, by 
a year or two ; and I know what I am talking about. If 
people want to flirt, they should do it at a party or a ball. 
That is the proper place for it, sir.** 

The theory was so characteristic of her, so novel, so ludi« 
crous, that I could not {xissibly help another burst of laughter. 
She seemed quite annoyed, as well as a trifle puzzled, at my 
amusement, and walked oil* sulkily, refusing to s{>eak except 
to fret at the cedar branches for catching in her benige dress. 
So alter a while I a{K>logized for laughing ; then I thanked 
her solemnly for her advice ; and the silly creature w(u 
satisfied. 

When I was a boy, I used to amuse myself with running 
down a pet bantam rooster, co<ldling him a little, and letting 
him escape. While I was after him, he cackled with terror ; 
while I held him under my arm, he was as quiet and [lettable 
as a dog ; but the moment I dix)p(>ed him on his legs, he ran 
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ofT to a safe distance and crowed defiantly and triarophantl j. 
Just so behaved the sprightly bantam lady whom I now gsd* 
lanted from the spot where I had scared her. The moment 
that she got out of the woods^ she cackled lustily over mj 
naughtiness and its utter discomfiture, flinging bravados,^ 
pagans,— of lively scorn at me because I had ^ wanted to be 
so saucy, but dared not.** 

"Aha ! '* said she, " I know how to manage you foui gen- 
tlemen. I have had some expe — ricnce with just such high 
yoimg fellows as you are. You thought you could throw dust 
in my eyes ; but you caught it back again hot and heavy.** 

" Yes, yes ; I allow it ; I don't deny it," returned I, trying 
to give as much i)oliteness as possible to the smile which 1 
could not repress. ** I concede and testify that I liave be- 
haved like a fast man and been treated like a slow one." 

<^Aha ! aha ! yes, indeed ! " she chuckled. '^And tliat's the 
way you'll always find yourself treated when you try youi 
impudence on me." 

'* Impudence ! Mrs. Van Leer ! ! " I remonstrated, with a 
heart-broken look. " Well, if it has come to Hiaiy — if you can 
charge me seriousiily with that,'^! may as well leave Seadiff 
at once." 

" No, no, Mr. Fitz Hugh ! " she replied hastily. «* Don'l 
be annoyed ; don't bo angry, now. Come, you didn't take roc 
sc — riously, did you ? I really didn't mean to hurt your feel 
iiigs. I meant /a«/, you know ; and I don't blame a gentleman 
for being fast occa — sionally, provided he doesn't carry it toe 
far." 

On the whole, my impertinence had evidently been quite i 
treat to her, and she liked me all the better for having givei 
hrr such a delightful five minutes of excitement. Womer 
dote on emotions, because these ap(>eal to the larger and mon 
vigoi-ous part of their nature ; and consequently they are par 
tiul to such events, and such men too, as pixkluce in theu 
thix>bs and blushes and tremors. Why is it that so man^ 
women are always to be found at a public execution ? No 
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because the mere raw spectacle of violent death is pleasing 
to ihem ; but because the thrill which it gives to the nerves 
is at once a fasciuation and a luxury. 

^Vben I parted from her at the gate of the Seadiff grounds, 
she shook hands, and protested, with a ludicrous air of for- 
giving innocence, that she was not angry with me. As for 
me, ashamed of my conduct, remorseful for it and resolved 
not to repeat it, why was it that I flirted with her the next 
day and the day after, and so on for days together ? Well, 
there were various reasons for the folly, altlioui^h no excuses. 
In the first place I felt a vindictive s;itisfaction in it because 
it seemed to avenge in some stupid, animal way, the wrongs 
vrhich my heart had suffered, and was sullering, from another 
quarter. Li the second place I had intixxluced Mrs. Van 
Leer into my novel ; had ix'created her into a woman of 
I>n>blematic;il virtue, but fascinating manners ; and had ended 
by making the thought of her attractive to my fevered imag- 
iiuition. Thus, from writing a bad i*oinance, I fell to acting 
a hod reality, which is certainly somewhat more contemptible. 
Very often, indeed, I had a desire to tell the lady that she 
was one fool and I another ; but as the things that I really 
^d were quite contrary to those assertions, we grew daily 
ii^ore intimate and ridiculous. Did ever any sane person but 
Die suspect himself of being an idiot ? That humiliating sup- 
position often assaulted me in my latter teens, when I iii*st 
*^*gan to feel awkward in the presence of women ; and now 
'^ l>ointed its mocking finger at me again as I grinmced and 
cluittcred at the fet»t of Mrs. Van Leer. Why in the name 
0' common sense should I not eliarge myself with cretinism ? 
^ >^as neglected (I thought) by the Wcstervelts, courted by 
^he leaden Bob and feather-brained Cousin Jule, and knew 
"mt 1 hourly uttered things which deserved to bring me either 
^ a whipping-post or to a shaved head and mustard-plasters. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



IT mOHT HAVE BEEN. 



^iS^lj^T will bo easily imagined^ I think, that I could not long 
^iRi ^^^ existence tolerable here. There ia a melancholy 
v/nF.t& pleasure in haunting tlie place where one'a hopes wtro 
ruined ; but thia pleasure comes not until after the tragedy i^ 
consummated and long since bygone. First, we are led awaj^ 
from the s^wt by Our Lady of Tears, and then wo are kept afnf 
fi-ora it for a weary time by Our Lady of Sigba, and at last 
we come back to it holding the cold hand of Our Lady of 
Darkness. The light of life was fresh in the heart when we 
tied ; but when wo return tlmt lieart is like an extinguislic<I 
lantern : it alieds no gleam through the darkness, and it cannot 
bo seen for the darkness. People behold us doily, and say 
that they know u*, but they have not even guessed that we 
suflcr, because our faces have long since censed to be indi- 
cators of the soul. I<et a clock be stopped by any acddent, 
and for centuries alter, if you do not disturb it, the hands will 
point steadily to the moment of that catastrophe. It b nevur 
quite thus with human beings, except in cases of lunacy. 
The mnu's hcail beats do more ; it has ceased loving, and ta 
lias ceased living ; but exteriorly ho is the same tliat he was 
U'fore ; tlie indexes of tliought and action still move with du- 
ot-'ptive calmness, lie walks among tlie graves of his own 
hopes, but he cries not, neillier cuts hiaisclf with stones. He 
sits alone and keeps silence by the side of Our Lady of 
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Darkness, but no one divines the cause of his solitude, and 
I no one can sec his mighty companion. 

But I had not yet reached this woe. It was Our Lady of 
Tears who now called nie, biddhig me with a voice which I 
ftlonc heard, to forsake all and follow her. Every day she 
said, you must leave this place ; and at last she ordained it so 
tliat I could not disobey. So with a calm countenance, but 
earnest, ([uestioning eyes, I faced the being from whom I had 
lioped never to [>art, and stammered some phrases of farewell 
tliat [lapsed in that instant from my memory. What one of 
all the miserable CiUi remember the exact words with whicli 
he bade adieu to hope and welcomed despair ? It was as if 
be hud not uttered them, but as if they had been breathed 
far above his will and beyond his hearing by the awful Mater 
l^chrymanuiu 

It must not be siipjiosed that ever tears dropped from my 

cyihtshes, nor that this repression of the signs of grief 

proved that my yoke was light and my buitlen easy to be 

home. Many who weep not, many who smile, are in secret 

led by Our Ladies of Sorrow. The tears fell not outwanlly, 

eoD2»olingly u[)on my cheek, but inwardly, ))oisonously, ui)on 

>Qy he«irt, as I turned away fvorn this spot where I had been 

60 happy, and entered into a future which was already sero 

and leafless and fmitless. For some time I was alone, even 

amid multitudes. A great dis^ippointment which no 8ym[>a- 

tliy can alleviate and which may not be spoken in words, 

separates a man fix)m his fellows and mid&es earth seem to 

him uninhabited.— 



Thus commenced the fourth chapter of my romance, and 
thus it finished. As it will sometimes happen to an inexpe- 
rienced chorister, I had pitched my tune so high that I could 
not sing it through, and came to a dead stop over the first 
affctiioso. The plot of the story, so fur as it had one, was the 
mystery of Seacliff, such as I then supposed it to be, with the 
consequences which I imagined would naturally tlow from it« 
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I was to quit the spot and tramp restlessly about the world, 
a groaning hysterical hero of the Cliilde Harold stamp, an 
object of tearful pity to all the handsome girls on my route, 
but savagely refusing to be comforted. After a lonesome 
{)crambulation of eiglit or ten years, during which wealth 
and power were to force themselves upon me, I was to 
come back, like the Count of Monte Cristo, in search of 
my friends and my enemies. Seacllff was to be a desolation, 
and the family of SeaclifT extinct. Johnny Treat, grown to 
manhood, (rather precociously,) would meet me among the 
charred ruins of the bluff, and, seated on a blackened corner- 
stone, narnitc the fates of the Westervelts. Mary was lying 
in tlie graveyard, the broken-hearted though innocent victim 
of Somerville's cruelty. Mr. Westcrvelt had committed sui- 
cide, after having been swindled of everything by his dis- 
M)hite son-in-hiw, (Somerville,) and aist off by his adaman- 
tine father. JMrs. Westcrvelt and Genevieve had perislied 
slowly of shirt-making and consumption. 

After hearing tlie story I would rise, turn away from John 
Treat, raise my moist optics to Heaven and take a silent oath 
of vengeance. Then tiie first thing would be to catch Wes- 
tcrvelt senior in a perilous speculation, (Monte Cristo again,) 
trip him uj), empty his pockets to the uttermost farthing, and 
send him to die in the almshouse, or perliaps force him to 
steal and so finish him off at Sing-sing. And now for Somer- 
ville, the deep, the dark, the double dyed villain ! I would 
track him like a bloodhound ;— I would follow him over land 
and over sea ;— I would bring him to bay in some remote lair. 
There I would do his business in a duel fought with Colt's 
revolvers, altogether regardless of the fact tliat I am no duel- 
list, and would not allow myself to be shot at with even a 
single-barrelled pistol if I could help iL In the smoke of that 
deadly discharge, m the blood of that sufficing vengeauoe, the 
story would terminate. 

I think that this is very much the sort of thing that a 
young man would hit on in his first attempt at a novoL Fe^ 
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haps the cmbiyo Scott is not yet aware that true portraiture 
of character, — -just analysis of human nature, — is the gem 
whieli lends practical value to a romance, gives it the power ' 
of fact under the grace of fiction, and places it among those 
kingly gifts that the world rejoices to receive. Even if he 
knows this, he is no better off, for he has not had time to study 
humanity, and, unless he is a genius, he cannot divine it. 
Now, it is a humiliating truth that certainly not more than one 
tenth of us even in America are geniuses. The young author, 
no wonder of mind, but still possessed of talents, writes away 
with a good heart at first ; but after iiiiishing two or three 
chapters he becomes vaguely conscious that there is some 
ini|>ortant element of immortality wanting to his work ; and 
MO, merely to save it from lethargy and early death, he dashes 
into rapid movement, piissionate situations, and a rhetoric 
flavored with guni)owder. His own stores of these valuables 
soon giving out, he plagiarizes in his desperation, stealing one 
man's hero, anotiier man's murder, and a third man's simile. 
Ilis conscience is too uninstructed in the rights of liteniry 
property to repi*ove him ; it is honorable, no doubt, but it has 
not yet learned the beauty, nor in fact, the exact nature of 
originality ; and thus he picks pockets riglit and left with as 
honest a zeal as if he were elotiiing the naked and feeding 
the hungry. The reader has observed what use I made of 
De Quineey's terrible Ladies of Sorrow. Now I scarcely 
thought of De Quincey at all when I wrote that passage. I 
scribbled away witli a single-heartedness which was its own 
reward, and with a heated fluency of imitation which I took 
for the inspiration of genius. They were not De Quincey's 
Ladies of Sorrow ; they were my ladies, and I memit to be- 
come famous by them. It only re([uired a couple of foolscxip 
i^heets, however, to prove that niy supposed ownership was a 
nham, and that I had no more prosp(*et of making those re- 
markable females mine than I had of marrying the Empress 
of France or the Queen of Sheba. I had not evoked Levana 
and her companions, and they would not olx^y me. They 
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dragged mo high into the douds, as Mr. Thurston was ca^ 
ried up by his runaway balloon ; and when I could bold on 
no longer, I dropped, and that was the end of me. Yes, the 
novel was bound to ruin from the moment that I seized the 
skirts of the Ladies of Sorrow. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



CAKES AND ALE. 



jR^^^OME hap])j, but luilicrous people arc rotnanlic all 
^^^ ttieir Uvea ; oiliera, like myiielf for instance, ure ontj 
^'^^ romantic wlien tliey are in love Just now I was 
uncommonly subject to my imngination, and miglit liavo been 
lc<l by it to almost any extremity, nice or naughty. I liatl 
been rcatlinn; that singular autobiogrnpliy, that unparulleled 
narrative of crime and criminals, tlie Memoirs of Yiilocq, the 
famous agent of the French secret police ; and the artful 
do<lgc9 by which he detected and entrapped villains, the 
bloodhound M;ent, by which he followed tliem even into the 
caverns of their puqwscs, had strQnf;Iy excited my fancy. It 
occurred to me lliat I wjuld be a Vidocfi to Somervitlc, and 
beguile tlmt pick]NM!kct of reputations into some predicament 
where his rascality would be<wme ])al|iablc, or he would him- 
self confess iL 5Iy starting conception was to play tlio 
enveii4lrop[ier ; but in the first place this was a disagreeably 
nojity character to ai>sume, even for good ends ; and in tlio 
second I bad already watched him, ludf unconsci6u:dy, for a 
month or more witliout any practical result. I had heard 
compromising things from liim, indecil, but others Itad not 
heard them with me, and so they were not evidence. At 
lust, afVer having siHcd my brains to the bottom, and given 
myself more worry tlian it would have coiit Vidocq to de- 
cumvcnt u gidlcy-load of rutliaiis, I deviM-d a dirty Mort of 
pit, by no means bottomless, into which I hojtcd to enlic« my 
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great adversafy. I am almost ashamed to say a word more 
al)out this my masterpiece of subtlety. It was nothing but the 
simple, clumpy, vulgar idea of getting Somerville drunk, and 
then trying to make him babble. I know tliat I shall obtain 
no mercy from my total-abstinence reader, and I am not so 
uninformed of the nature of my transgression as to plead 
with him for any ; but to all less virtuous persons I stretch 
out deprecating hands, imploring them to remember how 
young I was, and what a villain tliis man was, and what 
he had made me suffer, as well as others who were dear 
to me. 

My plot once formed, I became very polite to Somerville 
in order to disarm his suspicions. An opponent is always 
beaten the easiest when you bring his own favorite weapon 
to bear upon him ; if you can out-compliment a flatterer, or 
out-bluster a bully, you gain a seeming of advantage, which 
wins you the game in the first flush of your adversary's per- 
plexity. It will be observed that Shakspeare has plagiarized 
this idea from me and embodied it in his Taming of the 
Shrew. From how many of us modems has not that man 
plagiarized ! Somerville was not easily outdone in gracious- 
noss ; he always responded readily and melodiously to the 
touch of civility ; and thus for some days we made a duet of 
politeness which was ravishing to the ear ; or, to change the 
figure, we commingled like two purling rivers of ^ soft saw- 
der." 

Fortune soon favored my plot by sending off the Wester- 
velts to eat the birthday dinner of Westervelt senior, and by 
inspiring Cousin Jule to take their escort down to New York 
for the purpose of a shopping foray. The two Van Leers, 
Hunter, and Somerville were left to keep l)achelor*s hall at 
Seacliff. Now I could give my debauch without much risk 
that any excesses which might result from it would come 
under the eyes or reach the ears of that young person whoso 
good oiiinion I still coveted. 

" Mr. Somerville," said I, ** I owe you and your frienda 
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here a thousAnd thanks for the humanity with which you 
have helped me kill my greatest enemy. Time. I never 
expect to repay you, but I have hit on an awkward way of 
showing my sense of the obligation. Suppose, gentlemen, 
you all take dinner with me at the Rockford Hotel to-mor« 
row.'* 

Somer'ille accepted with that tur of frank gratitude which 
was so charming in him. The Van Leers and Hunter ac« 
eepted also, each after his fashion ; the brothers in their un« 
demonstrative, heavy way, — not exactly stony, — ^more like 
timber ; Hunter with a jump into the air and a cock-a-doodle- 
doo of defumce for my champagne bottles. 

I rode over to Rockford, and bespoke a five o'clock dinner 
of birds and whatever other delicacies were in season. 

The apiK)inted hour came, and we found ourselves at table. 
The bill of fare consisted of soup, trout, bass, partridges, 
woodcock, squirrels, all the vegeUibles of Yankeedom, and 
a dessert of such things as one generally finds far away from 
pavements. As for the wine, I liad attended to that myself, 
and felt sure that I could not be left adry. 

•* Chu-et and champagne ! " exclaimed Hunter, glancing at 
my platoon of bottles. " Those are drinks to offer to a gen- 
tleman. IMay the blessing of Bacchus abide with you, Fitz 
Hugh ! May the immortal gods be your most humble ser- 
vants!" 

** Some of them are hard masters," observed Somerville. 

** That rum old Bacchus, for example," added Henry Van 
Leer. " Don't he lay it on sometimes ! " 

** Henry, you arc a blasphemer," cried Hunter, who seemed 
to get lively on the mere smell of the corks. " Henry, I am 
afraid you arc not a rcligious man. How darc a mortal utter 
such a sentiment in the face of a gold seal ! Henry, rcmcm- 
ber that you may die at any moment. By the way, couldn't 
a fellow get up a pun on gold seals and seal fishing? Fitz 
Hugh, the soup is excellent. I will propose the landlord for 
an honorary member of our P. B. society at college. No 
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morey I thank 70a, Fitz Hugh ;— I d(m*t wont to weaken mj 
claret Mr. SomcrviUcy what is your opinion of eating and 
drinking ? " 

Hunter talked beyond himself when he was happy, and 
two glasses made him happy. Four were enough for his sus- 
ceptible brain, and the sixth became to him that fearful though 
diminutive enemy, that little thing which has done so great 
harm in the world, a drop too much. I looked at him with 
a presentiment of remorse as I thought how soon he would 
be under my table. 

^ I have the greatest respect for eaters and drinkers,'* said 
Somcrville. ^ In the first place, there are so many of them ! 
Vox popidij vox Dei. You are quite right, Mr. Hunter, in 
demanding reverence for the things and men of the table. 
The gastronomist has never received justice from mankind 
except in France ; and the consequence is that the French 
are the most refined people in the world. One of the bless- 
edest results of the French revolutions is tliat they dispense 
sucli a number of good cooks throughout other countries. A 
good cook, gentlemen, is a philanthropist ; he is a missionary 
of digestion, happiness, and virtue ; and the gastronomist is 
his patron, his Ma3cenas. But I beg you, Mr. Hunter, as 
you value your reputation for politeness and savair mvre^ not 
to confound the gastronomist with the glutton. The glutton 
has no taste, but simply a capacity for containing. All his 
acquaintance with the mysteries of the table amounts to 
knowing the solids from the fluids. Any thing that goes down 
answers his brute purpose. Then there is the unfortunate 
practical eater, who supi>oses that we eat to live, and w1k> 
judges of a dinner not so much while he tastes it as when 
he comes to digest it. Compared with such commonplace, 
Gradgrind people as these, the gastronomist is an artist, a 
poet. I wish there was a nation of epicures to conquer the 
world and teach it cookeiy, as the Greeks taught it art, 
and the Romans law. Gentlemen, I propose the gastron- 
omist as an object of our reverential meditaUon.** 
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Hunter^s mouth bad been open and bis tongue trembling 
for some secondd. In general this youth was a miserably 
poor listener, ^.ranting small appreciation to the wit or wisdom 
of others, and only hearing you so far as you afforded him 
opportunity for what he considered a brilliant reply. But 
Somerville had put a bit in his jaw, and could hold him to 
silence as long as he chose to speak ; for it is a matter of 
necessity with the would-be scapegrace and man of the world 
that he should fidl down before the real one and worship 
liim ; the instinct is one of his moral vitals, and he cannot bo 
supposed to exist without it. Hunter drank the toast, and 
then, bowing pointedly to Somerville, oflered another. 

" To the gastronomist of conversation ! '* 

^ A nice compliment and a tolerable figure ; but somehow 
I have a vague sensation that I have heard it from you 
before ; perhaps in some former state of existence, now," 
responded Somerville, with that combined irony of thought 
and flattery of smile which I had often noticed in him. 
" You know, my friend, that the better a remark is, the less 
you can repeat it ; while, the more commonplace it is, the 
more allowable is iteration. You may say, * Fine morning * 
— * Beautiful weather,' day aAer day, without being consid- 
ered a bore. But throw out a truly good joke, and you 
must never utter it again, at least not in the same com- 
pany.** 

" Gentlemen,*' said Hunter, smiling joyously around the 
table, " I ciill on .you to reprove Mr. Somerville for despising 
my iK)verty out of the midst of his abundance.** 

The toady absolutely purred under his rebuke ; as pleased 
as Boswell when badgered by the great lexicographer ; as 
submissive as a good dog when kicked by his master. Bol>- 
ert Van Leer was fur from being in so heavenly a humor. 
Disgusted, ])erhaps, with Hunter's sycophancy, and at all 
events disliking the object of it, he would not trouble himself 
to restrain a growl. 

** I nay, IM never brag of being a gourmy,*' he remarked. 
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with hU most caressing smile. ^ Allow me to take a glass 
of wine with you*** 

I know that the remark puzzled Robert at the time, and I 
doubt if he ever decided whether it was irony or compliment. 

We were far alpng in the courses by this time, for I pass 
over much of our conversation. I drank as little as might 
be, but pushed the bottles about vigorously, and engaged my 
guests in tliose vinous comparisons of brands and vintages, 
which so few men esteem odious until the next morning. 
Somerville took his liquor without stint, but was not at all 
the worse for it From course to course, from bottle to bottle, 
I watched liim sedulously, though cautiously, without discov* 
ering tliat bis wits wandered, that his tongue tripped, or that 
his eye had a more humid sparkle tlum usual. I did not 
despair, however, but encouraging myself with the words of 
the heroic Taylor, ** A little more grape,** continued to bring 
up my bacchanalian artillery. The Van Leers strove on, like 
the two Ajaxes, side by side, stubborn, victorious. Perhaps 
It might be set down as a general rule, that timber heads are 
not easily mellowed and that tlie fewer ideas a man has, the 
less likely they are to be muddled by alcohol. Hunter 
fought as adventurous a battle as any of them, but with far 
inferior success. The claret staggered him ; the first glass 
of champagne ]>enetrated a vital part ; and by the time wo 
n*nched the dessert he lost his sense of decency and began 
to tell vulgar stories. 

** Capital, my dear friend,'* said Somerville. ^ Very bril- 
liant in its way, that was ; but then, don't you see that you 
are discouraging the rest of us ? I have always noticed that 
fat or profane stories kill conversation. Ai\er such a piece 
of voluptuousness as that, for instance, there is a ridiculous 
but natural feeling in the company, that to offer anything of 
a modest nature would be to insure ill-success. It is like 
liock aAei* brandy ; nobody can taste it. So now, be modest, 
my good follow, and suffer us to be modest." 

** All riylit, Somerville," maundered Hunter. " IJut I wish 
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jon could hear some of our fellahs talk. Oh— h, jaw— Ij 
Junes ! " 

^ But I say, I think swearing helps out a thing someUmes " 
remarked Henry Van Leer. 

^ A poor thing, yes ; but not a good one,** said Somerville. 
^ A really good thing needs nothing but a dear, concise state- 
ment in decent English to make it telL'' 

^ Oh, but suppose a feller hasn't got the gift of the gab.** 

^ Well, let him acquire it* Let him, to begin with, get rid 
of such conversational awkwardnesses as profSuiity and vul* 
garity. I feel i)ositivc that in general the hardest swearer is 
the poorest talker, intellect being equal. He depends chiefly 
on a list of stupid oaths to give his jokes point Now let him 
quit uU that sort of thing ; let him throw aside his unmeaning 
balderdash of damns, and allow his mother-tongue a fiiir 
cliaiice ; and, depend ui)on it, he will soon have a decorous 
vocabulary suincient for any man's social necessities. His 
words will repi'escnt ideas; they will be really vigorous, 
sharp-edged, and picturesque ; and not, like the language of 
beasts, mere physical clamor. I believe it is conceded that 
in literature nothing is witty which depends for its jKiint upon 
blasphemy. The cleverest talkers that I know of swear not 
at all." 

It was all admirable ; it was all according to Somerville*s 
usual practice ; but I still believed that the man was secretly 
given to cakes and ale. 

*'Well, I've been to Washington,** observed Van Leer. 
" Pretty much all the Congressmen swear." 

" A set of vulgar snobs," said Somerville. ** Three quar- 
ters of them have neither talent nor breeding ; they are just 
fit to lead in a Tammany caucus ; they are the merest roarers 
and wire-pullers." 

" I remonshrate, Somerville," exclaimed Hunter, with that 
pathetic solemnity which Nature vouchsafes to man when he 
is half drunk. " I beg your pardon for correcting you, my 
eshteemcd friend. But I love my countiy ; I rcshpect the 
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fathers of my country ; I reshpect Washington and Franklin 
and Adams ; I reshpect Henry Clay and Daniel Webster. 
Daniel Webster was the greatest orator that ever lived. I 
heard him shpeak wlien he addreshed our fellahs when I was 
a Fresh." 

**Now stop that, Hunter," put in Robert **That was 
when I was in college. Webster died the year before you 
entered." 

**No he didn't," asseverated Hunter. "I entered before 
him. I was there when he entered, — I mean wlicn he shpoke. 
I tell you, fellahs, I've shaken hands with mosht all our big- 
bugs, and I reshpect 'em. I can't bear to hear even ray 
eshteemed friend Mr. Somerville talk dishreshpeetfully." 

** I apolo<^ize, Hunter," smiled Somerville. " I ought to 
Imvc remembered, when I spoke of Congress, that you are 
behind the scenes." 

The Van Leer throats trumpeted forth a gust of satiric 
laughter, as unfeeling as a northeaster howling over a sliii)- 
wreck. Hunter, even when sober, liad such a mania for 
representing himself as generally known, and for indulging 
in personal reminiscences of distinguished characters, extend- 
ing even to things which happened before his birth, that, 
judging him by his own stories, you would have supposed 
him to be sixty or eighty years old, if not an outright cen- 
tenarian. He went on with his antiquarian recollections, and. 
presently described Webster as being shix feet and a half 
high in his shtockings feet. ^ What will you bet on it ? " 
he asked, looking round the table domineeringly. 

^ You forget. Hunter; you mean shixteen feet and a half," 
roared Henry Van Leer, mimicking the poor young fellow's 
stammering speech. 

" Mr. Hunter is quite correct, in one light," observed Som- 
erville. '^We do instinctively associate the ideas of mental 
and physical greatness. I have myself seen Webster when 
he seemed to be seven feet higlu I have seen Rachel look 
loftier still. Every kind of sublimity produces tlus same illu- 
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sion. I am no musicuin ; I can*t learn the simplest tune until 
I have heard it a dozen timci^ ; I am as disgracefully ignorant 
of the notes as if I Averc a Yahoo ; but I am sensible to the 
exaltation of rau^sic, as I am to the exaltation of wine, although 
I cannot pixxlucc it. I tell you that I have heard strains in 
the Grand Opera of Paris, and many other places, that made 
me feel as if I were a hundred feet high, — as if I could rise 
up anil stick my head through the roof, — as if I were lofty 
enough to have snow on my summits* Only two or three 
notes, perhaps, but in an instant I was above the atmosphere 
and could hardly breathe." 

Somcrville had already drunk two bottles, and yet he could 
talk thus rationally, if I may not say brilliantly. There 
seemed to be little hope indeed of bringing him to that friendly 
mellowness, that confidential irrationality, which lets out tlie 
inner man in a full stream. I would have pressed liim to 
drink deeper, but in order to do that efTectually, it was neces- 
sary that I should myself imbibe recklessly ; and the cham- 
pagne had already mounted to my head, prudently as I had 
tippled. It was pretty clear that, whatever else he might be, 
he was no drunkard, chiefly, perlmps, from a diflicultj ia 
hoUIing enough to disorder him. As a last resource, I turned 
the conversation on women, hoping that he ipight himself 
bring it amund to the ladies of Seacliff, and utter some indis- 
cretion which would open the eyes of my companions to the 
nature of his objects in the Westcrvelt family. It may he 
that it was a clever idea, but it succeeded exactly as ill as if 
it had been a stupid one. 

•^What is your opinion of this Woman's Rights move- 
ment ? " was my cunning inquiry. 

" Absunl ! The only essential woman's rights arc the 
rites of marriage. If she gets those, she asks no other. I 
is chiefly old maids and females under the ban of uglincs 
who are carried away by this shrieking. Don't you see why 
They want revenge on the men for not offering themselvc£ 
The whole thing has been arranged very properly by Provi 
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dence. We men must bear the great responsibilities of life, and 
the women must bear tlie little ones. So it always has been, 
and so it always will be. Why, the superiority of manhood 
is evident in the mere brute circumstance of avoirdupois. 
Wouter Van Twillcr would be quite up to the question. Do 
you remember his ingenious method of settling the accounts 
of two litigious tradesmen by weighing their books against 
each other ? Well, put that rule to work on our modem 
puzzle. Suppose there are seven million grown men in this 
country, and the same number of women. Now estimate 
each man at one hundred and forty-six pounds, or fourteen 
men to the ton, and you will have a gross masculine avoirdu- 
pois of about five hundred thousand tons. Estimating the 
women at one hundred and twenty-two pounds each, or 
eighteen to the ton, and you have only tliree hundred and 
eighty-eight thousand eight hundred and eighty-eight tons of. 
female flesh. Can't a blind man see that the greater tonnage 
ought to make the smaller kick the beam? Why should 
Natun) put so much more material into man, if he M'as not to 
lead ? Of course, eleiihants, oxen, and so forth are excluded 
from this argument, as they have no souls. Gentlemen, 
here's to the memory of Wouter Van Twiller ! Hunter, did 
you happen to know him ? " 

" Who?" inipiired Hunter, solemnly. " Can't say. What 
slioshiety ? " 

The poor youth was by this time so far muddled, that, like 
Brahma in his eternal calm, {mst, present, and future were all 
one to him. lie made a last etlbrt now to shake off the evil 
genius which had risen from the green, slender-necked bottle 
at his elbow, and begun, Comus-like, to change him to a beast. 
Starting up resolutely, he took several turns about the room 
with the peculiar gait, eom])oscd of a skip and a shamble, 
whicli characterizes a calf in that early period of his infancy 
during which he is known to a certain order of naturalists as 
a ** staggiTing bob." 

** Excuse me, fellahs,'* said he. ** Don't notish me. I want 
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*'They can hardly rule clilldrcn, and they cannot rule 
their adult inferiors. A merclmnt will employ a dozen, 
clerks, and as many porters, and never speak of trouble with 
them, while his wife is i)crpetually fretting about the insub- 
ordination of her three female domestics. (Pretty domestics 
they are, who cannot be in the least domesticated, if the 
word means taming.) Every lone woman at the South is 
completely run over by her own niggers, her personal chat- 
(els, whom she can whip or sell as she chooses. Let our 
strong-minded angels give goo<l proof of their administrative 
abilities in the nursery and kitchen, before they demand the 
Secretaryship of the Interior, or the middle seat of the Su- 
preme Court. For my part, I believe that women are a 
weak set; — I hioxD th(»y are. They are easily flattered, 
easily fooled by sophistry. Aaron Burr was quite right in 
declaring that they craved flattery, and that every gentleman 
ought to treat them to it. Aaron Burr was a great man. 
The world has been hanl upon him, when it would have done 
better to boast of him. I shouldn't feel worthy to untie the 
shoes of Aaron Burr. Of all men I owe him most, although 
I never saw him. His manners, his conversation, have done 
more to fonn me than any other influence which I can name. 
Of course, I do not approve his libeitine ideJuV' he added, 
while a cold sneer glittered for a moment on his face, and 
then melted away in its prevailing blundness. 

This was the style of his conversation that evening, and 
generally. It was a mixture of truth and* error, but it had 
not the faintest leaven of drunkenness or dissoluteness. 

We lighted our cigars as dusk came on, and thus my con- 
spiracy ended in smoke. The innocent Hunter ha<1 fallen 
its only victim, and happily the innocent Hunter was one of 
those enthusiastic natures who look upon inebriety as a proof 
of the highest manliness. 
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^?nn!^T is a common saying, that a certain bottomlesa and 
• Ir^ diareputable place is paved with good resolutions j 
y/^-kJ j^jjj J |i(j[,t t|,„t in those times I roiglit have con- 
tracted for llie entire unfathomable job witliout alarming risk 
of failure. Kvery hour I admitted that I ought to quit Scs- 
clitf immediately, and came to a desperate determination to 
do i-o, but my silly heart dragged on my will like a ball nnd 
chain, rendering motion so painful that I called it impossible. 
Tlicrc ,was one nnliai)py Fitz Hugh who was for going, and 
anolhcr unhappy Fitz Ilugli who was for Rtaying, and the 
liiltor was the most obsltnatc. One morning tlio two went 
up to ScaclifT together, the strong-minded one declaring that 
ho was about to bid Ikliss AVestervcIt an everlasting farewell, 
while his feebler brother whimpered that, for his port, he 
nt.>v<T could bring himself to do it, never ! 

She was silting in the veranda, sketching leaves and vine* 
twi^tld from that amatory honeysuckle beneath wliieh I had 
onue come so near confessing to her what I have rei>catedly 
confessed lo my, I hope, discreet render. Her hand was 
fo*y against the white glare of the iiaperj her face was 
downcast, mnible-slill, nnd wondroujily shaded; lier whole 
expression a^ henutifiil an a perfect soul. All my being wan 
moved to n-idn'ss hisr in woi-d-i of exceeding gentleness, 
whether I bade her adieu or not; but in anolhcr instant 1 
observed Ihat she was dressed in tliut accursed plaid of 
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dead-leaf colors ; and so I answered her kindly ** Good morn-* 
iog '• with a gmve, silent bow. f 

At tliat moment, before I had opened my lips, Genevieve 
came into the veranda, nodded as she took a seat, glanced at 
her sister, then at mo again, and burst out laughing. ^ I 
don't wonder you store at that dress,'' said she. ^ Mary, you 
are found out." 

** Indeed — I — I don't understand," I stammered, as I 
turned some tint or other, perhaps a plaid of dead-leaf 
colors. 

** But you have seen the dress before, haven't you ? " asked 
Genevieve. 

" Yes," said I, gathering myself up in grim solemnity ; 
** I have seen the dress before. ^ 

" I thought so," she replied, with a stare of surprise for my 
dramatic manner. ** I knew it. Come, Sis, don't be vexed," 
she julded, caressing Mary's cheek, which had flushed a trifle. 
•* You attack my extravagance, and I take revenge on your 
economy. Which of us is the sevei*est ? " 
• ** You are, Genevieve," said Mary. ** You needn'i have 
talked about this to Mr. Fitz Hugh, even if he had noticed 
it." 

"For Heaven's sake, do explain!" I exclaimed, for I 
began to hope something better than my fears. 

Genevieve hmghed at my eagerness, and Mary put me out 
of my misery. " Why, this is all, Mr. Fitz Hugh. I am 
wearing an old silk of mamma's. She gave it to me two or 
three weeks ago, and I made it over for myself. It was 
the sheer spirit of saving ; for I dislike plaids, in gcncraL 
There." 

**0h!!-" said I. Not another word did I utter; not 
another sound arose from the great whirl of gladness within 
me; but I might have talked a year without speaking so 
much as I did in that single syllable. I presume that my 
eyes flashed and my cheeks flushed, as if with wine, for 
everything around me looked dream-like, and in my ears 
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there was a hum of blood rushing to the bnun. I wished 
that Genevieve would take herself away* It would have 
been agreeable to have the sky shut down and cover noon 
with midnight. I wanted to kneel at l^Luy^s feet unseen, and 
ask her pardon unheard, by the hour together, for the hateful 
suspicions which I had harlK)red against hen It would not 
do to tell her of them ; not even to let her doubt of tliem; 

4 no, that would never do. I was the guilty one now, becaarie 

I had heard innocence accused without vindicating it ; but I 
must never confess my turpitude, or I might receive a pun- 
ishment greater than I could bear; I must try to live my 
repentance, so that forgiveness should be granted without 
ever having been asked in word.^. 

" You don't feel disposed to laugh at my economy, I hope," 
she said. 

'^ Not at all. I admire it," returned I, with such a fervor 
of voice and manner that she glanced at me to see whether 
I was in jest or earnest. 

" Well, I never I " laughed Genevieve. ** No, I never 

\ did ! as Mrs. Treat expresses it What enthusiasm about a 

i little saving ! I must run and put on a pair of old shoes to 

please Mr. Fitz Hugh." 

She danced away giggling, and did me the favor not to 

I0' rt^turn. In a spirit of becoming meekness, diffidence, and 
worship, I approached Miss Westervelt, and, standing partly 
behind her, looked at her unobserved, under pretence of 
watching the progress of the drawing. I was afraid, or 
ratluT I h()p(Hl, that I disturbed her, for the little fingers did 

I j not sketch quite as detUy as usual, and I could see, in spite 

-^ of the dn>oped head and the overhanging masses of golden 
rippled hair, that the blood was burning bright in the blonde 

'i cheek. I should like to know who wrote that delicious little 
l)oeni in an old number of " Putnam," beginning with tbi* 
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** I treasure in 8«cret flonie long, fine hair 
Of tenderest brown, but no inwardly golden, 
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I half uMd to fancy the nanshine there 

Was only caught for a tnomont and holden 
Wliile I could say * Dearest! * and kiss it, and then 
In pity let go to the summer again.** 

That Ami/, fine haxty of tenderest brauniy hit so inwardly 
folden^ I have seen it, I know it, it was hers, but I could not 
have described it so. 

One fnliie struke followed anotlier on the paper, until alto 
suddenly stopped sketching with a little gesture of despair. 
** Oh, these M'arm mornings 1 " she said. " They make me 
nervous. I can't draw." 

•* One can hardly draw his breath," I replied ; but my 
heart was not in the quibble. 

Then there was a silence which I was only half conscious 
of, but which may have been embarrassing to her, inasmuch 
as she broke it by an abrupt cliange in the conversation. 
** I understand that you will leave SeaclifT in a day or two, 
Mr. Fitz Hugh." 

" Indeed ! " said L " Oh 1 yes. No, not at all. Wlio 
told you ? " 

" Robert." 

" Ah, Robert did, did he ? Yes, I believe I did say some- 
thing of the sort to Robert. But I've changed my mind ;— 
I mean I was joking ; — Robert takes everything so in ear- 
nest ! I certainly never intended to go,— except in case of 

of unforeseen circumstances. I don't think I could 

pai5s the summer aiiywhere else more agreeably ; that is, not 
half so agreeably." 

There are moments when a man feels like taking himself 
by the hair of his head, and hustling himself out of the room, 
with every expression of contempt and contumely that can be 
applied, properly or not properly, to a blockhead. I think 
that I never had a more animated sense of the gulfs of stu- 
pidity which at times open themselves within me, than I had 
wliile I wa.< maundering these contradictions and imbecilities. 
I tired to awaken my wits, but before they could dict;ite a 
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word to mei Miss Westervelt spoke again. Her eyes were 
fixed on her slcetch, and Iier voice was very low and nligbtly 
tremulous, as slie said, ^' Mr. Fitz Hugli, what ouglit a lady 
to do witli anonymous letters ? " 

^' Bum them/' I answered, after a long look of wonder at 
the question. ^ Bum them, and think no more of them. 
I never knew any truth or good to come by an anonymous 
letter.*' 

^' I have been troubled lately with anonymous correspond- 
ent}«," she continued, gravely. ^ I have shown the letters to 
no one yet, but I have a great mind to let you see them* 
Perhaps I ought to do it, for they concern you. Here they 
are, — two. Read them, and give them back to me." 

The first that I opened was on white English paper, in a 
man's handwriting, upright like print and evidently disguised. 
It read :— 

" Miss Westervelt :— 

*' I write this at the eamest request of my daughter, 
who is a friend of yours, and who wishes me to interfere 
between you and the slanders of a certain young man who is 
in the habit of visiting your country-house. My child has 
n^peated some of these falsehoods to mc, while others are 
of so shocking a nature that she declares she will never utter 
them to a human being. I will not state a single one of the 
* vile fictions here, because I do not wish to pain you, and also 
because your character is so pure that you will never find it 
necessary to contradict them. Your friends will do that for 
you. But even if the slanders are not wortli your notice, 
the slanderer ought to be punished. Of course, you will 
simply exclude him from your society, without explain- 
• ing the reason to him or to any one else. The less said in 
such matters, the sooner they are over. Ilia name is Fitx 
Hugh. 

" I was about to sign this, but my daughter forbids it She 
dreads to have even the shadow of a cloud fall between her 
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and your friendship. Very unwillingly, thcreforCi I send 
you an anonymous letter.** 

" Miss Wcstervelt," 8aid I, " I hope that you have not 
believed one word of this. You cannot have been so hard. 
I do as8ui*e you that it is an utter falsehood. I have not 
spoken a word against you, and I could not. Don't you 
believe me?" 

She looked roe steadily in the eyes^ not with sui^picion, but 
with fnuik earnest kindness, as she replied, " Yes, I do be- 
lieve you." 

** Thank you ! " I answered. " And thank you too for not 
showing it to others. They might have been more uncliari- 
tal>lc*. Even your father might have felt himself compelled 
to di.<4miss me until I could clear myself." > 

lie would have been delighted to do it, I am afmid, was 
the thought whieh I did not utter. 

" Give me the other letter now," she said. " I do not be- 
lieve that, either ; and there is no use in annoying you with • 

I replied, as I sup])ose most persons would have done, by j 

liogging leave to read it. It was written on pink i>a|>er, in a I 

delicate feminine hand, without comma, period, or other punc- f 

tuation, except italics, after the favorite manner of many 
young ladies in comi>osing. " Dear Mary," it commenced. 
•* I ho|>e you received dear papa's note of warning I made 
him write it although he hated to He despises anonymous 
letters although I don't see why for almost all Valentines 
are anonymous But I obliged him to do it as I told you 
Indeed it was high time. Those dreadful stories of Mr Fitz 
Hugh shame on him had begtm to circulate Papa and I 
Imve contmdicted them everywhere Don't be uneasy we • 
will see that thoy are put an end to I hope that you have 
[isickcnl the creatnre off before this I should like to get hold 
>f him and pull him abouf the room by his hair a little You 
nust never know my name Adieu dearest darling." 
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" Have you any frienda who write like this ? ** I questioned. 

" Plenty who write in that style, but none in that hand- 
writing. It is uneommc*n1y legible* It makes one think of a 
sehoolmistress.'' 

" Do you know the handwriting of the other letter ? * 

" How should I ? It is disguised, of course,** 

" And you don*t suspect the author of either?** 

"No— I do not, I have run over all my acquaintance, 
and I can't fix upon one who seems likely to send me such 
things.** 

" Well, I am innocent* I do assure you that I am. Both 
these letters are false, altogether." 

*' I know it. I pledge you my word that I do not suspect 
you, and have not." 

I held out my hand, and she gave me hers, which I pressed 
so earnestly that it was almost unconsciously. She did not 
return the pressure, but a sofl carnation like the. inner tint 
of a conch-shell mounted to her forehead, and her eyes 
drooi>ed witli a frightened sparkle. 

" Now you shall see what I will do with them,** she said. 
" Have you a match ? " 

I handed her one of those little tin cylinders which a 
smoker is veiy apt to carry about him. She unfolded the 
letters, laid them on the lower stone of the granite steps, ap- 
plied an allumette, and the scurrilous little sheets were soon 
cinders, blowing about the garden walks. In the midst of 
the miniature holocaust, I heard a step behind me, and, turn- 
ing, saw Somerville at the comer of the house. He nodded 
amicably to me, surveyed Miss Westcrvelt's proceedings with 
the composure and incuriosity becoming a man of the world* 
and strolled slowly away through the grounds, smoking with 
the tasteful, innocent placidity of " a scholar, a gentleman, and 
a Christian." 

"And so you have been suspecting me as a slanderous tat- 
tler for a fortnight now," I said as Miss Westervelt resumed 
her seat. 
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<L ^Not suspecting jou. But it is a fortnight since one of 
» the letters n^achcHl me ; the other came a few days afterward, 
'i Tliey were both pa'^t marked in New York, as you saw. So 
jour enemies live there.** 

** Not necessarily ; and not necessarily enemies ; it is more 
probably one jwrson.** 

^ I thought of that. It is much the most likely. But those 
J^ports, — who could have put them in circulation ? Perhaps 
there are none ; perhaps it is all a fabrication." 

" I do not doubt it. I think that I would not even inquire 

jf there have been reports. The mere question would make 

''illy people supjwse that slanders had got out ; and then, bo 

^"»'«S slamders would soon be out. No, there is not a shadow 

^f truth in those letters ; and the author, — well, I should look 

'or him here rather than in New York." 

** You think so ! " ^\\e exclaimed. " Whom do you mean ? ** 

** Did you ever suspect Mrs. Van Leer ? " I asked. 

It is not possible," she whispered, shaking her head. 

•'Ule is lively and almost wild, — no no, I don't mean to 

^y that — but she would not do anything like this, — she is 

^'*'* too good for this. Besides, she is a great friend of youi'S." 

T*he look which accompanied this hist remark would, I 

^^\9' think, have expressed something like grave inquiry if 

^^ reproach, had it not l>een quelled the moment it had 

^'^^dered to my face ; but I did not then color under it nor 

^^^ti notice it distinctly, for my coquetries with Mrs. Van 

J^^^P had quite slipped my mind, so earnestly was I occupied 

^*^li the discoveries of the last half hour. 

*^ Neither do I suspect her," I replied. " She has not a 
^^1 heart, and she has no object in injuring either of us. 
**^^l)ert, too, is incapsible of such meanness." 

** Oh, quite so ! " she asseverated, with a warmth which al- 
^^st provoked me. 

** Mr. Hunter is feather-brained enough, but not wicked 
^^ough," I went on. " There is no one else but Somerville ; 
•"^110 one but Somerville." 
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^ Do you think it possible ? ** she asked gravelj, doubting* 
\jj yet with no surprise nor reproof in her ejes. 

^ I do— I do ! I don't wish to be uncharitable, but I sus- 
pect that man, — I dread him, — I detest him« I should like 
never to see his face again." 

She remained silent a moment, while I watched her fiioe 
anxiously. 

** Well, I doubt him also,** she said at last. « In truth I 
feel a dislike to him that I could hardly justify. I wish that 
he was away ; and he would be ^" 

She stop|K»d, for Mrs. Van Leer's voice and footstep were 
heard in the entry. An instant more, and the gay, frivolous, 
soda-water creature came polking into the veranda, and ap* 
projiched us through a whirl of mock courtesies. 

" Don't stop," said she. " Affairs of state, I sup— pose. 
Don't be silent on my accoimt I shouldn't understand them 
the least in the world. Just go right on at your ease, and 
settle the concerns of the u — niverse. I would hate to have 
the earth stand still beciuise I was in the way. Oh well, if 
you won't talk, I will. I'm al — ways glad of a chance to 
throw a few words away ; — I have so many of them.** 

She sat down in one of the iron chairs, braced her feet 
against the edge of our settee, and fell to fanning herself. 
" Mr. Fitz Hugh," she continued, " how can a person be com- 
fortable those wann roomings. What con — solation is there 
for humanity when the thcnnometcr is up to nine— ty ?" 

" Think of the eternal fitness of things and the great laws 
of nature," said I. " When I had the gout in a former state 
of existence, I used to calm myself by meditating on the stu- 
]>endous truths of astronomy. I found it a most delightful 
and consolatory thing to consider that the sun is eight hun- 
dred and eighty thousand miles in diameter. By the side of 
this gigjintic fact how small one's great toe appears ? " 

" Oh, ne— c(»ssarily. However, I don't seem to get much 
comfort from the idea that my great toe is a little toe." 

" A lady sometimes draws comfort from the idea that her 
foot is a little foot," I remarked. 
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She thrust out her foot immediately ; it was both small and 
handsome, and I had often admired it ; but now I would not 
look at it. Acconlingly after a moment, it yxan wthdrawn 
from sight under its rustling eovertures, while a fiiint shadow 
of annoyanee appeared on the face of its lively owner, 

" Miss Westervelt, won't you go to sketching again ? ** said 
I. "I like to watch the work.'' 

She did as I requested, and I overlooked her, both of us 
silent I did not lift my eyes to Mrs. Van Leer, and yet I 
could see, or rather feel, that she was not at all jdeased with 
tills method of managing the inteniew. Now her feet 
pushed against the settee ; now they dropped upon the floor 
and kicked among the emhroideries ; now they climbed back 
to the settee and shook it with tlieir wriggling. She fanned 
herself violently, she arranged the skirts of her morning- 
dress, she unfa*4tened and refastened her breastpin, she jerked 
and twirled her ringlets until they seemed as full of life as 
the hairs of ^ledusa. ^liss Westervelt stopped sketching 
once or twice, and at last remonstmted. 

** Julia, is that you jogging tlie settee so ? You make my 
leaves look more like giK)logical biixl-tmcks than anything 
else." 

•* I'm glad of it," responds Julia. " Wliat do you leave 
mc alone in this way for ? ^Ir. Fitz Ilngli, at lca*<t, might 
have the politeness to say something amu — sing." 

** I have the i)oliteness," said I, " but not the ability." 

" Oh, say a few such things as you said to me when wo 
walked to the Cedars," she laughed, mischievously. " I 
thought them intense — ly diverting." 

I made no answer, and allowed myself to look just as surly 
as I felt. Puzzled and perhaps bothered by my unexpected 
severity of countenance, she remained quiet a few moments, 
and then spoke with all the sweetness of butter and honey. 
" Mr. Fitz Hugh, I have heanl one thing of you that I hoi)e 
is not true, Robert told me last evening that you talked of 
going away. I felt quite sure that he must be mbta — ken,— 
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wasn't he ? You oertainlj would think twioe^ and a great 
many times more, I hope, before you would leave us to this 
dole — ful solitude.** 

^ I was just saying to Miss Westervelt that I had no in- 
tention of quitting Pa and Ma Treat*' 

'< Ob, don't talk of it ! " said she. ^ How they would miss 
you ! And Johnny, too ! you couldn't of course think of 
parting with that dear, apple-headed urchin. You ought aft 
least to stay with him till it is perfectly certaui that he will 
have a nose to his face. But, seriously, we ought to leava 
Seaeliff. A lady mtut go to Saratoga or somewhere once a 
year ; or she gets forgot — ten, and people consider her jxisiee. 
I would rejoice to start to-morrow." 

^ Why don't you ? " returned I, with the hardest heart in 
the world. 

She looked at me with a semi-defiant expression, which 
seemed to say, I can be as indifferent as you. ^ I don't go^" 
she drawled, ^'sim — ply be--cause Henry wont take me. 
He would rather catch one shark than attend all the balls <^ 
the season." 

^^You might go to Newport; there he could have his 
simrks, and you could have your balls." 

" I wont go to Newport," she declared. ** I hate Newport 
There are too many Bostonians there; and they are cer- 
tainly the most prig — gish, pedan — ^tic, stuck-up people that I 
ever saw. They absolutely pretend to look down on New 
Yorkers. A Bostonian holds his head higher above his 
shoulders than any other creature on earth, not excepting a 
cam— el — ^leopard." 

^' That's because he wears stand-up collars," said L ^ It 
is surely better than to carry his head under his arms like 
the Africans of Herodotus, or resting on his collar-bones like 
the generality of Young America. For my part, I like the 
Tremont type. It is on the whole the best moral and inteU 
lectual man this side of the Atlantic Let me tell you an 
anecdote. A friend of mine, a doctor, was walkmg the pave* 
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mcnt of his citj close behind t% stranger who seemed to have 
just arrived. The stranger coughed and cleared his throat. 
Every time tliat he did so, he stepped to the edge of the side- 
walk and spit in the gutter. ^lost Americans would have 
expectorated over the pavement, trusting to the next lady's 
dress to sweep it up. * That man is a Bostonian/ said my 
friend to himself. He followed the stranger to his hotel, saw 
him write his name, stepped up to the book and at the end 
of the line found the word Boston. Then look at the very 
collegians, — a class in the imitative age. They take the 
tone of the city. Ilarvanl dresses better, has better manners, 
rows a shell-boat faster, and tunis out more famous men (as 
I have heard Boston people say) than any other university 
in the country." 

" "Wlio ever thinks of bringing stu— dents into an argu- 
ment ! " droned Mrs. Van Leer. " It's of no use talking, Mr. 
Fitz Hugh. If there is anything in the world that I hate 
thoroughly, it is a Bosto — nian, and espo— cially a Boston 
la— dy." 

" Tliat is beautiful. Miss Westervelt," said I, turning to 
the sketch, or rather to the sketchcr. " I know very little 
al>out drawing, but it seems to me that this is fit to engrave 
from. I envy you this talent, and the use you might make 
of it. A good sketcher can give so much innocent and en- 
during pleasure to friends. He or she can strike off a trifle 
in a few minutes, — a house, a face, a caricature, perhaps,— 
which will be a lasting memento of some pleasant interview, 
and will always be treasured by whoever receives it." 

" Can't you understand, Mary ? " asked Mrs. Van Leer, 
maliciously. " I never heard such barefaced beggary.** 

" No, no ; he did not mean that," smiled Miss Westervelt. 
** Besides, he must not a<>k for it. I have promised it to 
eome one for a special purpose." 

Slie had promised it to some one ! Did you hear that, 
reader ? and what did you think of it ? I wanted to ask 
who that some one was, but I dared not, for fear that she 
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would tell me, and then I might blush or grow pole, and then 
Mrs, Van Leer would laugh at me. I looked eantiously 
around, to see if Bob was anywhere near with heaven in 
his most earthly visage; but he was not visible, and so 
I stared abstractedly at the sky, as if I cared nothing for 
things sublunary, or as if the diameter of the sun were my 
perfect consolntion in earthly trials. Before I could think 
of another remark to make, Mr. Wcstervelt's feminine ac- 
cents sounded from within, calling ** Mary.** 

So Mrs. Van Leer and I were left together, she with her 
feet against my settee, and I with my eyes in the ^r. It 
was not my intention to speak again until Miss Westervelt 
returned ; but my companion had something on her mind, or 
at least on her tongue. She waited about ten seconds for 
me, and then, finding that I was either stupidly or mali- 
ciously wasting time, she shut up her fan and opened her 
mouth, saying, ^ You don't seem to feel so— ciable this 
morning, Mr. Fitz Hugh. I hope you are not melancholy.** 

^ Quito the contrary ; never was happier in my life, that 
I can recollect." 

A little pause, and then she asked, pleadingly, ^ Are yoa 
vexed ? " 

^ No, I am not vexed,** said I, in a most unamiable tone. 
" What should I be vexed at?** 

^ I am afraid that I annoyed you by speaking of our walk 
to the Cedars,*' she replied, humbly. Then she added, 
gayly, ** Come, you were ve — ^ry saucy ; you must acknowledge 
that, now. But I forgave you for it there and then ; and I 
have said nothing about it to any one ; and I never shall say 
anything ; so don*t let it annoy you.** 

" Oh, Mrs. Van Leer ! ** I groaned. " Well— you are 
right I was impertinent and absurd. But I have done 
with all that. I ask your pardon, sincerely ; and I give yoa 
my word that you shall never be troubled by any such non- 
sense from me ajrain.** 

Had I gained a single step in her good will by this a^ 
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knowledgmcnt, and this promifie ? I did not expect to, and I 
certainly hod not, an I could see in the quick flame that 
heated her cheek, and the sulky look of discontent and morti- 
fication that followed it What coquette, married or un- 
married, was ever pleased to hear a man repent that he 
had flirted with her, and declare that he would sin thus no 
more? 

" You are vexed,'' she said, petulantly. " You are angry 
irith me, and I don't see why, for I have done notliing tliat 
rou could fairly take offence at" 

" No, you have done nothing,** I admitted, perfectly wil- 
ing, however, to quarrel. " And I am not angry with you, 
lor with any one but myself. I have apologized to you, and 
' will do it again if you demand it." 

" I don't want to lienr your apologies," she replied, redden- 
ng violently. " What do you make them for ? Tliey are 
he greatest insult of all, — so cold-blooded and deliberate, 
md malicious ! " 

How strange it was ! At the Cedars she was not offended 
vith me, although I showed the manners of a Tom Jones ; 
>ut now that I l>egged her pardon for my impertinence, she 
vas so provoked tliat tlie tears sparkled among her eye- 
uslics. I began to pity her, as well as to reflect that a false 
^imee might be less perilous than open warfare. ** Oh, Mrs. 
V'an Leer ! " I exclaimed 5 " what can I. say to regain your 
;oo(l opinion ? You are patient toward the blunders and 
isuihs of everybody else ; why can't you be forbearing to- 
ward mine ? Come, it is you who are angry, and not I. 
^Vhy won't you give me a kind word now ? " 

**0h I you are re — ally sorry, then?" she replied, her 
-yes lighting up and a plea«^ed smile stealing over her lips. 
* Well, I was not vexed ; of course I was not. You are 
brgiv— en. There ! " 

She offered me her hand, and I could not avoid taking it 
n mine ; but I did not press it as I had pressed another and 
Prettier hand that morning; and I noticed that she threw 
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herself bock in her seat with a little pout of disappointment 
I could hardly help laughing aloud as I thought of the whole 
scene and its conclusion ; it had been a perfect lover^s quar> 
rel in appearancCy and yet neither of us was one particle in 
love with the other. At that moment I heard male lungs 
hooting, ^ Fitz Hugh ! Fitz Hugh ! ^ and looking round, I 
saw Bob in the garden, gesturing to me with some such 
frantic emphasis as if he had the St. Vitus* dance. 

" Don't mind him/' insinuated Mrs. Van Leer. ** Some 
absurdity, not worth going down stairs to listen to. What 
is it, Eobert ? '' 

But Bob, without stirring from his position under the 
grape-vines, put his hands, funnel-like, to his mouth and 
bawled again, ^ Fitz Hugh ! Here ! Got something private 
for you/' 

Glad to get away from my hail-fellow in petticoats, and 
fearing too that Bob might blow some awful secret abroad 
tlirough his improvised speaking-trumpet, I ran down the 
steps and let him take my arm. As soon as he had got a 
firm grip, he dniggcd me away to the edge of the bluff, 
wearing meanwhile a look of such tragic significance, that I 
began to question whether he did not mean to make a lover^s 
leap of it, and dignify his male grossness with the poetic end 
of Sappho. It was to be hoped, at least, that he had not 
discovered in me a perfidious rival, and that he would not 
insist upon my gravity to secure for himself additional 
momentum. 

" I say, Fitz Hugh, I've overheard 'em," he broke oat, 
haUing at the railing. ^ I've got to the bottom of the secret. 
Blast his confounded soul ! I wish I dared shoot him." 

** Dared slioot whom ? " 

^ Somerville — that rascally, cursed, cheating blackguard 
of a Somerville ! " 

^ Good ! " said I. ^ 1 wish you dared. But what has he 
done?" 

** Done I I overheard him talking with Ellen — Mrs. We§- 
tervelt." 
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*• You did ! Mm. Westervelt ! Oh, you have got to the 
bottom of it, then I ^ I exclaimed, aa it occurred to me, 
almost for the first time, that she was the ^' guilty woman.^ 
^ But, look here, Robert. This must be hushed up. For 
Heaven's sake don't say anything ; don't spread reports. 
Just consider that she is your own cousin." 

^ Oh ! she^s not so much to blame, that I know of,** re- 
turned Bob. ^ Its Somerville that I am down upon, chiefly. 
I'd like to touch off a blast undej* him, and hoist him as high 
as a shot tower." 

"Of course,— of course, — very naturally,'* I assented, 
« Well ? " 

" Well, I overheard them talking about her," continued 
Bob. 

" Al)0ut fter f About whom f " 

" lHary ! Mary Westervelt ! Miss Mary Westervelt I '* 
reiterated Bob, enraged at my stupidity. <' Of course 
her:' 

« Oh I That's all, is it ? I thought well, never 

mind ; go on." 

"" That's all, is it? Well, ain't that enough? Guess 
youll think so, when you come to hear what it is," retorted 
Bob, indignantly. 

" Very likely. Let us hear what it is. Go on with your 
story." 

** I will. I'll bile ahead, if you'll keep off the track. You 
see, Fitz Hugh, I ain't so confounded slow always aa they 
take me to bo. I ain't literar}" nor Frenchified, but I can be 
as sly sometimes as old Joey Bagstock." (Bob really con- 
sidered Joey to be a most knowing old gentleman.) " I've 
suspected Somerville ever since you told me to be on the 
lookout for him. Well, this morning I was in the parlor, 
and heard him talking to somebody in Ellen's sitting-room. 
Thinks I to myself, perhaps he's got Mary in there and is 
trying to court her. So I slipped up to the door and harked 
at the keyhole. Sly, wasn't it ? Well, it was Cousin Ellen, 
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that he was palaverbg to. Thej were having over some- 
thing about papers and letters and money, that I couldn't 
make head nor tail of. Finally he says. Well, if that's all 
you can do, I must look out for myself, and I shall marry one 
of the girls, and I shall take Mary. No, says she, for pity's 
sake take Gent^vicvo ; I think Genevieve has been interested 
in you. The very reason I don't want her, says he. But, 
says she, I think Mary cares for some one else. (That's me, 
you know.) So much the better, says Somerville ; the more 

fun in getting her. Well, that's all I heard, Fitz Hugh. 

I was so precious mad that I had to go out doors to swear. 
I tell you I feel like a nest of hornets that the boys have 
been stoning. I shall let on to Cousin Ellen as soon as I 
catch her alone ; and if I don't whip Somerville before night, 
it will be because he has whipped me." 

I protested against this corpoi'eal plan of operations, on 
the ground that it might break up the family, would be cer- 
tain to make a vast deal of talk, and would not be nt all pleas- 
ing, I felt sure, to Miss WestervelU He contradicted, ex- 
claimed, argued, and swore, but finally admitted that I was 
right, and promised to keep the i)eacc. 

" Well, what shall I do then ? " said he. " For pity's sake, 
Fitz Hugh, stay here and advise a feller. Don't go away 
till Somerville docs, I beg of you. Just stick by here, old 
feller, won't you now ? — on my account ! " 

On his account! As I promised him that I would remain, 
I felt horribly like a hy{)ocrite, notwithstanding my mental 
reservation that it was purely and simply on my own ao- 
count 

The rest of that day was chiefly spent in thinking with 
rage and self-contempt of the benediction which I had pro- 
nounced, a fortnight before, on Dob's nuptial intentions. For 
and against I repeatedly discussed the old question whether I 
was an idiot or not, hoping meekly that it was not so, and 
yet obliged to admit that it looked exceedingly probable, 
inasmuch as I had sufiered myself to be most simply duped 
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appearances. I came to the conclusion 
Lies is the master of appearances in this 
(n confines itself to realities. Hence that 
uthy so notorious and so universally con- 
ances are deceitful; and hence also t|iat 
and sustaining truth, that facts are facts, 
jid always will be. 
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^f|P3FTER tea, na dusk came on, I observed Somemlle 
CyflM wiilking (tlowly to and fro with Mr«. Westcrrelt, be- 
*i4^«i| iiinj n giump of hemlocka in the most retired comer 
of the Seiiclitf grountU. 

It suddenly occurred to me tliat I hod not exchanged a 
woni with liim during the day, and that he had carefuUj 
avoided my presence uvcr since he accidentally become a 
epcclator of the destruction of tlioso villainous letters. I re- 
nolvcd that I wunlil faco him then, and see whether I could 
not btirn at leaot <Hie blush into his check. It eccmed more 
likely tluit I .ihould inflict tliis mild punishment upon him if 
I surprised him in hiit confidences with Mrs. Westervclt ; and 
therefore I took a circuitous route toward the hcmlodcs, ad- 
Tnncing with the caution of a deerstalker, and always keep- 
ing wniti thicket between me and my goal. I did not intend 
to play peeping Tom, but to come upon them so suddenly 
that they could neither hare time to separate, nor to gtote 
their fiu'es into non^cxpression. 

The only result of my stealthy march was to give a start 
to Sri"s. Weatcrvelt. She had sat down desperately on the 
gnv>:>, her hcnd bent with such a weary, hopeless air, as if it 
could nevermore be lifted, her left hand clutched hard upon 
her knee, her right grasping one of the little hemlock 
branches and beating it agiunst the earth. SomcrviUe lind 
vunishe<l, and I could not even hear the sound of receding 
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footsteps. As I entered the little slmdowj alcove, Mrs. Wes- 
tervelt rose up, looking so guilty and timorous that it seemed 
as if I should only have to stand silent beforo her to drive 
her to confession. But the moment I spoke she recovered ; 
the habits of social intercourse resumed their movement; the 
trained smile of the world came out on her pale lips ; and 
8he simpered with her usual soil insipidity. ^ Dear me, Mr. 
Pitz Hugh I You surprised me, really." 

"I beg your pardon. I expected to surprise some one 
else," said I, not much caring how she understood me. 

"Oh ! you thought the geirls were here,*' she replied, glanc- 
ing about her uneasily. " It is one of their favorite spots-** 

I might as well talk of the girls as of anything else. The 
subject was interesting at all times, and loomed up momen« 
touD now that I suddenly recollected Soinerville*s declared 
intention of marrying one of them. I was very grave ;— I 
moralized earnestly ;— I had much to say of a mother's duty. 
It was annoying to hear Mrs. Westervelt's easy commonplace 
^^missiou of her resi>onsibilities, and to see what a low idea 
•^ho had formed of their nature. 

'^ ! I am by no means the mother to them that I ought to 
he," she sighed, as unmeaningly as the wind. " It is my duty 
^sec them launched properly. Really, I haven't the strength 
^f mind to do it You men, Mr. Fitz Hugh, have no idea 
^hat a diiGcult and delicate job it is to manage a geirl's 
debut.*' 

Yes, in her eyes a mother was a chaperone, a sort of mat- 
rimonial agent, and nothing more. 

** There is my fine old friend, Mrs. Ottoman, is a perfect 
nodel," she continued. ^' She really makes a conscience of 
t, now. She has married off two of her daughters splen- 
[idly, and she is getting the most magnificent offers for the 
bird. Josephine is a great belle already, although she is 
nly eighteen, and there are plenty of handsomer geirls. But 
;cr mother drills her most faithfully. Why, in New York, 
%ai season, Josey often went to two and three balls a night 
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without fiiding at nil. Iler mother used to huny he/ home 
from oiie crush, give her a cold bath and frictions, and then 
drive away with her to another, and so on till daylight* And 
through all this the good old lady never left her, although 
she had the gout and was ready to drop. I never knew such 
devotion. Dear me ! /am quite incapable of it. Now Mary 
ought to be going through something of that sort. Isn't it a 
shame that I am so idle and careless of my duties ? Now 
don't say a word. It is, really.*' 

I could not resist the vindictive temptation of letting slip 
a word of bitter satire. 

*^ You give the girls an example of the domestic virtues, 
Jlr.-*. Westervelt." 

** Do I ? IIow you flutter, Mr. Fitz Hugh ! ** said she, 
while the troubled, weary look settled down upon her face. 
" I should like to think that you are in earnest. Well," she 
added, sadly, ^ I do as well as I can. I wish I could do 
better." 

Then, looking up suddenly, as if fearful that she had be- 
trayed her secret, she observed, ** I supjwse you refer to my 
living so contentedly in the country. To be frank, it i$ a 
trial ; but then I try to make no complaint Mr. Westervelt 
prefers to reside here, and I of course do not say a word, 
although I am sometimes positively dying for a good New 
York crush. You can't imagine how I enjoy dancing, Mr. 
Fitz Hugh," she continued, her face lighting up at the idea, 
and her foot patting the earth as if about starting off in a 
]K)lka. ^ Oh, i)olking and waltzing I ta ra la, ta ra la ; it's 
delicious, it's heavenly ! But my fancy dances were over, you 
know, on the day that I married. It is a positive fact that 
I have done nothing but quadrilles and lancers ever since. 
That is leading an innocent life, isn't it ? ha Iia ha." 

** The thought of it must be a great consolation to you," 
I said, hardly trying to cover my irony with a smile. 

" Do you know," she observed presently, " I wish now that 
I had cultivated a taste for reading, when I was at sebooL 
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I Rhall always blame l^Iadame Duval severely for not teach- 
ing me timt. I can't read, I declare I And yet at school I 
used to write pretty good compositions* They made me do 
them, you know. I was drilled at it till I actually hated the 
sight of pens and paper. My only consolation for it was 
Mlets doux. Ohy the number of love-letters that we silly 
girls used to get up at Madame Duval's, and throw out to 
the fellows ! Sometimes it seems to me that I could write 
an amusing book about those days. But reading is another 
thing. Your book there i& the only one that I have read 
clciir through, for a long while. Tlic funny parts, and what 
you say about ihefttesj and the courts, and the balls, and the 
nobility, — ^all that is delicious. But I can't understand how 
you can ailmire scenery and sunsets so much. Now sunsets 
tire me ; that is, I can't bear to have people drag me off to 
look at them ; of course I don't object to the sun's setting, 
ha ha Im ! It would be useless, I su])posc, if I did." 

Was it not too bad that such a simi)leton could make sen- 
sible people wretched ? But so it is : the weakest can pile 
mountains of misery ; the stupidest have ingenuity enough 
to destroy. Yet as I looked at the unliappy woman, I felt 
more pity for her than disgust or anger. What should I 
myself have been ere this if circumstances had enabled or 
forced me to live out my full nature ? Many a man walks 
through life surrounded by loving faces and blest with the 
approbation of even those who dn not know him, simjily 
because but a part of his inward being has been called to 
act outwardly. Many a man bnxgs of his virtues, who only 
has a right to be thankful for his exemption from tempta- 
tion. The wise man admits that below all his fair daily 
life there is a dark abyss, which he himself cannot fath- 
om, and which he humbly prays may not be made manifest, 
nor allowed to overbrim in deeds. lie never looks into it 
but that he trembles at the wicked capabilities that he sees 
there ; trembles to think how easily he might become an en- 
emy of society, an infidel, a libertine, a murderer. Accord- 
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ingly, as I stood gazing at Mrs. Wcstervelty I had no denro 
to cast the first stone at her* 

I understood now what it was that had made me studj 
tluit insipidly pleasing face so often. I saw the meaning df 
tliat heavy-bunleued air of her quiet moments, which alte^ 
nated so strangely with her somewhat, hoydenish gaye^ 
when excited by a sudden overcoming pleasure, and coa* 
ti*astcd so utterly with her youthful reputation as a frivolous 
fsishionable belle. I called up, as well as I could, her days 
of frolic, and remembered, as I thought, tliat they had oc- 
curred mostly in the absences of Somcrville. Once or twice 
she had made me tlie confidant of some vague sorrow. She 
w:is melancholy ; she did not care to live long ; it was a 
world of disapiK)intments : a few low-spirited oonunonplaccs, 
in short ; just such tilings as one hears from a romantic 
scliool miss. At the saiue time she nervously added that she 
had no particular cause of unhappiness ; her husband was 
pei*fcct, and the children (dear geirls!) were beautiful and 
amiable ; she had a great many friends, and country life was 
delightful. 

Now I comprehended it all. But had any other person 
sounded the mystery ? Mr. AVestervelt may have suspected 
some evil thing, for I had often seen him eye Somerville with 
timid doubt and dislike ; but he could not have known what 
I knew, or he would not have sufiered this man nor tliis 
woman to remain under his roof. Absorbed in business and 
frcipiently away fwm home, he was necessarily purblind to 
much that p^ussed in his family. Correct in life, passionless 
in temi>eramcnt, and no longer young, he would not readily 
accHise others of falling before a temptation which to him was 
no temptation. No, he knew nothing, and I dared tell hun 
nothing. 

Mary "Wcstervelt ? If she was aware of the secret, she 
had never betrayed her knowledge. I had seen her, some* 
times sad, souictimes watchful, but never so much so as to 
excite suspicion in one who did not already suspect. If tlie 
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isehold phantom haunted her, she was a brave girl who 
lid look upon it without letting others doubt that she saw 
or saw anything which they did not« 
Genevieve ? Ah, this child had either seen more, or was 
s capable of self-repression. That she was not altogether 
conscious of the presence of the spectre appeared, I now 
»ught, in her sullen fits, her sarcasms, and all the desultory 
rfare which she had carried on with the peace of the 
ally* I felt that I must forgive her for that happy faculty, 
cttriosa felicitasy — which she had shown in making her best 
[^nds unhappy, and which, without such cause, would havo 
mped hers as a vulgar nature. She possessed a trifle of 
r grandfather's unpleasant talent for hating ; but she had 
rtainly found an object which made its exercise almost a 
iristian duty. There was something cunning and prudent, 
>, in her. Once, when her fiuher ventured very meekly to 
prove her spirit of contradiction, she made a reply which 
list have been but a clever blind to her real feelings. 
** I know it is wrong to be snappish, papa. But I can't 
lip thinking that this would be an awfully stupid world if 
e all thought alike and acted alike. There would be no 
;citement, — nothing to talk about. We should be yawning 
jm morning till night One would get fearfully tired of 
lying here. Death would be welcome, suicide common, 
on't you think so, papa?" 

The Van Leers and Hunter ? Imlx^ciles all, after differ- 
t manners. They saw nothing, probably ; and if they did, 
much the worse. 

I thought them all over while Mra. Westervelt talked, and 
en I went back to the mystery itself. It reminded me 
that bnizen bottle in the Arabian Nights, out of which 
Mended a smoke that spread until it became a great cloud, 
d then slowly gathered into the form of a monstrous and 
snacing Afreet. Gradually it had arisen fi\)m the family 
IS before my eyes, at first uncertain and almost ludicrous in 
laming, but daily taking sha|)e and becoming more threaten* 
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ing, until at last it was a sure and defined horror. It liad 
thus far, indeed) wrought no visible results, and for a time 
loni^r it might continue dumb and deedless ; but it was ever 
present, stalking darkly behind the other events of our exist- 
ence like a ghost treading in the steps of livbg men ; and 
some day, any day, refusing longer to follow us, it-might torn 
and beckon some of us to follow it through lives of shame to 
graves of sorrow. 

I had scarcely got clear of Mrs. Westervelt whea I fell in 
with Hunter, smoking along the garden, and glancing at the 
stars With the air of one wlio knows that he outshines them 
all. 

" Can you tell me where Somerville is ? *• I inquired. 

'' I am sorry to say not, my dear fellah. I was just look- 
ing for our Admimble Crichton, myself. I wanted one more 
hour with that brilliant intellt'ct. I am off to-morrow. Fits 
Hugh. That blue-stockinged Calypso, Alma Mater, calls me 
on(!e more to her venerable bosom. I assure you, sir, that . 
I almost regret it I shall miss these charmed hours, — ^your 
company, my friend, — my cousins, — my sister. But more 
than all, — I trust that you will neither be annoyed nor sur- 
prised at it, — I shall miss Somerville. What a mindl 
Copious and shining as a great river under the cloudless sun 
of the tropics ! Colossal and precious as the gold and ivory 
Jupiter of Phidias! Then, too, the simple and common 
sense observations, the instructive experiences, which he can 
mingle wath his loftier converse 1 Why, let me give you an 
idea of his tact and cleverness, Fitz Hugh. I was talking to 
him the other day about those matrimonial engagements tliat 
I liatl got into with certain damsels who live within easy walk 
of our classic sanctuary. Says I,* I wonder you never got 
caught that way, old fellah.'' (Hunter never did call him ^ old 
fellah ; ' always addressed him reverentially, if not flatter- 
ingly.) '^ Well, ui)on that, he admitted that he hadn't always 
escaped the girls. He got lasso'd once ; it's a solemn fact, 
I pledge my word ; and then he wanted to get away. The 
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trick that he hit upon was the cleverest thuig that I ever 
heard of; a perfect stroke of genius, I assure you; try it 
myself as soon as I get back to college. lie was staying at 
Saratoga in the same hotel with tlie girl and her father. 
Welly sir, he just got beastly drunk in the street, and had to 
be carried to his room by the porters* The girl cried and 
wanted to forgive him ; but papa wouldn't stand it, and Uie 
engagement was a flunk* Says I, * Somerville, give me your 
hand, old fellah ; I owe you a box of cigars for that idea.' " 

Will the reader please to remember that in a previous 
inter\'iew Hunter chiimed this swinish trick, so unlike the 
style of Somcrville, as his own conception. 

" Keep owing it ; don't pay it," I counselled. ** The 
lesson isn't worth the box ; much less the long nines." 

*• Don't agree with you, Fitz Hugh," res{)ondcd Ilunten 

** If you were harnessed in with the women as I am at ^ 

you would see the thing as I do, and be ghid of learning how 
to kick out of the traces, unless you are nioi*e of a Fresh 
than I take you to be." 

**lt's lucky that you are going away, Hunter," said L 
^ You pretend to be an awfully wicked person ; but I am 
afniid that Somerville really is one. Your moral education 
is in bad hands here, my young innocen*." 

** Now look here, Fitz Hugh," he exclaimed, walking up 
and down jauntily, after his usual fashion when the inspira- 
tion of bald(*rdash came u\h}\\ him, ^ I shall pass over your 
slur at my sincerity, not because it is just, but becivuse I am 
magnanimous. Hut I cannot allow you to live and die in the 
mistaken supiH>sition that savoir vivre is wickedness. Sumer« 
ville, sir, knows life ; he is an incomparable analyst of society ; 
he is a man of the world in the Iai*gest sense of that large 
phniso ; he has studied his specialty with a subtlety and 
originality which give him claim to the word Genius ! As a 
discoverer of truths I consider him su{>erior to Humboldt. 
His field of research is nobler ; he has to do, not with matter 
but mind ; not with physical truths but moral truths." 
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*' Immoral^'' I suggested, as Hunter stopped to send a 
breath of life through his dying cigar. 

** Well, immoral, if you please ; but truths at all eyents, 
and practical ones. I have learned far more from his con- 
versation than from all the lectures of all the professors of 
Alma Alatcr.*' 

"Don't I know It?" said I. 

" Quit that. Fitz Hugh. I shall graduate yet. BesideSy 
it was the slough of rum and water which arrested my 
progress, and not the stumbling-stones of the hill of science. 
])ut let us return to our muttons. What are Latin and 
Grec»k worth to me, practically, compared with a knowledge 
of men and manners ? Yes, women and manners, by Jove ! 
Somerville teaches me living life. The professors teach me 
dead life, or rather the dead tongues of dead life. The only 
result of this species of much learning is to make me mad. 
I swear, I never see a bust of Cicero but what I want to 
knock his old Roman nose off. Catiline and Messalina be 
hanged ! What I want to know is how to rule thebad men 
and manage the naughty women of the present day. You 
can't deny that Somerville knows women. He has analyzed 
the sex all through its vari(?ties, from ugliness to beauty,^ 
fix>ni juicy sixteen to the dryness of old maidenhood. On 
this subject, Fitz Hugh, I have received lessons of gold from 
Somerville." 

" I can guess what they are. But where is the value of 
them ? What practical use can you put them to, that will not 
subject you to contempt and remorse ? " 

" Contempt and remorse!" scofled Hunter, strutting about 
as if bearing mountains of both without the least incon- 
venience, and (luile forgetful of the anguish which the gossi{)8 
of Kocktbnl hatl lately caused him. ** Contempt is a chimera, 
my friend, which only exists to the cowaixl. As for remorsey 
that is insanity or indigestion. Not even a murderer sulTers 
ivmorse as long as his mind and Ixxly are in a licillhy state. 
1 mn quoting Somerville, by the way. Give me credit for a 

14 
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«oul above pbginrism. — Well, old Time is still a flying, and 
I m^ist not trifle with his venenited pinions, I must have 
€*iie more talk with Somerville, and then pack my trunk. 
See you again to-morrow, before I leave." 

It is distinctly visible, I suppose, that Hunter was afflicted 
with moral blockheadism. Perhaps it is a disease common 
to adolescence ; perhaps some of the conditions of college lifo 
tend to dcveloiKJ it with unusual vigor ; but Hunter would . 
have been pretty nearly sifch as he was, no matter what his 
Age or surroundings. lie was delighted to get back to his 
class, notwithstanding Cicero and Catiline. The ludicrous 
disgrace of the Capers' adventure had driven him from his 
haunts in Kockford ; and he was ill at ease at SeaclifT, where 
the Westervelts of late turned to him a cold shoulder. Thtiy 
^ust have heard of his lies about the young ladies, and the 
only wonder was that they did not resent them still more 
sternly. Thus he flzzed out fram among us quietly, like a 
Chuiese cracker lighted at the wrong end ; so quietly tliat 
I was disappointed, for I had expected to see such an odd 
firework go off with some notable explosion. What his 

social scintillations were at will doubtless be known 

when the history of college beaux and college belles comes 
to be written. 

To me Somerville never talked himself out freely, as he 
did to Hunter, if we may believe that mendacious creature; 
therefore it is that I so seldom relate hU agreeable conver- 
sations, for I am puzzled how to re^iort him without con%'ey* 
ing a false impression of him. Do you remember the aston- 
ishment of a famous ornithologist, when, after flnding bird 
aAer bird slaughtered in his aviary, he at last discovered that 
his sweetest songster, the mocking-bird, was the assassin ? 
He would hardly believe that the same bill could chant so 
mellowly an<l tear so murderously. No, there was nothing 
chanicteristic in Somerville's words ; they were like the re- 
flections of stars in a quiet lake ; they expressed what was 
outward and foreign, not what was inward and native. 
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I ceuaed mj pursuit of the man when I came upon Miss 
Westervelt sitting alone in the veranda. 

^ Have you seen him ? ** I asked, not so much because I 
still wished to find him as for the sake of commencing a con* 
vernation. 

^ Who ? Mn Somerville ? Not since tea. But I hoipe 
that you are not going to 8])eak to him about those letters.** 

<< You think I had best not, then ? Well, I believe it is 
my own opinion, also. In fact the interest that I take in my 
unknown traduccr amounts to nothing more than a little ven- 
omous curiosity. The subject is a squeamishly nice one to 
appi*ouch, and I supi)ose that the better way is to keep hands 
oil' it." 

In truth the anonymous assaults upon my character seemed 
to me a mere trifle, almost a joke, compared with the other 
doings of the evil one who troubled Seacliff. 

^ But how can it be possible ! How could he do such a 
mean tiling when he appears to be so refined and noble!* 
plie said pi^escntly. ** His manner iS always gentlemanly.'* 

" A mere frozen surface, Miss Westervelt It has no more 
union with his real self than the ice on a river has with the 
^current beneath ; it is not governed by the same laws, doesn't 
move with it, nor show its direction. I suppose that we are* 
all of us more or less skinned over ; — I suppose that wo 
never exhibit ourselves thoroughly except in some freshet of 
excitement. But I never saw any other person so smoothly 
and solidly congealed as Somerville. He beats the very ani- 
mals. No fox ever formed such a surface ; no cat was ever 
so shod with velvet I wish that he would forget his mask 
just for once, so that we could really see him." 

She looked up at me earnestly as if she were about to 
make some frank avowal ; to utter, perhaps, her true judg- 
ment of Somerville, or even to speak out concerning the mys- 
t(Ty. Then a suggestion of prudence, or a start of womanly 
timidity checked hor, and her eyes wandered while she answer- 
ed me as if she were seeking words far away from her heart 
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^ It 18 a dazzling quality , — this fine varnish,— this enamel 
of character,'* she wiid. ** It is almost wortli one*8 envy. Of 
course it is not a virtue ; and yet it sometimes does the work 
of a virtue.** 

^ I don't give much moral or intellectual credit to Somcr* 
villo for ix>sscssing it,** returned I, unable to lK*ar a word 
which seemed to favor the man. *^ lie could hai*dly help it ; 
it came to him by the accident of birth and breeding ; he in* 
heritcd it from his parents, and caught it from his earliest 
intimates.** 

" You give him no kind of credit,** she observed, trj'ing to 
smile, as if she did not know tlmt our conversation was a 
painfully serious one. 

^ Yes I do ; — I give him credit for a miracle. It is im{x)s« 
sible to get two men into one skin ; to unite the soul of a 
finished rasi*al with the bearing of a finished gentleman ; but 
it seems to me that he has done it. In public he is the 
blandest and gentlest of creatures, whor^e mere demeanor is 
soothing, whose voice mellbws yours as he speaks to you, who 
hurts no one and nothing, not even vanity. But in secret,-— 
oh, depend uiK)n it that his only earnest words and deeds are 
in secret. Elegimt breeding sends the whole of a man*s 
'cream to the surface ; but so much the worse for what is be- 
low ; I mean in this case.** 

She grew sad and silent over the subject, and I presently 
dropped it tor fear of annoying her. There was another on 
whieli I could have talked quite as fluently and p;issionatelj 
if I hati dared, and that was the state of my feelings toward 
herself. ^Vlien I was at Naples, standing in one of the halls 
of the gigantic ]\Iuseo Ik>rbonico, I saw an English girl of 
about eighteen, staid, quaint, and Jane Eyreish in aspect, step 
up to an antique copy of that bc^autiful boy-bust known as 
the Young Augustus, kiss its forehead, and then walk quietly 
away without glancing around her to see whether or not that 
strange action hiul l>een noticed by the loiterers whose foot- 
steps echoed down the long gsdleries. Just so would I have 
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been glad to do by Miss Westervelt during the week which 
followed my discovery of her in that fatal dress of autumn 
colors. Could I have found her asleep^ so that^ I might, un- 
sccn, have dropped a kiss, unfelt, upon that fair forehead, I 
would have done it, and then left her forever, nor thought of 
her more except as so much marble. So it seemed, at least; 
altliough so it probably would not have been. But now all 
that was over : she was not a cold bust in one of memoiys 
coldest galleries ; she was as near, as human, as womanly, as 
when she thanked me for saving her life. 

Who has not felt at times that a single word or incident 
has changed him forever, so that, whether for better or worse, 
he can never more be the man that he has been ? And yet 
only a week has gone by, or perhaps not so much, when he 
finds that the primal familiar nature has risen from the flood 
of strange emotion that had submerged it seemingly for all 
time. Humanity is somewhat like the face of an india-rubber 
doll : you may pinch and pull it into the most grotesque grim- 
aces ; but remove the pressure, and lo the old Adam I My 
suspicions of Miss Westcrvelt and my flirtation with Mrs. 
Van Leer had distorted me from my usual nature for a few 
days, and then had passed suddenly away, leaving no impress 
nor sign upon me. I cai*ed as much for the first, and as litde 
for the last, as I had done a fortnight before. 

" You will promise me a favor ? '' she asked as I rose to 
leave her. 

** But what is it," I returned, although I knew perfecdy 
well that I should promise, whatever it might be. 

" You will not speak to Mr. Somerville about those let- 
ters ? " 

** Do you wish him so well ? ** inquired I, curious to leam 
her reasons for the request » 

" No. But why should .1 wish you any ill ? If you should 
charge him with it, and there should be a difliculty, I should 
always blame myself as the cause. Perhaps I ought not lo 
have shown them to you.** 
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"I promise." eaid I, dcliglitfully flnttered with tlie Iilca 
tW she WAS anxious on my account " And now a fiivor in 
return. I want you to ditttrust this man ; yes, I want you to 
dcleit him." 

" How earnest you are ! " she replied, holf smiling. . " It 
i^ hard work to Iiatc people. I am afraid tliat I shall do it 
in lUia cose, however ; tliut is, unless " 

"l U'g your pnnlon," said a niollow voice behind us. 
" Excuse me, Miss Westcrvelt, for interrupting you ; but I 
lltoiight tliut you were alx>ut to eny somctliing meant for Mr. 
i'ilz Hugh alone." 

Slie bowed, ooloretl, smiled faintly, and hastened into tho 
bou.<c williout sjieiiking. 

" Good-night, Mr. Somerville," I muttered, turning home* 
ward. 

" So early, Filz Hugh ? Good-night, then," lie answered 
in liiit rHoiidliftst manner. 

How ranch liAd lie hcanl ? I am sure that I did not care. 
I only wished timt lie would quarrel with me. 




CHAPTER XXIIL 



ItEJECTBD ADDRESSES. 



^^^(^LLING at Sencliff next morning I found Somer- 
i(r|^tit; villc, but iiot ulonc. Tlierc wns'no guilt, no shuae^ 
''^*^^ no unger in his eyes as tlipy mot mine, but only ft 
Bwiil flasb of inquiry, wliicli sofleiicd instantly to ft kKA of 
fi'ientlty recognition und interest. 

*• "Wg were talking of American society, Mr. Fitx Hi^h," 
Boid lie. " I was just observing tluit tlic great lault of our 
imlioniil cliiimcter is not so much downright vice as incom- 
]ilelencsi>. The fruit is not rotten, it is only green." 

" I tliiiik," observed I, " timt tlie worst possible man is a 
grt'cn Aincriean who has got rotten in Europe." 

My siircaRin, angrily as I lind flung it, did not enter him, 
but skiiumed the shining surface of his self^posscs^on, ad a 
pebble skims ice, without rippling the current below. 

" I quite agree with you," he blandly answered. " A crea- 
ture who is lit once coarse anrl corru[)t, is thoroughly useless 
to huniiinity, not to say injurious. A gentleman in manners, 
on the conliiiry, do mutter how vicious, is a civilizer. Ho 
teaches peuple to be clean, lo be tasteful, to speak good 
gniinmur, lo avoid indeeorums, and so on. An importation 
of Chesterfields or even of Itrummels, would be nn immense 
benefit to our society of lioydens and counter-jumpers." 

Ills proi>osition was sturtUng, but to some extent oorreel. 
His own influence at Sencliff was what he had just described, 
eminently civilizing. Much ns some of us disliked him, 
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much 08 oil of us may have suspected him, a silent impulse 
emanated from Iiis walk and ounversation, which refined us 
externally, and made us seem, like him, l>etter than we were. 
In consequence of him Cousin Jule was less hoydenish tlian 
her nature, the Ymi Leers less boorish, and Hunter less con- 
ceitedly pert. Great is urhiuiity, great is decorum, and al- 
most worthy of being classed among the mondities. 

Let us not, however, accord Somcrville too much admira- 
tion for hU pliilosopliy, considering that we had read it all, 
ten days l>eforc, and doubtless he also, in an editorial of the 
New York Censor. Behold another ixjculiarity of this hi- 
genious, this elaborate man of society. He quoted without 
quotation nuirks, and made use of an author while cruelly 
denying him an existence. His conversation was infused 
with all the literary ideas of the diiy ; his dinner-table efforts 
snuicked of poems, novels, histories, dixiiies, monthlies, quar- 
terlies, encyclopaxlias ; and yet he constantly admitted and 
lamented that he was no reader, thereby gaining vast reputa- 
tion among unbooked people, for originality and fecundity of 
thought. How otlen have I enjoyed a malicious pleasure in 
hearing the maxims of Kochefoueauld and the jokes of Vol- 
t;iire fall fix)m his artless lips! He was a brilliant man, 
Iiowever, notwhkstanding that he w:us such a sham ; and you 
could not really despise him, even afler you luid discovered 
all his tricks. 

"I doubt whether wo shall ever have a truly elegimt 
society in our republic," ho continued. " Caste is impossible 
in a country which does not admit of eldest sons ; and you 
can no moi*e have gentility without axste, }han you can have 
music without a scale.'' 

** Oh, but we have caste, Mr. Soinerville," observed Mrs. 
Van Leer, rustling her patrician silks. ^' I am sure the 
grades of New York society are ve — ry distinctly marked. 
Don't you think Fifth Avenue aristocratic?" 

" Whenever Mw. Van Leer walks there," bowed Somcr- 
ville, with a smile of jest strongly infused with flattery. 
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« 

The lady bridled, wriggled, and simpered her gradtiide. 
^ But it is $0 amusing sometimes to get among people of an* 
otiier sely** she added with a giggle. 

'* Do you mean a lower set ? *' inquired I, malieiously. 

'^ Of course ! " she replied, frowning at the hint that theie 
oould be a higher one than her own. ^ I mean or— dinary 
sort of people, you know. How ve— ly divert — ^ing to watch 
them ! •• 

" Exactly," sneered Genevieve ; " to see them in all their 
diversity of form and color ; such monstrous, unnatural, out- 
landish creatures; things with three legs — four — ten—per* 
feet centipedes ; women with heads under their arms ; men 
who l)ow-wow instead of talking ; that's the kind you mean, 
isn't it, Cousin Jule? Precisely; ordinary sort of folks; 
people who are not of our set." 

Genevieve was born an iconoclast, and delighted in grind- 
ing golden calves to i)owder. Wherever she found an altar 
of vanity, no matter in whose heart erected, or to what 
mighty name inscribed, she fell to upsetting it with an 
energy which was only redoubled by the anguish and the 
))ious resistance of its votary. The sentiment was partly, no 
doubt, an honest indignation at shams, but partly too, I fear, 
pugnacity and pleiu<ure in satire. Fortunate for the interests 
of truth is it that such natures are born into the world ; but 
it must be confessed that they are not the most agreeable 
persons to have always about one ; that they seem far bet- 
ter adapted to converting obstinate cannibals than to nmking 
civilized people happy. There are times when even opti- 
mists and perfectionists are tempted to believe that humanity 
is, to siiy the least, badly assorted. One relative, one inti- 
mate, brings constant supplies of peace and joy to your soul, 
while another is a blessing to you only when you consider 
him or her in the light of a reproving and humbling judg- 
ment. For my part, I am not one of those who rejoice in 
such godsends. Left to myself, I would accept the risk of 
disptMising with them, and would cheerfully see them be- 

14* 
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8towed on tho enda of the earth and the isles of the sea. 
Often have I wished of some of my unconquerable friends, 
that they would take a fancy to New Zealand or Ihe Mar- 
quesas; wislied it, I am not ashamed to say, less for the 
s|>iritual good of the tattooed popuhitions than for ray own 
temi)onil comfort* Besides, their presence would be relished 
there, and eaunibaldom would prosper on their good quali- 
ties. In fact, it would aiTord me a sneaking kind of pleas- 
ure to hear of several excellent i)ersons wliom I can't bear, 
that they had come as near as possible to being entertainment 
for man and beast ; and even sup|>osing them actually served 
up for a roast or a chowder, I am afraid that I could hardly 
bring myself to dissent fi-om the universal New Zeahuid ver- 
dict of. Served them right 

Somer>iIle answered Genevieve in a way that was cluu*- 
acteristie of him. ^^ It is hopeless," said he, with a sigh and 
a smile ; " we shall never have an aristocracy ; the very 
persons who should constitute it ridicule it.'' 

No thanks, not even a look, did he get for his compliment. 
Genevieve only ])outed her lips and gave a vindictive toss to 
her handsjome head, as she muttered, '^ The very persons 
who should constitute it, disgrace it.*' 

"You ought to pardon a fallen adveinsary,'' said Somer- 
ville, with a quizzical aftectation of humility. 

** Not necessarily. The devil is a fallen adversary. We 
are not bound to pardon him, I suppose.** 

** Why, Genevieve ! you ai*e awfully personal," laughed 
Mrs. Viui Leer. " You ought to have said that you didn't 
refer to Mr. Somerville, instead of going on to make odious 
comparisons." 

" I am not at all personal," retorted the satirist. '* It is 
not personality to throw a fools-cap on the floor. Nobody is 
obliged to pick it up." 

" No, it is not jx^rsonality ; it is legitimate satire," observed 
Somerville, blandly. " Miss Genevieve deserves commen- 
dation for tho make up of her fools-caps, and tho ease 
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with which she pitches them out« I admire them to mach 
that I should be only too proud to find one that fitted 
mc 

He Iiad not once put up the calm smile that he wore as a 
vizor, nor shown in any way that he seriously took her sar- 
casms as referring to himself. She looked as if she could 
cry with rage at the failure of her attack ; but his smooth 
impudence had beaten her, and she said nothing more to 
him. " 

" Jenny, you are cut out for an old nuiid,** observed Cousin 
Jule. *^ I never knew a satirical girl that had an ofler.'' 

** Well, what matter ? ** replied Genevieve, with a forced 
gnyety which did not hide how much she hod been badgered. 
*< I suppose that most girls would rather die young than be 
old maids. It is different with me. I would rather lie an 
old maid than take a man I did not want No, it is not 
exactly that, either. I would rather die young than not 
have the man of my choice.** 

'^I am sure it will not be the faiilt of our sex* if you meet 
with an early death," said Somerville, bowing in the very 
humility of gallantry. 

At this compliment Genevieve was furiously provoked, 
although speechlessly. It would have been laughable to see 
her eyes sparkle so, had I not known all the while that she 
was raging at the spectral presence of the family mystery. 

Presently Mi*s. Westervelt looked into the room and beck- 
oned to Jenny. " Come, dear," said she. ** Come, Robert. 
Mr. Fitz Hugh, excuse us ; we have an errand to do. You 
will join us afterwards in boating, I hope.** 

Genevieve and Robert followed her ; and we heard car- 
riage wheels roll away. 

Somerville turned to Miss Westervelt and began to prate 
pictures, a subject for wliich she had a passion, and with which 
accordingly he often anglotl for her attention. 

One secret of this man's social success was, that he had a 
caineleon-like mind, and could suit his tastes to his company. 
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He talked dress with Mrs. Westervelt, stocks with her hus* 
land, coquetry witli Cousin Jule, fishing and horses with the 
Von Leer brothers, books with me, and handled each subject 
cleverly, tastefully, and, to all appeai*ance, zestfully. He 
oould throw himself into the idiosynenisy of each of us with 
a power which was seemingly greater than tluit of his inter- 
locutor, and so could delight and influence us easily, at least 
until we had learned to fathom and hate liim. This adapta- 
bility is a wonderful means to poi)uhirity, and its superficial 
gilt [lasses better in society tlian the solid oi*e of real genius. 
Iliul I known Somerville when I was several years younger, 
I should probably have been completely fascinated by him ; 
and so in truth I might Imve been as it was, had he not come 
across my path as a rival and an enemy. No genius, I say 
again, but a creature of extraordinary talents, who, had he 
been moved by a noble ambition, might have achieved high 
honors and wide res^K^ct 

While lie talked to Miss Westervelt, and I speculated in 
silence whether he had overheard our hist evening's conver- 
sation concerning him, and whether he would try to punish 
us for it, Mrs. Van Leer, finding herself neglected, fretted 
like a la|xlog which is not caressed to its liking. She went 
out and came in again ; took up a book and pi*etended to 
read ; threw it down and pouted undisguisedly. 

** Come, Mr. Fitz Hugh, let us quit these aesthetic people,** 
she said at hist. '^ I vote that you and I take a pn>saic stroll 
in the ganlcn. I don't feel myself fit company for persons 
who talk blank vei-se." 

** No no. Cousin Jule ! stay here," commanded Mary. ** I 
don't approve this pairing oS*. If you go, I shall go with 
you." 

Quitting Somerville in the middle of a sentence, she came 
across the room, sewing-work in hand, and took an ottoman 
between Mrs. Van Leer and myself. There was nothing in 
the man's face which showed that he felt vexed at the slight^ 
or that it reminded him of any promise which had been made 
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to distrast and detest him. His eye followed her tranqinlly, 
and then he addressed Mrs. Van Leer with a smile of amia- 
ble badinage. 

^ Miss Westervelt has deprived Mr. Fits Hugh of a great 
pleasure." 

^ Do jou hear that ? ** laughed the gay lady. ^ Mr. Som- 
erville has a proper appreciation of my society. Do you 
understand, Mr. Fitz Hugh ? ** 

I looked non-comprehension with all my might 

" Why, what a short mem— ory you have! ** she continued. 
^ I'm sure tluit I heard a lady propose to you only a minute 
ago, to take a walk with her in the gar— den." 

'^ Indeed ! " said I. ^ Well, I think I must have declined 
on account of the heat. What other reason could there be ? " 

" Oh ! oh ! •* she replied in a pet. " How very thoughtful 
of your complex — ion ! Well, perhaps you were not invited 
ailer all ; in fact, I don't think you were, except merely to see 
if you had any gallantry. It is perfectly aw — ful to see bow 
the gallantry of an American gentleman dies away if he onoe 
visits Europe. Mr. Somerville is only an exccp— tion to the 
rule. There is Robert, now, who has never been out of 
America, has ten times the devotion of Mr. Fitz Hugh. 
Don't you think so, Mary ? Don't you think he is a model 
of iidelity, self-sacrifice, and all that sort of thing ? Tau 
ought to acknowledge it, of all persons. Come, do speak, 
and give the poor boy his dues." 

Miss Westervelt colored deeply, tried to cover her embar* 
rassment by laughing, and stammered out, ^ How can you, 
Jule ! He is not a Bayard, but he is a kind, good-hearted 
cousin. You ought to be ashamed if you are "laughing at 
him." 

'^ I am not laugli — ing at him. I admire him. Such a 
faith — ful, whole-souled fellow ! I wish / had a cavalier as 
dcvo — ted." 

** So you have, Jule," said Mary, half reproachfully. ** You 
have your husband, wlio is every whit as good as Robert" 
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^Ohl I for — got that I was married,'' replied the co- 
quette. ^ Exact — \y ! Ilenry is a good fellow, toa I ought 
to look him up now/' 

" If you want to know where he is," said I mischievously, 
^ he is in the garden. You will find him under the lilacs.** 

She gave me a glance of indignation, and marched directly 
out of the room. 

Somervillo caught her parting look, and came over to me 
with a face of mock expostulation so varnished with smiles 
that you could hardly sec its insolence. 

" My dear Mr. Fitz Hugh !— excuse me if I remonstrate.** 

" What is. the matter ? " said I, with a poor affectation of 
not ]>erceiving his meaning. 

** First, allow me to congratulate you on your bdle fortune^** 
he continued prctenduig to speak low, but making himself 
plainly audible to Miss Westervelt. 

** I don't understand you," said I, trying in my desperation 
to browbeat him into silence with a wrathful stare. 

" But it is a very great pity that she is married," he per- 
sisted, still smiling. — " Married, if not mated." 

" I don't 8ee, sir — the point — what docs this mean, Mr. 
Somer\'ille ? " I answered, stjimmering as a young fellow is 
apt to do when ho is choked by a guilty conscience. ^ Do 
you allude to Mrs. Van Leer ? " 

" To Mrs. Van Leer ? " he repeated with a momentary 
show of his teeth. " Oli ! perhaps we have made a discovery. 
Is that the way your conscience points ? But, really," (in a 
wicked whisi)er,) " have you thought of her husband ? " 

Miss Westervelt, whose face was burning red by this time, 
suddenly sfarted up as if about to leave the room. A second 
thought checked her ; perhaps she feared that if lefl to our- 
selves we would come to blows ; slie stepped to the window 
and gazed steadily out of it, with the air of being far away 
from a conversation, which to her was an insult I rose also, 
and tunied my back on Somervilie, knowing full well that if 
I looked liiin in the face I should strike him. Yet my anger 
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was almost confounded bj my amazement ; for, while sach a 
coarse and brutal attack was stupefying enough in itself it 
wa<9 doubly so coming from a man who had hitherto been our 
great exempkr of courtesy, and between whom and myself 
there had been no quarrel, nor even any ground of quarrel 
which might be uttered. He had not insulted me, I knew, 
in awkwardness, or in a sudden flurry of passion, but as con- 
sciously and deliborately as if he had taken a wager to do it. 
Let me render him full justice' while I am about it. I have 
no doubt tliat it grated on his gentlemanly feelings to utter 
such questionable innuendoes in the presence of a modest girl« 
and that he would have avoided them if he could have 
gained his ends other>vise. But necessity is a hard master, 
and even a Somerville must sometimes make his better na- 
tm*e bend to it. After glancing at his unfinished plans, and 
weighing nicely every probability which would go to make 
or moil them, he felt himself forced to attack my character be« 
fore Miss Westervelt, and he did it with regret and a smile. 
What he had said would have been nothing* to a good 
conscience, sound in wind and limb ; but mine, alas ! had 
shaky knees, and could hardly stand up against an insinuation 
weighted with tlie name of Mrs. Van Leer. With what an 
cnnigcd repentance I cursed all my silly flirtation with that 
woman, and how virtuously I resolved to avoid in future even 
the appearance of evil ! 

It was Bob Van Leer who broke that moment of insup- 
portable silence ; and I blessed him for the interruption, 
little thinking that I should soon be tempted to trump my 
benison with a malediction. 

" Hullo ! Somerville ! " he roared, from somewhere out by 
the garden gate. "I say, Somerville! Come along. The 
ladies are down to the boat waiting for you," 

" Excuse me," said our Chesterfield. ** Mr. Van Leer and 
I are to do the rowing. You go, I believe, Miss Westervelt.* 

^ I have a headache,*' she replied, without looking at him. 
** Tell them not to wait for me." 
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lie walked out while I was hesitating whether I should 
murder him immediately or on some subsequent occasion. 
Then words, which I could not perliaps have spoken, trem* 
bled in mjr throat, and I turned to Miss Westervelt almost 
resolved to plead my case boldly with her, and to pray that 
she would not condemn me out of the mouth of Somerville. 
But I had no time to address her, for Bob suddeuly loomed 
in one of the windows opening on the veranda, a blush as 
big as a bonfire blazing up on his broad cheek, as ho put 
hi:i head between the curtains, stared earnestly at my com- 
panion, surveyed every comer of the room with irresolute 
troubled eyes, and finally set to winking at me nervously. 
Puzzled and somewhat startled by these evidences of ex- 
traordinary excitement, I hurried out and asked him what he 
meant * 

** I say, old feller," he whispered, " the ride has done me 
good. I think Tve got my courage up. I'm going to pop 
the question. You just clear out and give me a chance.'' 

He marched directly into the house, turning u]K)n me as 
he stumbled thruugh the doorway, a iUce of woful anxiety 
which must have been like a reflection of my own. There 
was no help for it, no decent way of stopping him ; and so 
I hurried homeward, feeling myself to be one of the most 
miserable idiots alive. Was ever a man placed In a situa- 
tion so wretched and yet so ludicrous ? Hero I was, getting 
away from Seaclitr as fast as I decorously could, whistling 
loudly to show that I w&s going, and all that a fellow, whoso 
witlessness I daily laughed over, might have a chimce to rob 
me of my supreniest idol. I reached Pa Treat's afler what 
seemed like a fortnight's march, walked up stairs on my 
head for aught I know, entered my room, locked the door, 
drew a chair to the window, bestrode it, looked out mooilily 
on the Sound, thought of the gay old world which I had 
lefl beyond those waves, and resolved tliat, if dollars won 
the day, Kui*ope should soon welcome me back. Then my 
mind wandered up to Seacliff, and peered in n|)on Bob as 
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he made his offer. Now he is talking loye, I muttered ; now 
he is taking her trembling hand in his ; now the jdiot is, 
perliapsy going on his clumsy knees; now she blushes and 
seems for a moment to refuse him ; now she turns pale and 
whis^pcrs a woixl which drives me crazy ; now he springs to 
his feet and — ^I spring to mine, knocking the chair over. On 
that chair, and by that window, I passed what the French 
call ** a bad quarter of an hour." 

Dinner-time came, and, to save 'appearances, I tried to 
eat and talk as usual. Then I returned to my room and 
smoked several cigars in quick succession, without noticing 
how many, until I saw the stumps lying all together on the 
table. Finally, hearing Johnny Treat's short-winded foot* 
ste])3 thumping up the stairway, I rushed into the pass{\ge to 
seek distraction in the society of that small sinner, whose 
character^ for total depravity would of course render him 
particularly congenial to my feelings at such a moment 
Serious^ly, I was in a state of mind which rendered me just 
fit to tag after Johnny Treat 

" Wlierc are you going, Johnny ? ** I asked. 

^ Goin up garret,*' responded the urchin, with his usual 
solemn brevity, so proper for an infant loaded with his spirit- 
ual re.six)nsibilities and terrors. 

'' ni go up with you," said I ; and we gravely mounted 
togetlier. 

Tlie garret was a favorite resort of Johnny'^ and no de- 
spised place of recreation with myself. In regard to climate 
it was an epitome of the vast and various world we live in, 
being as hot in summer as the torrid zone, and as frigid in 
winter as the polar circle. Winds it hod of its own, and 
rains and snows too ; for the leaky old roof let in copious 
samples of the elements. Every time that a storm burst 
along our shoi*e Ma Treat rushed up garret and stationed 
there a garrison of pails and milkpans, into which the big 
drops pattered fluently with a sort of juicy tinkle. There 
was always a i)owerful odor of rats about the apartment, 
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whicli must have mado it pleasant to a grimalkin ; and bj 
nigbt a four-footed clamor broke out there, which made me 
dream tliat I was in Noah's ark, and liad a state-room under 
the vermin deck. * Whether these attic wits acted charades, 
or had faucj bolls, or played ten-pins with the corn-cobs, or 
set the old trumpery in the corners, to rights, or snowballed 
each other with bits of plaster, I cannot say, but the noise 
sounded like a little of everytliing as I lay in my bedroom 
below. By day all the^^e energetic workers and revellers 
were as quiet as ghosti^, except an occasional gallop behind 
the laths, or a squeaking oath at intruders delivei*ed through 
some hole in the flooring. 

The garivt was chiefly valuable in my eyes through its 
congregation of worthless old furniture. Uush-l)otton)ed 
chairs, with no bottoms and decrepit backs ; a grenadier 
clock, which had stopped ticking during tlie battle of Bunker 
Hill; a nail-ca2»k full of twittered deeds, accounts, and letters, 
showing how the Treats had once been a noticeable family ; 
a lame wash-stand, burnt-out foot-stove, broken-winded bel- 
lows, bottomless pails, one leg of a tongs, and corn-cobs in 
.su|K*rfluity ; such was the array of curiosities which encum- 
bered the floor and disordered the corners Of this interesting 
seclusion. It was not by any means a rich collection, con- 
sidering the anti<|uity of the house, but it was nevertheless a 
prodigious comfort in niiny weather. 

One object there was which deserves particular notice, and 
which I have omitted to mention thus far, not out of forget- 
fulness, but out of pure reverence, because it did not seem 
prosier to speak of the weapon of an old Puritan soldier, in 
the same breath with shovels and tongs. This weaix)n was a 
long, cut-and-thrust sword, straight in the blade, heavily 
hilted, ix>nd(;rous, dull, and rusty, but withal of a most 
fiercely orthodox aspect, as if it were just the thing to hew 
a catholic or an episcopalian in pieces before the Lonl. To 
this ancient 8ide arm belonged a history which mado it a 
precious luMrloom to the Treats, and caused its preservation 
in all their ups and downs of fortune. 
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It seems that the first Treat who possessed it was one of 
the early settlers of Hartford, in Connectieut He lived in a 
cabin situated at some distance from the village, and sup- 
ported, beside his wife and children, a grandfather who bad 
become very venerable and correspondingly dilapidated. 
The Pcquot war broke out, and the Pequot braves made 
themselves disagreeably useful in sending to glory all the 
Puritans that they could lay their copper-colored hands upon. 
Gooilman Treat came home at noon one day toiind that his 
dinner and his cabin had been burnt together, and that a band 
of yelling savages was posted between him and Hartford. 
His wife and children had escaped in some way not speci- 
fiml hy tradition, though probably, according to the praise* 
worthy custom of those days, by following the guidings of 
Providence ; but the best that his grandfather had l)een able 
to do for liimself was to crawl into the garden with the family 
sword in his hands, and hide among the cornstalks. Good- 
man Treat stumbled over him and piously resolved to save 
him. Taking down a clothes-line, he strap[>ed the old gentle- 
man securely acn>ss his own broad shoulders, as Eneas did 
by Anchises, and then, drawing his sword, marched to en- 
counter tlie enemy. 

A hundred Indians met him, and both sides charged to- 
gether. The savages yelled after their unmelodious fashion, 
and the two white men replied with nine cheers and a tiger. 
Goodman Treat cut, thrust, and parried with such dexterity 
that not a tomahawk touched him, while his trusty blade 
snip])ed off Pequot heads and arms as easily as asparagus tops. 
His grandfather held still and cheered him on, which was the 
most that the ancient worthy could do urder the* circum- 
stances. The Indi<ans were resolved to get the two scalps, 
but Goodman Treat was equally resolved to disappoint them ; 
and he trudged on steadily, heroically, striking right, striking 
left, thrusting ahead, and leaving behind him two winrows of 
bisected savages to enrich his clearing. Heaven favored 
him, or something did, for he cut his way through the painted 
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hoftt and reached Hartford without having been either hart 
or frightened. But alas ! his triumph was embittered by a 
terrible bereavement* He had not been able to parry quite 
OA dexterously behind as before, and when he unloosed his 
clotlies-line he found that he possessed but the remnant of a 
grandfather. The Pequot tomahawks had made sad woric 
with the old gentleman ; his head, legs, and arms had succes- 
sively fallen into the hands of the enemy ; and there was 
scarce enough left of him to keep on his doublet. 

Subsequent to this niTuir, Goodman Treat gloriously dis- 
tinguished himself and horribly avenged his ancestor, in the 
successful expedition against the fort of Sassacus. He died 
in his bed at last, after a long life of piety and Indian fight- 
ing, and went to a better world, where he is now, very prob- 
ably, eng;iged in driving Pequot gliosts out of their Happy 
Hunting-Grounds. 

Johnny's object in coming up garret was evidently to play 
at soKliering with the old sword. For some time he stood 
glowering at it with a countenance of exceeding reverence 
and desire ; then he ventured to take it in both hands, tlien 
to draw it, and linally to march about with it on his shoul- 
der. It was a nauglity luxury, a solitary vice, to which he 
rarely dared treat himself. Ma Treat had set her flinty face 
against this love of* cold steel, considering that it fostered a 
bloodthirsty, unchristitm spirit which might end in making 
the boy a pirate, a highwayman, or a soldier. It was in vain 
to plead the example and the glory of her husband's pious 
ancestor, the illogical creature always discomfltted you by 
n*plying that there were no Pequots nowadays, to speak of, 
and that Johnny's grandfathers were both dead and* out of 
hann's way ever so long ago. "Besides," she sometimes 
added, ^ the child might cut his own nose off, and gracious 
knows tliat he hasn't any to spare." 

** Johnny," said I, after watching the i)erspiring lad for 
some minutes, as he tramiKjd up and down the hot garret,— 
** Johnny, why do you like to carry that sword ? " 
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^ Becauso I am a wicked boy,^ droned Johnnj, with that 
depraved indifTerence to the awful fact, which so often excited 
the grief of his grandmotiier. 

^ And what do you merit for your wickedness ? ** I asked. 

^ The pains of hell, forever,'' responded Johnny, in the 
same tone of monstrous unconcern. 

" And what next, Johnny ? " • 

^' That's as far as I go," he replied, stopping his parade and 
looking at me anxiously, as if fearful that I was about to 
urge him a step further into that slough of despond, the 
catechism. 

" Well," said I, " that's far enough, Johnny." 

I suppose it will be seen that I was trying to pass away 
time and kill rcflt;ction. The garret could not amuse me 
long, and I went back to my room to fight my Pequots 
alone. Twenty times I seized my hat, resolved to rush up 
to Seacliff and know the worst nt once ; but twenty times I 
threw it down again, to drop feeble and purposeless into my 
roc^king-chair. It was about three o'clock, I think, that I 
heard a slow, sullen step on my stairway, followed by a 
timid knock nt my door. 

" Come in," said I ; and Robert Van Leer entered. If I 
had been a girl, conscious that this was a lover come to pit>- 
{x>.sc to me, my heart could not have beat faster. He stared 
at me for one moment with haggard eyes, and then, dragging 
his Kossutli hat over his flice, burst into tears. I pitied him, 
but I wiild have laughed for joy. 

" I'm done for ! " he sobbed. ** Oh, Fitz Hugh ! I shall 
go into a consumption. I wish I could ! " 

" But you can't. Bob," said I ; ** so don't waste your time 
in trying it. Bait your hook again, and heave it somewhere 
else. There are plenty of other fish in the sea just as fine 
as this one." 

Perhaps it was no lie tlmt I uttered, but I believed that it 
was, and felt correspondingly guilty. 

"No there ain't," he muttered. " And that ain't the worat 
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of it Now shell have Somemlle. He's afler her»—- and 
she roust like him ; she must like somebodji or she wouldn't 
have sacked mc.'' 

** lie shan't have her!" exclaimed L **ni take her my- 
self, first ; that is if I can get her." 

^ Will you, though ? " returned the good-souled, unselfish 
fellow, his broad face lighting up a little. ^ I wish you would. 
I swear, I don't know anybody I'd like to have her better 
than you. That Somerville is a rascal, I believe ; he*d make 
her misorable." 

My offer and promise could not comfort him so thoroughly 
but that he went away at lost in wretchedly low spirit"). 
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CHAPTER XXrV. 

RESULTS OF REJECTED AJ>DBBS8ES. 

^Jfl^AVE ^u ever noticed a child whose little temper bu 
o|^i just been subduc<l, and sweetened b^ a sound whip- 
"^"^ ping ? Ilis cj«8 Boft nnd danip with tears, his fin©* 
Iieitd humbled, bis feet noiseless, his voice gentle though with 
tlic echo of a sob in it, he clings to his mother's knee, looks 
u]> into her face for forgiveness, is unrescntful, meek, and 
tender-hearted, nnd goes to bed the model of an angel-boj, 
too good to lire long. Poor Robert Von Leer, the discarded, 
tlie disappointed, wore just thid chastened air, unoompluining^ 
unrepronchful, and asking nothing but pardon. I had supposed 
tluit he would rant and rave under )iis affliction, or even, 
perhaps, seek revenge upon Miss "VVeste-velt by some system 
of coarse persecution ; but beneath his rough exterior there 
was a kinder, more innocent, more childlike heart than any 
of us knew of; and it bad no malice, no vindictiveness, no 
vulgarity of feeling stored nway in tliose deepest depths 
which had now for the Rnt time been opened. I treated him 
with the profoundest respect in tliosc days, and I often saw 
Kliss Westervelt glance at him with an exprcssiwi of pain 
and pity. 

But Mr. Wcstervelt w.i3 far from accepting the event in 
so proper a spirit. Reluming from New York the day after 
the n'jeclion, he soon gave muse to suspct that he had heard 
of it, by certain mild and inarticulate sjinptoms of anger, 
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which would have been about as terrible to most people as 
the wrath of a disgusted mouse. He was, of course, too 
timid to attack either me or Somerville ; and Blary had to 
endure alone his sidelong, nalf-expressed whimpering fretful- 
ncss. Wliat he said and did was not in itself very difficult 
to bear ; but tlien she loved him with a whole-souled fervor, 
which hiid her quite oj^en to his persecution; a fervor 
which contrasted singularly with the feebleness and vacilla- 
tion of his own nature. She thought of every little attention 
for him ; her whole manner begged for a kind word or look ; 
but he was consistently deaf and blind to her presence. It 
required very slight observation to detect his game of annoy- 
ance, dull, lifeless, voiceless, dcedless as it was, and little ns I 
saw them together. I am wrong, by the way, to call it a 
game, for there was probably nothing planned or systematic 
in his conduct, and he would have preferred, I am afraid, to 
scold her outright, assert his paternal authority fiercely, play 
the iror father of the good old time, and drive her into the 
opulent match which he had set his faint heart upon. But 
the stuff that he was made of was not stem enough for des- 
potism, and so his anger expressed itself in a feeble-minded 
worrying, much like that of a cross child. He used to meet 
her with dismal averted face; to withhold the morning 
and evening kiss which he was accustomed to give her ; to 
fret at her awkwardness when she brought him his slippers 
or did him any other gentle oWice ; to sit glumly speechless 
when she tried to interest him in her little plans and hopes ; 
to complain that she hurt him when she put her arm around 
his ncH'k ; to quit the i*oom when she came U])on him alone ; 
and that was al)out all. A characteristic scene in this melo- 
drama occurred during one of my usual twilight calls at 
SeaclifT. Mary had taken a seat beside her father, on a 
M*ttee under the trumpet honeysuckle. The rest of the 
family were scattcnid about the venindii, on other settees, or 
in those in>n chairs which made such a iK)nderous pretence 
of rusticity. The two Van Leers were silently enjoying their 
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vesper cigars ; for tobacoo-smoke was no affront to the lares 
and penates of Seacliffl 

^^And so, papa,'' resumed Mary, wben I had taken my 
seat, ^ we shall pass the winter here very comfortably. You 
can run down to New York as you do now, and Grenevieve 
can moke the Clu*istmas visit to grandpapa. Mamma 
and I shall not be afraid to keep house alone. It will be 
much less extravagant than wintering in New York ; and to 
mc, at least, it will be just as pleasant." 

Mr. AVestervelt moaned feebly, as if utterly wearied of the 
subject, and then, turning to Bob, referred the whole matter 
to him with an ostentatious show of deference which con- 
fused the poor youth and amused Mrs. Van Leer. 

" Robert, — I should rather say, Mr. Van I»cer, — ^what do 
you think ?— or, rather, allow me to ask your opinion. I 
have great confidence in your judgment, you know, Robert." 

" Oh ! don't leave it to me," deprecated Bob. " I don't 
know what to sny. Miss Mary knows. I think what she 
said was — was fii-st-rate. Its kind of hard, ' thougli, she 
should be shut up here all winter in this lonely place. I 
tell you what — no, that wouldn't do, though. Never mind 
—I wasn't going to say anything particuhir." 

" But Robert — Mr. Van Leer — ^you can propose anything 
you like, you know," insisted Mr. Westervelt " We shall 
be glad of your opinion. I have no doubt we should agree 
with your views entirely." 

** Yes — no — nothing," stammered Bob. " I wiisn't think- 
ing uf anything. I don't know ils I was. I guess I wasn't 
going to say anything." 

Just at this moment that genial Mi*s. Van Leer was seized 
with something between u cough and a titter. 

Robert, much disconcerted by the sound, turned a furtive 
forlorn eye upon her, but showed no signs of offence in his 
diffident and humbled countenance. Wliatever vices of char- 
acter, whatever iKjrversities and asperities had been implanted 
in the sorrowing lad by nature and education, seemed to have 
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been ull changed by his hite disappointment into a harvest of 
the meekest and Uanhfullest virtues. lie glanced around him 
to 8ee if the laugh was general, and then dropi>ed his head 
with a sigh upon his bosoin« Meantime Mm Westervelt, 
leaning her cheek on her hand, sat quite still, looking at her 
father with such a pleading, anxious, almost i)enitent expres- 
sion, tliat it made liis sickly moroseness seem downright 
cruelty. 

** Papa ! *• she said presently, in a tone that absolutely sup- 
plicated for his notice. 

" What ? " grunted papa, without suffering tho light of his 
countenance to fall upon her. 

" You don't seem to know that I am here, papa,'' she 
whisjKjred. 

I could not see the tears peeping out of their nest, but I 
felt sure that they were there, because she siH>ke with that 
smothered voice which we all have when trouble changes tho 
countenance and dims the sight. He did not soften to her 
sorrow, but giithered more waywardness from it, according 
to the nature of mond cowards. 

" You — ^j'ou trouble me, Mary,** he said. " There ! haven't 
you sat by me long enough ? Let your sister have the place 
now. Come, Genevieve, come and sit by your father." 

Mary left her seat, but Genevieve did not occupy it. 
Turning her spirited profile toward her genitor, she replied, 
with a coolness which almost made me smile, ^^ No, I thank 
you, papa ; I don't tare for the seat at all ; I am very well 
as I lun." 

There was a litlle defiant asi>erity in her face, and still 
more in the sharp toss of her head. She evidently saw 
through the system of teasing coercion which was being 
practised on her sister, and sympathized with neither tho 
spirit nor the object of it Perhaps she was not at all sorry 
that Ikib had l>een refused, inasmuch as it saved him for her- 
self, sup|K>sing she should ever want him, and also punished 
him for the absurdity of lavishing his affections on another. 
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I do not mean to malign Jennj ; I assert positively thai she 
was a whole-souled, generous girl ; but I still tliink that it 
annoyed her to see her sister getting two thirds of the atten- 
tions and all the ofiers. She took it as a slight upon her 
own attractions^ and could not understand that she was only 
seventeen. 

Mr. Westervclt made no response of word or look to his 
youngest daughter's insubordination ; he bowed before Gren« 
cvievc's spunk just as readily and instinctively as he bullied 
Mary's gentleness. 

" Oh ! you don't care about it ? Well, never mind,** he 
said ; and, getting up with a moan, wandered moodily down 
the garden. Our faces seemed brighter in the growing moon- 
light OS this frail, invalid, troubled, disappointed being passed 
out from among us. 

" I am sorry that Mr. Westervelt seems unvrell," observed 
Somerville, in his well-bred fashion, too civil to see beneath 
the surface. 

** Yes," sighed Mrs. Westervelt. " Business weighs heav- 
ily on him. It is a sorrowful world," she added, in a com- 
monplace way, thinking perhaps how sad it was that she 
could not be a young lady and a belle, as she used to be. 

" Very likely," said Somerville. " Most people quietly 
acknowledge that, sooner or later. But it is a fact of the 
imiKirtinent, disagreeable species, and I generally treat it with 
silent contempt. Isn't that your way. Miss Westervelt ? " 

"I don't know," she replied, wearily. "I haven't lived 
long enough to have a way." 

" Oh ! there you have the advantage of me," said Somer- 
ville, with bow and smile complimentary. *^It is agreeable 
to be young, and fortunate while one is young. There are 
few men wise enough to wish they had been bom women ; 
but I am one of the few. Of course, I shouldn't care to be * 
an ugly woman. %. Far from me be that misery ! " 

" Which of us four would you rather be ? " asked Mrs. 
Van Leer, slipping out her pretty foot. 
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^AII four, if you plcAAe, one after tlie otkery** decided 
omerville. 

^ Very gallant ; much obliged to you/' said the ludy. 
What is your choice, Mr. Fitz Hugh ? * 

^ I don't know that I care fur a change,** I re8])onded* 

^ He is afraid of di!^i)ix)inting some young lady/' whis- 
ered Somcrville to Mrs, Van I^eer. 

** I don't find it so du^greeable to call myself one of the 
inls of creation," I continued* ** Perhajis, however, I 
K>uld like to combine a woman's heart witli a man's head." 

•* Then your heart would always be quarrelling with your 
ead, — making a fool of it, pt^rhaps," said Soraerville, aloud. 

** Guc*ss yoH never was troubled that way," put in Bob, 
ith sudden energy. 

Mrs. Wcstervelt gave Somcrville a glance of singular 
leaning ; a glance instantly withdrawn, and of which he 
x>k DO manner of notice. Genevieve clapi)ed her hands, 
atted Bob on the back, and langlied boisterously. Robert 
eemed to be quite clieercd by the success of his sally, and 
xiked round him for a moment with the air of a man who 
xds himself a match for the wittiest and wisest. It was tlie 
ne solitary intentional atticism of his life, and even to this 
•resent he does not desist from occasionally culling it up, as 

cow does h(?r cud, and chewing the reminiscence of it with 
:reat vanity and satisfaction. After an evening with a party 
f new acquaintances, a(\er every other man has cracketl his 
ioke, or told his story. Bob will begin modestly, ** Well, I 
ever was smart but once ; " and then will come an extendcnl 
listory of his satirical onslaught ujion Somcrville, followed 
»y a tremendous burst of laughter, entiix*ly his own and in 
Us way very superior. 

This was ])rctty muc • all that occurred worthy of notice 
luring the evening. The reader, perhaps, inquires disdain* 
Lilly whether T consider such trifling incidents and dialogues 
^ these worthy of notice ; and Ci'rtainly my most suitable 
eply seems to be a bow of humility and a shrug of depreca- 
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lion. Buty after all, is it my fault that I live in a degenerate 
age, when there are no (Imgonsi nor enchanters, nor hardly 
any pirates, and when fathers do not immure their recusant 
daughters in sloppy dungeons ? On second thoughts, more- 
over, I am thankful that the incidents of my life at Seadiff 
were no more melodramatic ; for, externally quiet, homely, 
and unadventurous as they were, they abbreviated my sleepi 
reduced my weight, and kept me in a constant worry. No 
man who has not been thoroughly in love, that is so far en* 
amored as to loathe and despise his bachelorhood, can under- 
stand Iiow many distresses a lover has to encounter, even 
when no magician sails away with the mistress of his soul, 
and when her pnpa is )>ut an ordinary s|>ecimen of a well- 
mannered and pretty good-natured American. 

But in reality there was a secret romance, of a painful 
clumicter, within that simple country life of Seaclitf. It 
crcp^ invisibly yet perceptibly, beneath all our hours of inno- 
cent talk and laughter, like a serpent writhing unseen among 
fresh grasses and flowers. It was so inaudible that it seemed 
far off, inexistent, impossible, and yet it might spring upon us 
at any moment, stinging some to deatli, and others to lifelong 
anguish. The lightning is high and quiet in the clouds, but 
it can reach the earth in a second, and destroy before its 
thunder-footstep has been heard. I was sure that some 
vague danger was muttering near, but I could not tell what 
was its exact nature, nor whether it was approaching or 
retreating. Have you never been surrounded by the din of 
streets or of conversation, and at the same time heard music 
plajring far away, the sound certain but the air uncertain, a 
few notes reaching your ear and then no more, and then 
again a doubtful muffled burst of the distant melody ? You 
listen intently, trying to cjitch the tune, but you listen in 
vain, and caimot tell whetlicr it is a bacchanalian song or a 
funeral miserere, whether it is a warlike march or a saintly 
anthem. It was just so that I hearkened to the undertones 
of that mystery which pervaded the life of SeaclifT. That 
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Wme strango drama, or possibly tragcclj was enacting, I 
knew ; but wliat it exactly was, how it would end, and when, 
I could not be sure. Suspicions indeed I had, sombre and 
persistent enough ; but no certain knowledge that would ena* 
ble me to warn or to save* 

Perhaps it will interest some persons to know that Mrs. 
Van Leer finished the evening by dragging off Somerville to 
Walk in the garden. It was a prolonged stroll, and a merry 
one, if one could judge by the lady's giggling. In the mean 
time Henry Van Leer smoked cigar after cigai', staring ab- 
Mfnietedly at Ijowg Island, and tliinking the thoughts of an 
oyster. Occasionally he turned his glance toward his wife's 
white muslin, as her laughter and chatter burst more merrily 
tliun ordinary from the deepest sliadows of the ganlen ; and 
then a quiet pleasure illuminated his bovine face, as if another 
moon had suddenly shone upon it, and a look of pleasure like 
a star beamed from his slow brown eyes. I never knew a 
lieavier-moulded man, nor one more devoid of guile and sus- 
picion. He lovingly put his arm round his wife's waist when 
she returned, flushed with romping, and elated with the de- 
lightful consciousness that her flirting had been reciprocated. 
Dull and leaden as he was, and clever as her sparkling im- 
jMjrtinences sometimes seemed, she was disgracefully unwor- 
thy of him. From this evening she cultivated Somerville ; 
she irrigated him with her flirtations; and the affair pn)s- 
pered. 

As I was leaving the grounds Mr. Westei'velt pounced 
upon me so suddenly that I suspected him of having laid wait 
for me. 

" Oh— ah— Mr. Fitz Hugh, is that you ? " said he ; « I— 
I was just meditating on something that — that puzzles me, — 
yes, puzzles me. By the way, it is no affair of yours, and I 
ought not to trouble you with it. The fact is, I should not 
trouble you with it, ha ha, but for the obligations we are 
under to you. A curious reason, isn't it? You save my 
daughter's life, and I bore you with our private affairs. 
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Welly the case is, that I am from home a good deal; and 
you— you are here a good deal, — ^I mean occasionally,— 
always very happy to have you call, of course ; but perhaps, 
as you are an observant man, and have Iiad opportunities 
for observation, — perhaps you could give me some light on 
the subject. The truth is, ]VIr* Fits Hugh, that there is 
something going on in my house that I do not quite under- 
' stand." 

In his embarrassment he now came to a full stop. I stood 
silent also, looking away from him, puzzled and anxious, if 
not fairly alarmed. Had he at last susiiected the houseliold 
mystery, and was he about to question me concerning its 
meaning ? What did I know of it, and how could I torture 
him with my mere suspicions ? 

" RejiUy, I ought not to trouble you with it,'* he resumed 
^ But then, you remember, I made you a confidant in my 
views with regard to — to the proposed alliance of our mutual 
friend Robert, witli — with my family, in short. And, there- 
fore, it seems natural that I should not conceal from you the 
result of tho?»e views— or plans. The truth is, that my eldest 
daughter seems to be biased against our mutual friend. You 
will, of course, ke6p it a profound secret ; but she is preju- 
dieed, — in fact, decidedly prejudiced. Now, Mr. Fitz Hugh, 
who has been the cause of this ? " (Here he tried to study 
my countenance.) " Do you — allow me to ask— do you sus- 
pect ]\[r. Somcrville of having usckI any influence against our 
mutual friend, Robert?'' (Still looking as steadily as he 
dared into my eyes, and creeping close up to me as if he 
would steal into my mouth after the secret.) " If so, you 
would confer a great favor by letting me know it. I should, 
of course, use the information with prudence. Excuse me ; 
it is a bold question, I know ; but then I am a father and 
have my daughter's hap — " (a cough) "happiness greatly at 
heart. And then this Somerville is, — well, excellent family, 
to be snre, none better, — fine manners, and all that sort of 
thing, — ^but, after all, he is not exactly the husband that I 
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Iiould like to give my daughter to- Would hardly make her 
mppy, I am afraid.** 

I had been trying to speak for Borae time, but he had 
liecked me eagerly with liis forefinger. I answered crisply 
ind clearly now, for I felt a various and very energetic indig- 
nation. **No, sir, I don't know that Mr. Somer\'ille has 
exercised influence for or against Robert. I don't know that 
lie lias any influence witli Miss AVestervelt. I have been ad-' 
nitted into neither his secrets nor Miss Westervelt's." 

** Oh I — ah," he murmured, and slid back from me with an 
lir of disapiK)intment. While he stooil silent, studying out, 
perhaps, some new course of cross-examination, I put in a 
istracting remark about the weather, bade him a polite good- 
vening, and dodged away. 

I had no more private conversations w^ith Mr. Westervelt, 
>r the present. He received news next day that some cop- 
er mine had blown up on Lake Superior, and that his pres- 
nco was imperatively demanded among the falling fragments 
I New York. 

Is any one curious to know how I now stocnl \rith Somor- 
ille ? lie made no more attacks upon me, except it were 
i the form of faint insinuations, covert sneei's, amd ironical 
)inpliinents, so glossed over with a sheen of smiles, that I 
n not sure, even at this day, that I understood them aright. 
I the mean time I question whether he was profoundly coin- 
•rtable, although no billow undenieath ever rocked the frozen 
irface al)ove. Day by day he must have seen more clearly 
lat he had no chance of winning Miss Westervelt; and 
ich revelations can grievously vex the vanity of a woman- 
Her, even if they cannot disturb his heart. As for me, I 
d not seek quarrel ; I was too happy, too contented for 
lat ; it is never the winning player who gets angry. I 
>l>cil, or rather I dared believe that I was finding my way 
ick to l^Iiss Westervelt's confidence, and tliat she already 
okcil upon me as a sure friend in time of trouble. Did I 
.»ar this confession in her tones, or see it in her manner ? 
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Of course I could not : a man in love is like one who carries 
a lantern by night ; his own form is lit up, but all at a little 
distance is darkness. However, there soon came an hour 
wlien I no longer groped alone, but saw another figure beside 
me, she also bearing a lantern like mine, which illuminated 
her fair face, and showed me that on her forehead was writ- 
ten a new name. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



THE OLD, OLD BTORT. 



^SlRVfT vaa a etill, hot midsummer twOiglit when Pa 
^1k^ Treat camo )iome from a barn-raising which bad 
y/^.MJ. {^(^q accomplished some two miles distant, and told 
a pitiful story of a poor, simple fellow named Warner, who 
had fallen from a scafTolding and been carried home with a 
broken leg. 

** It'll a bad business for Iiim and his folks," observed Pa 
Treat, gravely. " I know they Imint anything for a rwny 
day. lie's n mighty feeble, silly ereetur ; don't know how 
to work ; wife don't know how to save. Ilogular pair of— 
bhmderbusses. A whole boat-load of young 'uns, too. Theyll 
be hard up." 

It stnick me ot once that I ottght to walk over to War- 
ner's, and see what I could do for him. In general I am a 
lazy man in my charities, and would rather give a dollar to a 
ktrect beggar whom I strongly suspect of being an impa«tor, 
than go half a dozen blocks to expend a shilling on a worthy 
family; but Miss Westervelt had invigorated all my virtues, 
and made me for the time an indomilablo philantbropisL I 
knew lliat she would liurry to the Warners as soon as slie 
learned of their distress, and I wished to have her hear 
that I hod been there before her. Accordingly, putting 
money in my purse, and taking a basket of eatables which 
Ma Treat contributed, I set off, at about liolf-post seven, on 
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my errand of somewhat selfish benevolence. Sombre etouds 
flocked in the horizon ; a current of fresh humid wind shot 
through the sultry atmosphere ; and I had not made a quar- 
ter of a mile before I thought it prudent to go back for mjr 
umbrella. Now came an obstacle in the way of my benig- 
nity : the desired utensil could nowhere be discovered. XTih 
questionably there is something remarkably transitory and 
migratory in the character of umbrellas. Their sudden and 
unlooked-for disappearances have no little air of the marvel- 
lous ; and perhaps it might be reckoned one of the great ques- 
tions of the age, where all the umbrellas go to? Innumerablo 
individuals have lost one, but nobody ever seems to have 
found one. Whether they are subject to the mysterious and 
mischievous principalities of the air, or whether they take 
ilight to the arctic circles in search of their whale relatives, 
it would be difficult to decide; but it seems certain tliat 
they are occasionally governed by influences not altogether 
human. 

My umbrella was as undiscoverable as the northwest pas- 
sngc. Darkness was upon earth, the storm approaching ; and 
Ma Treat urged me, with motherly solicitude for my health, 
to put off* my philanthropy till the morrow ; but I thought 
of Miss Westcrvelt, and plunged out into the murky, gusty 
evening. I walked furiously ; struck across lots to shorten 
the distance ; came to a swamp and was obliged to go round 
it ; lost the road apd had to inquire it at three farm-houses ; 
and thus was fully three quarters of an hour in going. the 
two miles. During the last ten minutes I travelled fast, 
lighted and speeded on by streams of lightning sharp, near, 
and almost continuous in their blinding succession. The final 
ten rods were done at a killing pace under the first drenching 
rush of the stonn. As I came in front of the house, an elec- 
tric blaze lit it up with such a pale dazzling glory as tlie 
most sumptuous palace never wore by day, transfiguring its 
low, brown, dilapidated front into the similitude of*a spectral, 
spiritual mansion not made with liands, and worthy to shine 
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in eternal heavens. Great is the transforming magic of 

moonlight; greater still the terrible encliantment of light* 

ning. I burst into the front door without knocking, and 

stood for a moment dripping in a dark entry. Then a side 

door opened, lettuig a glimmer of light upon me; and a 

shrilly disagreeable female voice called through the crack, 

** Who's there ? " 

Bowing blandly, I announced my name and errand with 
that insinuating, almost apologetical voice, which a man is 
Very apt to use when he is offering a charity which may not, 
iMjrhaps, be gmciously received. 

" Come in," said Mrs. Warner, flinging the door back. 
** Much obleegcd to ye, to be sure. Law suz, how wet ye 
be ! Let me take yer basket. Oh ! " (with some contempt) 
" cold victuals ! We shall have cold victuals enough, I 
reckon. Can't pay the doctor with cold victuals," 

** From Mrs. Treat," said I, and stopped in wonder, to 
stare at Miss Westervelt There she was, in her broad hat 
and linen cape, standing by the bedside of the maimed man 
and nodding to me with a smile and a blush. 

" You are before me, then ? " I said. " Of course. Well, 
what is there to .be done ? " 

** Nothing," she replied. " Except for Mr. Warner to lie 
here patiently till his leg is well," she added, turning to the 
invalid. 

"That's enough, I reckon," he muttered' in a tone lialf 
chuckle, half whimper. " It's play for the rest of you, but 
work for me. Oh, Lordy 1 " 

" Guess Fvc got to work a few to get your living, old 
man," remarked the wife, snappishly. ** How I'm to dew it, 
and wait on you tew, the goodness gracious knows, — I don't." 

** Don't be uneasy, Mrs. Warner," said I. ** You shan't 
suffer. Keep up your spirits, and things won't go so badly." 

" Well, I'm glad to hear on't," was her gracious reply. 
" But we, have suffered in our time, and I wan't folks to 
know it." 
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^ Where are the children?" I asked. ^I thought 700 
had five or six." 

^ So we have," she responded with a grimace which did 
not seem to express gratitude for the blessing. '^Wall, 
the two oldest is out to sar\icey finally. As for the young 
'uns, one neighbor has took one, and one has took another, 
till we've got rid of the whole scrape and bilin of 'em, 'cept 
Polly there, who's kcp to go arrants and fetch the doctor." 

I turned and surveyed a dirty, ragged, sunburnt girl of 
six or seven, sitting on her heels in a comer, and staring 
wistfully nt her mother, who just then picked a lump of 
Bur^r out of the basket and ate it with gusta The child 
sighed slightly, glanced at me as if to demand my interest, 
and observed in a clear, pleasant, resigned voice, with per- 
haps a dash of vanity in it, ^ I get sugar too, when I take my 
gin. 

The maternal fist was shaken at her in a private way, and 
the remark did not give rise to conversation. 

The Warners, in short, were by no means interesting poor 
people. The father was a simpleton, the mother a tartar, the 
children i)ests to the neighborhood; and all of them drank 
spirituous liquors to the utmost measure of their ability to 
have and to hold. In almost every New England township 
there are two or three such families, whose names are become 
synonyms for hereditary vice and worth '.essness, whose young 
ones feed the prisons, and whose elders are buried without a 
stone in the shabbiest comer of the churchyard. The breed 
seems to be hopelessly bad, and its history is a monotonous 
record of idleness and crime, ending with an attack of the 
venerable family distemper, delirium tremens, or perchance 
with a more exalted anguish in the prison court. 

There was little to do at present for tlie relief of the War- 
ners. The doctor had set the limb skilfully and the in- 
jured man was not sick enougli to require a watcher. I 
slipped into the entry, on pretence of looking at the weather, 
but really to get a bill out of my pocket-book, wherewith 
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nnobservedly to assuage Mrs. Wamer^s sorrows. Miss Wes- 
tervelt followed me and whispered, " Don*t give them money. 
They might S]H;nd it foolishly. Our way is to put a few dol- 
lars to their credit at the Temperance Store in Rockford, and 
let them trade it out. It keeps them from buying rum.'* 

I thanked her, and, reentering the room,^ informed the 
Warners, soinewliat to their disgust, I thought, that I should 
deposit ten dollars to their account in the Temperance Store. 
I have sometimes wondered whether I should have given as 
mueh as that, if Miss Westervelt had not been present and 
things genenilly had not been pretty much as things happily 
were. 

" Our next business is to get home,** observed I, glancing 
at the streaming windows. 

" That will be easy enough,** said Miss Wcstervelt. " The 
carriage is close by, in some shed or other. Will you 
call it?" 

Forgetting that my voice was water-proof, while my per- 
son wa^ apt to catch cold, I did not stand wisely in the entry 
and halloo, but ran out in the rain to look for James. He 
saw me, probably, for there was a trampling of hoofs, a roll- 
ing of wheels, and the SeaclifT barouche pulled up at the 
door. An encouraging word to the sick mnn, a ^ Good- 
night, nia*am,** to Mrs. Warner, a sixi)ence to the darling who 
only got sugar when she took her gin, a helping hand to Miss 
Wcstervelt, and I found myself buttoned up warm in the 
ctarriage, having of course forgotten Ma Treat's eleemosynary 
basket. 

A slight arrangement of dress, perhaps unconscious, seemed 
to tell me that I might venture to take a seat beside Miss 
Wcstervelt The thunder had ceased now, and the rear- 
guard of the rain was hurrying past us in a charge of heavy, 
scattering drops ; but the curtains were down and the win- 
dows closed, so that no belated passer, nor even the coachman 
could possibly see or bear us. It was the first time that I 
had ever been shut away with her alone, where no eye could 
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behold and no ear listen. The great world stood hr apart 
from usy leaving me at liberty to sp^ all my thoaghta ; but, 
in place of the world, there was a spectral liand on my throat, 
strangling the words that I longed to utter. It was the same 
mysterious, elfish hand that has sought to force silence on 
every man that ever loved. Why was human nature so 
ordained tliat it cannot enunciate its most earnest, most saoed 
emotions, at least for the first time, except in accents that 
faint and flutter like little birds taking their first flight firom 
the nest ? 

^' Miss Westervelt, there is something which I must tell yba," 
I said, suddenly, shaking the phantom gi'asp from my throat 
for a moment. She made no reply, but I expected none, 
waited for none, and continued, hurriedly, ^Yes, I haye 
something to tell you ; and then a question to ask you." 

I said it, I asked it, in spite of the goblin hand, in spite of 
Robert and Mr. AVestervelt, in spite of the mystery. I re- 
member the very words which faltered over my lips, like 
dying waves sobbing across a bar, but I shall not write them 
here, for although they were only mine, and were, perhaps, 
of most commonplace nature, they still seem to me too sacred 
to be flung through the world. 

" Oh, Mr. Fitz Hugh ! stop ! ^ she whispered. " Please, 
don*t say this to me. You must not ! you must not ! ** 

" And why must I not ? " said I, eagerly, the phantom 
grasp all broken now. *^Wliat is there in the way? Do 
you dislike me ? Tell me. Do you dislike me ? ** 

Theixj was a "No," whispered, oh so faintly, so unwil- 
lingly, and yet so kindly ! 

** Then, why may I not talk to you so ? ** I urged. ** Why 
not ask you (half Can't you ever like me enough to be 
what I wish you to be ? Don't moke me unhappy. Can't 
you ? Tell me, yes." 

Perhaps the spectre' was troubling her now, for she made 
no answer, except to sob gently. Of a sudden she snatched 
her hand away from my lips, saying, ^ No no ! I cannot— I 
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cannot You must not. Oh ! indeed, you must not think of 
H any mor^*' 

^ But what docs this mean, l^Iary ? Wliat is it that makes 
it wrong ? Are you— engaged to any one else ? Is that 
it?" 

'^ No no ! I am not engaged. I never have been. Oh I 
I cannot tell you what it is. Please, don't ask me.** 

^ Is it your father ? Does he dislike me ? I know that he 
meant you for some one else, — for Robert. It was he who 
told me so ; and I supposed at one time that you were cer- 
tainly to marry Robert" 

"No, it is not that That is all over. I could never 
marry Robert, luid papa knows it It is something else, tliat 
[ can never tell you ; but if you should ever know it, you 
iroukl be satisfieil ; you would feci that I am doing right in 
uiying that we must never, never talk of this any more.'* 

** You could love me, then ? and you are willing to marry 
ne ? but you cannot ? '* 

^Oh, no! I cannot I must not, for your sake. You 
nrould not wi:»h me to do it, if you knew all. For your own 
take, you would not" 

^ But, what if I do not care at all about my own sake ? 
What if my own sake insists on being married without the 
east regard to consequences, — without the least regard to 
Anything, however frightful or painful, or shameful? " 

** It is im|>ossible. You talk in that way because you do 
lot know what I know. If I should accept you now, and 
4^11 you this secret afterward, when it would be too late for 
^ou to retreat, you would hate me. No, believe me that I 
enow best ; and I know that I ought not to consent" 

In spite of the darkness and the muddy road, the driver 
[uid made good siieed, and we were how grinding through the 
gravel before the front steps of Seacliff. There was just 
lime to give her hand a dozen kisses, and to whisper, ^ You 
nust consent ; you shall consent ; I will talk to you about this 
o-morrow," when the door opened, and I had to aid her into 
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the vemnda. Tlie hall lamp was shining full upon nsy anl 
Af rs. Wcstervelt hod come out to meet us. She stared at mj" 
dear companion's blushing excited face, and turned briskly 
to give me a glance of scrutiny, under pretence of seeing 
if I was not wet. Protesting my state of perfect drouth, I 
slid into the shadow of one of the Ionic colunms, made my 
goodnight bow firom thence, muttered something about the 
pleasure of seeing her again in the morning, and skipped 
away homeward. Ma Treat gave me no peace, and wouU 
accept of none herself until I had changed all my clothes, and 
scalded myself half to death with hot tea. I got away from 
her as soon as iwssible, and locked myself into my room to 
enjoy the tumultuous, tossing gladness of my heart, all as ab- 
surtl, of course, to the matter-of-fact reader as the waves of 
the ocean to the stirless, voiceless rocks that look down U|K)n 
them. What these emotions were, I leave to the popular 
iinaghiation, conscious that I have already been nigh upon 
wearisome in my confessions, and that I have hazarded a bold 
stroke in relating a love-scene to this turtle-blooded century. 
There are two periods in the life of a male human creature 
when he is apt to undervalue, or even to despise love-making. 
The first arrives in his extreme youth, before the mental and 
moral toga has been conferred on him ; the second in his old 
age, after all the strength and fire of his noble prime have 
burned to cinders, and been dusted away by the wings of 
Time. As is the life of an individual, so, say the pliiloso* 
phers, is the life of a people. In which of these two periods 
our present sociality may be, whether in that of passionless 
childhood, or in that of exhausted senescence, I will not 
attempt to decide, although I greatly fear that we are very 
old, and, moniUy speaking, shall never tee ninety again. 

I felt no timidity, no doubts, no uneasiness, no repentance, 
nothing but gJiyety, happiness, and triumph, when I went up 
to Seacliff the next morning. I did not care a straw for her 
** must-nots " and " cannots," her hesitations and refusals. I 
knew what she meant by them all ; I knew that she alluded 
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to that wicked mystery which was brooding near her ; but I 
did not care for the shame, and I would not have cared for it 
l»d It stood already unveiled to the world ; or rather, I longed 
to bear it with her, since it must be borne, and to put my own 
shoulders, instead of hers, beneath the burden. It was in the 
g&itlen, on the bench of the grape arbor, that I found her. 
She looked very sad, thinking over her^ " must-nots ^ and 
^cannots," I suppose; but started up at sight of me, with a 
Wight blush and a tremulous smile, such as greet a dear 
friend rather than an enemy. 

^ I have come to talk to you again about it, as I told you 
I should," said I. 

She shook her head gravely, but did not speak, although 
her lips half parted. 

^ I could not say, last evening, half the things that I wanted 
to say," I went on. " But tell me one thing, Mary, before 
dl others. AVhut is that great obstacle ?" 

"Oh, don't a^k me! I can really never tell you that. 
[)on*t force me ! " she {>lea4led. " You would never ask mo 
hat question again if you knew how unhappy I am, — and 
lavc been." The teai^s started quickly, but she brushed 
hem away with her hand, and quelled herself. '' It is enough 
hat /know what it is," she added, calmly, "and tlmt I know 
t to be suflicient." 

" But, suppose that I too know what it is, and that I don't 
x>nsidcr it by any means sufficient," said I. 

" But you don't know, — ^you can't know," she responded, 
excitedly. 

" But I do know, Mary ; at least I think I do. Is it not 
lomething connected with IMr. Somerville ? " 

The blood all lefl her cheeks, and she stared at me quietly, 
lilently, as a corpse might stare. 

** I am sure that it is," I went on. " I know so much, at least. 
But, listen,— don't be alarmed, — I know very little more. He 
is spinning some wicked web here ; — I am sure of that, 
perfectly sure ; — ^but that is all that I am sure of. Never 
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mind ; it troubles 70a, I see ; don't let us talk of it any more 
Buty I must say this one thing further. Whatever he has 
doncy whatever he is doing or may do, it makes no difference 
with me. No difference? I will care for you all the more- 
Remember, now : — I shall not change my feelings or wishes 
because of Somcrville ; — I am still determined to ask for 

you ; still determined to ** 

Well, I will not repeat all that long conversation which it 
cost me to silence her scruples and quiet her anxieties. 




CriAPTER XXVI. 

WF.STKRVELT, 8RNIOR. 

S^ffif^ LEFT MiM Westcrrelt with a declaration, not a 
^kS little terrible to her, tliough she did not attempt to 
'^'*' discuBfl it, that I should sec her father an eoon afl 
Mssibic and ask him what he thonglit of our new arrange. 
Dent of the family oon^tellationii. 

Ttiat very nnemoon I took the cars to New York, and put 
p at the Aetor Ilou^e. I found Sir. Wcster\'elt patrolling 
le marMc e lieckera of the hall, his hands clasped behind him, 
is countenance fallen below zero, his wliole air that of a 
Ian who is meditating his dying sjiecch and confession. The 
•ake $u|>erior mine had evidently hit him hard when it went 
IT; had knocked more c6p[>er3 out of him, perhaps, tlian it 
ver had in its own bowels. At first thought it Boemed an 
ntirvly unpropitioiis moment to make my communication, 
i&d I dodged away before his wandering footsteps.; but alter 
ralking n few moments in a side passage ttie idea occurred 
me that this unlucky business man raiglit now look upon 
lis daughter as a non-paying investment, to be disposed of 
s Boon an possible ; and so, pulling my moustache, as bearded 
len are apt to do when tlwy have weighty affairs on hand, 

advanced to meet him. He halted at sight of me, smiled 
mguidly, iibook hands and asked in a weak voice, how wero 
liey all at Scacliff ? I sinti-d minutely the favorable plight 
f the family health, but I doubt -whether he heard me, and ' 
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I 

am confiilent that if anybody near him had whispered 
^ Stocks ! ** be would have turned bis back upon the most 
vital core of my narrative. With a somewhat decayed voice 
I finally asked if I could have the pleasure of seeing him 
nlone for a few minutes. After a brief alarmed stare, he 
murmured, ^ Certainly, certainly,^ and, turning on his heel 
with spasmodic briskness, led the way to his room. 

Never, I imagine, were two men brought together wlw 
looked more mortally afraid of each other than did Mr. 
Westcrvclt and I at that interesting moment when he dropped 
into an arm-chair and I on a sofa. I did not comprehend 
his expression then, and only noted it vaguely, as a man 
notes the margin of a book when he is reading ; but I am 
c<)iifi<lent now that he expected me to say sometliing awful 
alK)ut stocks or copper mines ; to tell him, pcrimps, that he 
was hanging over the abyss of bankruptcy. The stairs, 
somehow, had johed all the breath out of me, and during the 
moment that I waited for my powers of si)eech he seemed to 
t^ulVor agonies. AVhen the reality came out, therefore, and he 
found that I had nothing worse to say than to ask him for 
his daughter, his face brightened up so much that I thought 
I wa^ about to get the iHiternal benediction instantaneously. 
Then came the old drooping of the wear}', irresolute head ; 
the old peevish look of uncertainty, trouble and* timid dis- 
content. 

^^ I really don*t know what to tell you, sir," were his first 
word-*. (So.vcry characteristic !) " You have surprised me, 
Mr. Fitz Hugh. I did not expect this,— especially after the 
conversations that I had with you reganling my — ^my plans 
for Miss Wcstcrvelt. Accordingly I am quite — ^liem — as- 
tonished ! 1 really had no idea of this state of things before, . 
sir ! ! Nobody has informed me of it, or even hinted that 
such a thing was in i)rogress, so that you must not consider it 
singular if I am rather amaztnl, sir ! ! ! " 

His adjt.'otives and emphasis grew stronger in proportion 
as my face assumed an air of discomfiture. At first I was 
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unable to meet his look, but presently it became clear that 
be was charging me indirectly with bad faith, and then a 
tbrill of resentment flushed me suddenly, besides, perhaps, 
giving my eyes a {mgnacious sparkle. As my color rose, his 
expletives subsided and his voice died away until it became 
fairly a smile. 

"Mr. Westervclt," I began, very earnestly indeed, "until 
a few days ago there was nothing to inform you of. I had 
no hopes of winning Miss Wcstcrvelt. I expected to see 
ber become the wife of another. I am sure, sir, that I was 
not in any manner bound to tell you of feelings that I sup- 
posed were doomed to utter di:»apix)intment.^ 
** No no,— of course not,— of course not," he murmured. 

* Excuse my emotion, — my warmth. I had set my heart on 
he suit, — the success of Robei*t. But that is hopeless, — 
liat is lio|>elcss, — 1 suiiiwse." 

** So IMiss Westervelt assures me, sir ; and so, I believe, 
he Imis a'^sured others." 

"Yes, yes. Well, I can't decide to-day," he responded, 
retting ngjiin as he heard this new contradiction to his favor- 
te project. " I must have time, — time to think sibout it 
I!all on me again to-morrow ; yes, liave the — the goodness to 
all and see me to-morrow ; say at this hour about" 

** Thank you, sir," I replied bowing. " Good afternoon 
tf r. Wcstervelt. I regret it bitterly, I do assure you, that I 
lave been obliged to give you so much pain." 

" No n|K)logies, I beg. Good-day, sir," he replied in a 
leevish tone, though still bowing courteously. 

He Imd half closed the door behind me, when he suddenly 
lulled it open again and called to me to wait a moment. 

* At your pleasure, sir," I replied, and stood expectant. 

** Supjwse, Mr. Fitz Hugh, — suppose you should see my 
ather about this," he said, looking in my face with the air 
ilmost of a man who asks a favor. " Wcstervelt, senior, you 
mow, in South Street. I have the greatest confidence in my 
ather's views of thing-*. If he approves, — why, if he ap- 
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proves, I sliall endeavor to make no objection* I will go 
with you. No no ; of course you had best see him alone 
Stop an instant. I will give you a letter of introduction.* 

It was some ten minutes before he could get a note written 
to his satisfaction ; and then he scaled it, so that I am to this 
day Ignorant of its contents. I took it, tlianked lum, bowed 
again and lefl the room in a much wondering mood. It 
seemed an odd thing to demand a young lady of her grand- 
father while lier father was yet living ; but then in this case 
the grandfather kept the money-chest, and we all know how 
much may be locked up in a money-chest : how many la- 
borious lives, how many hearts both young and old, how 
much sorrow and how much joy. Finally it occurred to mo 
that Mr. Westervelt might count on the stem stuff of his sire 
to give me that positive rebuff which his own womanish 
nature desired, but dreaded to administer. 

I was a low-spirited man at eleven o'clock next morning, 
when I set out for the office of AVestervelt, senior. I wa5 
almost overcomingly tempted to encourage myself for the ex- 
pedition with a glass of porter ; but, fearful that the old gen- 
tleman might smell it in my breath mid take a prejudice tcp 
me, I went off total abstinently. Once more I came to the 
Quincy granite doorway, and saw the grimy tin placanl 
upon wldch was written the terrible name. In the doorway^ 
too, stood the same small, thin, alert old gentleman, with tho 
large Roman features and the short, stiff, white hair, glaring 
just as savagely as ever at the Quincy granite stores opposite, 
and beating the same sharp tattoo with his iron-shod cane on 
the Quincy granite lintel. Quincy granite seemed to be his 
favorite material, and he looked the impersonation of Quincy 
granite from top to toe. Uis hat, coat, vest, pants, and gait- 
e^^, were all of a Quincy granite color ; his great eyes were 
of a cold, stony gray, astonishingly like polished Quincy 
granite ; and his face, with its rugged lines and liai'd expres- 
sion, was as tlie countenance of a Quincy granite quarry. I 
looked at him with dismay, thinking that the very rod of 
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Hoses would run a poor chance of drawing waters of sym- 
pulijr from sucii a compact veteran boulder. 
^Mn Westervelti I believei'' said I, bowing myself up the 

^ Bteps. 

** YeS| sir,** he returned, in such a dry, hard tone, that I 
tlK)ught one of tlie granite door-posts might have given it 

forth. 

^ Allow me to introduce myself as Mr« Fitz Hugh. I have 
« letter from Mr. Westervelt, junior, presenting me, and ex- 
plaining, I believe, my object in calling on you/* 

^ Humph ! " he responded, with an air of profound con- 
^mpt, which seemed to be directed at me, but which was 
Pt)bably meant for his absent offspring. " Come into my of- 
fice, sir." 

Turning short on his heels, like a drill-sergeant performing 
"^c about-Hice, he trotted up to a door with a window in it, 
P'^^hed me into the room before him witli obdurate Quiiicy 
Polite jK)litene.ss, and signed me to an oinee-chnir, wooden- 
''^^tom, uncushioned, and savagely whittled. I handed him 
^^"^ son's letter, and tliere ensuW a silence only broken by the 
''^^tling of the paper. lie crossed his legs comfortably, read 
J*^^ note through with business-like despatch, folded it up, hiid 
*^ ^way in a pigeon-hole, and then remarked, ** AVell, sir ? " 

** I am not quite sure,** said I, " whether Mr. Westervelt 
*^^ explained my intentions." 

^ lie has, sir. lie says you want to marry his daughter 
Mary.** 

** Yes, sir ; it is precisely that ; and he referred mo to you.** 
" What do you want to marry her for ? She's no money.*' 
V *< I don't care about money,** returned I, quite insulted. 
**I ask for nothing but Miss AVestervelt herself.** 

^ How much are you worth ? ** he demanded, without tak- 
ing the least notice of my sentimental excitement. 

** About thirty thousand dollars," responded I, with a sud- 
den feeling of slirinkage, as I thought of his six millions. 
** Thirty thousand,'* said he. ** Humph ! It's not a great 
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sum, sir. I hope you know it However, it*8 enough, with 
pluck, sir. I hadn't thirty hundred when I married. A man 
doesn't need much of an inheritance to make his way in the 
world. He doesn't need a/ty, sir I " (Loudly.) ^ Make m^ 
young again, and set me down in my shirt, I don't care where^ 
and I wouldn't call the king my cousin. Wel^ ean you live 
on your money, — ^keep a wife on it?" 

** Yes sir," replied I cheerfully, for I thought I saw thi*-^ 
he was going to let me try the experiment. 

" Be sure you can live, sir. Don't look to your father-in*^ 
law ; he has nothing. Don't look to me, either ; — I'm sicl<^ 
of my son and his family ; — I think I shall disinherit theni^ 
sir. Lord ! what a simpleton that boy of mine is ! He Iia^ 
wasted capital enough, sir," (a smack of the cane on th^^ 
floor,) '^ capital enough to make a dozen fortunes, that bo^i^ 
has." 

As the thought of his fifty-year-old boy seemed to exciter 
him unpleasantly, I hastened to change the subject. ^ Mj^ 
income is not large, sir ; it is only about twenty-two hundre<S- 
a year ; but that will be sufficient, I think, to support us um- 
the country." 

" But will the little baggage live in the country ? Most^ 
girls won't; must have a pavement; can't exist withouC- 
rows of shops." 

" There are a great many married women in the country^ 
sir, 2ts you can see by the number of children in the district 
schools." 

** That's true," grinned the old gentleman. "There are 
some sensible and economical women still. Well, what are 
your investments ?" 

^^ Half bank stock, and half bond and mortgage, averaging 
seven per cent., and a little over." 

" No business then ? " he asked sternly, and all Quincy 
granite again. 

^' No business except authorship. I have got ou( one 

small work, and am writing another." 

16 
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^ Humph I Do you publish your own books ? *^ 
J^ "No Bir,* returned I, remembering with some vanity that 
. ^ the « Idler in Italy " had been accepted by the first house to 

^ which it was offered. 
f* " Very right, very right,** said he. " Don't publish them ; 
^ ywM be sure to lose, sir. By the way, you are the son of 
•^ Charles Fitz Hugh, the lawyer, who died some ten years 
«gtseh?- 

**I am, sir. I believe my family is a thoroughly respect- 
able one.** 

** Don't care a straw for respectable fiunilies, sir. Every 

'^ is respectable for himself, or contemptible for himself. 

^our father teas respectable. I knew him. Fine man. 

^fever man. Was climbing the ladder fast. Pity he died 

J^ when he did. If you are half the man that he was, I 

•'^ glad to know you." 

There was a silence of half a minute, during which tho 
^M gentleman leaped up and paced the oflice in an eager, 
'^orvous way, like a hyena pitching backward and forward in 
^*^ cage. He was thinking, perhaps, that sons in general, 
^^Mradays, were not half tho men that their fathers were, 
^^tncss Westcrvclt, junior. 

*• Well, sir, — about the marriage ? ** I ventured to inquire. 
**Oh — oh-^<^M*tainly. You are a man of business, sir. 
'V^t does my gmnddaughter say?'* 
«* She says, Yes." 

•* Settled then. Go along, and arrange the matter with 
^<^r. By the way, staying in town? Dine with us this 
^\emoon, at five, number 40, St. Joseph's Place. (Jood- 
inorning, sir." 

He shook my hand with a small, hard, nut-cracker grasp, 
and then nodded three or four times very briskly as I backed 
out of the doorway. I walked away with a swing, feeling 
as if the paving-stones were set on springs, and danced 
polk})s of gladness under my feet ; as if the Quincy granite 
stores shone u|>on me with a sort of petrified beneficence, and 
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uttered a ponderous millionaire benedicticm on mj nuptial 
prosipects. In securing the consent of Westervelt, senior^ I 
had secured the consent of the universCi so far at least as 
concerned the family of SeaclifT. 

On reaching the Astor House I found a note from Wester- 
volt, junior, in which he apologized for his unexpected depar- 
ture, informed mo that he had gone to Seadiff, hoped he 
should have the pleasure of seeing me there at my conveni- 
ence, expressed his regards, &c* &c. His language was 
elaborately civil, that was certain ; but his conduct was, to 
say the least, not remarkably affectionate. He is gone, I 
tiiouglit, to make a last desperate intercession with Mary, in 
favor of Bob and \iU two hundred thousand. I did not feel 
much iriglitened, however ; for in the first place I liad perfect 
confidence in the faith of my little girl ; and in the second, 
had not Quincy granite, senior, a man whose words were 
rocks, told me that it was settled? 

At tt quarter to five I was ringing at the door of Na 40, 
St. JosephVs Place. The house was an isolated one, lofty and 
lurge-froiited enough, but with an exterior of plain brick, 
whieli to my mind did not by any means adequately repre- 
sent six millions. An elderly, withered English waiter, whose 
dry re<I cheeks threw liis small white whiskers into shining 
relici', inducted me into a monstrous parlor, chiefly remark- 
able for being furnished witli carved oak instead of the usual 
msewood and maliogany. In a small, low rocking-chair sat 
one of those smooth, mild, white, placid old ladies who some- 
how remind one of an untroubled dish of blanc-mange. She 
rose at my entrance and advance<l two or three steps to meet 
mo, smiling u|K)n me the while with a bland, sedative, kindly 
welcome. Her very silks were unrufiled, and her spectacles 
brimful of tranquil benevolence. 

"Is this Mr. Fitz Hugh?'* she said in a quavering, pleas- 
ant voice. " I am very glad to see you. Mr. Westervelt 
will be in presently. Do sit down by me, and tell me all 
about our folks at Seadiff." 
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1 could have UissimI Ikt liaiul with gratituile for tlio. siin- 
j)!*;, frii»n«lly sympathy wliicli sceme^l to (»xliale from lier 
vi'iieniblo [ircsonco, like pcrfimic from a bunch of ilrii?J 
flowers. Drawing a eliair beside hers, I discoursed with 
cheerful cH)j)iousness of the affairs and people of Seachtf, 
while she listened with a eonliinial smile and a succession of 
liltle satislied noils, and once look<'d parlicularly knowing and 
pliase<l, when 1 spok(5 of Miss W<;stervelt as Mary. Our 
conversation was interrupted by the aj)pearance of a suit of 
black drop itefe^ stilf and l>olt upright with the person of 
Westervelt, senior. 

"Ila! Mr. Fitz Hugh! there you are," said he, with his 
usual pusilivenrss. 

I adniittctl the charge by a Ijow, and, while he shook 
hands with me, sniilt'd in my torments, with the constancy 
of a l*awn<'e at the stake. 

" (Had to seti you, sir," he continued, *' You'll always be 
weh'ome, sir, in the hous<* of Westrrvfit, senior. Dare say, 
though, youM nnich rather be with one of the Westervelt, 
juniors, ha ha ha, — ha ha ha ! ** 

111* had a gigantic voice, disproportionately big for his 
small l»ody, and a laugh of corresponding |>ower, brazen and 
clamorous as a tlourish of trond)ont\s. In fihort, he was a 
very ri'sonanf, sonomus old g<*ntleman, who nuule nois<»s :us 
naturally as a bell or a cannon, an<l who perpetually re- 
minded me, by s<ime ab<unl process of association, of that 
war-h<>rse drscrilM-d in tlob, wh(»s<' neck was clothed in thun- 
der, juid who >aitl Ila ha! among the trum|H»ts. It was 
curious to contrast this dry, wiry, abrupt, resounding, dofui- 
ne«'ring man, with the white, bhual, benignant, jwacefid, 
purling dame with whose life his had been mingled Ibr more 
than half a century. 

The wilted, froze-and-thawed Knglish waiter, soon an- 
nounc(Ml that dimuT was ready. Mrs. "Westervelt t<K)k my 
arm, and we desccMuU'd to the basement dining-i-oom, while 
the senior drew hid handkerchief and trumpeted behind us 
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like* a mail elephant Jlcve was llio same weighty oaken 
iiiriiitun^ a« above, a well-spread taUle, ]>lenty of old silver, 
a d<*eaiiter of port, (as stixing as i)oison,) a <leeiiiil**.r of sherry, 
aad a second ICnglish waiter, who looked like the first one 
padded. 3Ir. Westervelt said an emphatic grace, in which 
he blessed things abundantly, pretty much on his own re- 
sponsibility. For some time the eonvorsation lay chiefly 
botwe^'u his wife and myself*. Her wann old heart evidently 
went out on wings of love toward her offspring at Seacliif ; 
and, as 1 wa-^, if possible, still more interested there, we 
wlifcled untiringly round the subject, like two birds round 
thfir nest. In the mean time her husband ate heartily and 
without much cumber of cen»mony. He was eh'arly one of 
your >tremious old-fashioned people, who fight all novelties 
of custom and manner simply Ixicause they arc novelties, 
and who, for instanc<', will die of starvation sooner than eat 
wiih a silver fork. His own thr(*e-tined one of steel wjts used 
iMildly and comiuented on with ostentation. His taciturnity 
diMippeartMl after he luul moistened his (^uiney granite with 
]\,\\i' ix pint of that ecMTosive sublimate, labelled Port, and lie 
>trin'k into the dialogue with such a j>ower and originality of 
execution that he verv soon nlaved a solo. 

w I «> 

*• My wife makes a <h'al of fuss alnHit this little affair of 
y<»urs, sir," saitl he. *'()ue would take you to Ikj the fiivt 
man that ever fell iu K)v<». How women can interest them- 
selves so funou>ly in sueh an old story as love-making, I 
can't imagine*. Hut they do; they always do; they never 
get over it. Tli(*re's my wife, sir; she's so old that I'm 
a>lianicd to jiame the figure ; and yet she's as much tickli.*d 
with your engagement as she was with hcT own." 

Mr. AVestervelt, like nmny oth(;r eccentric men, deficient 
in early M)cial culturr*, was in the habit of making jokes at 
his wife's expense. She was nc*ither offended at it nor em- 
barrassed by it,^but sat jdaeidly listening and smiling, an 
obsctpiious wor>hi|)[)(T of her spouse, ami aiTU<tomed to 
endure all his changeful moods without a thought of retalia- 
tion or n'monstrauce. 
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** Now I, sir/' he contiiuietl, " I li:ivo interested myself in 
the siihject ; 1)iit eo<»lly, like a man of* husiness. I have not 
had hystrries over tlie atfair, hut I have sei*ii to it i\s ejin*- 
fiilly ti^ I would to a cargo of tea. Sent down for your book 
hi<t <»veninj]j at seven o'elo<*k, and made Mrs, AV. read it 
tlirough before slie went to bed, to sec wliat you could do 
in the writing line." 

** No, my dear, I didn't read it through. But I read a 
g(K)d dc»al of it,— <»nough to like it very much. I read it till 
my eyes a<*h4Ml, aiul I had to stop." 

** Till your speelaeles achod," n.'plied lier husband ; and 
then he lau;:hed with the jwjwer of a full orehistra: it was 
evidently one of liis best and oldest jokes. *' Her eyes never 
aeli<», Mr. Fitz Hugh; it's always Imt spectacles; they an» 
getting infirm, ha ha hn, ha ha ha! — Well, sir; that wasn't 
all. I sent off two clerks ami my man John to incpiire ab<»ut 
you. Knew all about you before nine o'clock this morning. 
Knew all your rogueri<\s anil ba«l n»s(»rts, sir. Wlien you 
came, I wa>i all reatly for you ; could have tripped you up 
and confounded vou in a minute, sir." 

From all this, two conclusions ap|)eared <listinctly : first, 
that AVt'stervelt, junior, had b*;en to si»e his fatlu»r alnMit me 
ami my suit, the <*vening previous; s<»coud, that the elder 
gentleman had taken the matter <»ntirely into his own hands, 
and that his <Ieci>ion might be consi<h»red final. As that <le- 
eision had be<*n favorable to me, I w:us of course in the hap- 
piest frame, and listened to his iKiistcM'ous humor with as 
^milini; a rev(»n»nce as if I were his wif<». 

'* I'm glail th<^ girl had sense enough to sack that 15ob Yixn 
Leer," he resunuMl. " I detest thos<,» Van Leers, JIv son 
was a fool t<i marrv one of the breed." 

'• AVhv, Mr. Westerv(»lt ! " i)leaded his dame very meekly. 

**I say he is a find," affirmed Mr. We-tervelt loudly. "I i « 

can't forgive him for it either. He's to blame f'or it, because J 

he wasn't lH)rn a fool. He makes a fool of hims<df, ^Vlrs. W. ; 

'look at all his speculations ; every bull tosses him and every 
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bear hugs him. Why, lie hasn't ev«*n the ability to govern 
his own household/' stormed the old man, sweih'ng uji witli 
the clelightiul consciousness that he governed his. **Tlial 
family is in a bad way, >vhat with drinking Van Leers and 
gambling Somervilles. It wants some one to rule it with a 
rod of iron. You arc the man, sir ; it's your duty. I hope 
you'll take firm hold and do what my son can't and won't, — 
turn out the whole mob of lazy, rascally men-about-town, and 
purify the family altar, sir, — shake up the old lares and wliat- 
de-ye-callems to their duty, sir ! " 
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OnCN ri-KASUUKS AXI> SKCUKT SOHUOWS. 

^s?|['^N hour of the iu*xt imnTiiiipj was consocrattMl to the 
t /■ .^ si'^'li't'tion of a iliamoiul rin*^. How diHicuIt I was to 
""'^^ suit, and how loarful that the one I <k*<*i«kMl \\\\o\\ was 
not handsome enou;;!i, was not fashionable, would not please 
% lier ! The little talisman made tin* j<Mirn<*y short, and made 
all thin;>^.s anion;; which I passtnl invisihh*, so that I seemetl 
to arrive at SeaelHV swilitr than thought, unconscious of tin? 
ears, of the stations, of the hmd^eapo, or of any fillow-tniv- 
eller beaide the ticket->eekin;^ conductor. At Kocklbnl a 
clian;;e came over my enchantment in the shai»e of an an- 
cient, jolting hack, which transportetl me with mort^ n<»ise 
than speed to the house of Pa Treat, where I awoke with 
M»nu» dilllcully to the realities of wa>hin^ and dressing. 

At the garden gatt5 of Seaditf I m<*t Bob Van Leer. 
I was about to pass him with a custonuiry nod, when I was 
arri*>te<l by^ the int<*nse exprc>sion which transfiguivd his 
u>ually torp'hl visage. If the languid moon had .su<1<lenly 
shone out with the da/zling strength of the sun, I i^ouhl 
hardly have lieen more surprise<I than I was to s(*e in his 
face such a p;ts.sion of repro:ich, and grief, and anger. I 
felt like a monstrous hy|HK;rite wIumi I a>k<Ml him, with an 
2ts>umpti4m (»f inn(K*ence, " Bob, what's the matter?" 

At lirst he did not speak, probably because he could not, 
for a tide of blood set into his cheeks and his features worked 
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violently, like tlie waters of a disturbed sea* He glanced 
8ii(*ccssively at my feet, at the Sound, at the sky ; then tore 
off a rose-braneh and pulled it in pieces ; then burst out on 
me in capitals. 

" Oh ! YOU don't know what's the matter. TotCre miglity 
i«;norant, all at once. / know what it is. What do ytm 
think ? It's //fr." (With a wild fling of his hand toward the 
house.) ** You know that it's about her. What else do I care 
for? You've got her. So that's what you've been stay- 
ing here for! Why didn't you tell me so before, and not 
let me go on making a fool of myself? Oh, it's precious 
mean ! " 

I lore his strong voice sank struggling down, like a dying 
gladiator while the tears forced their way through his thick 
eyi'lashes. Let us have pity for the simple souls that cannot 
adequately plead their own cause and utter their own suffer- 
ings, but stand before us with blind weeping or mere dumb, 
anguished silence. How little sympathy we are apt to ac- 
cord them wlu?n they need and therefiire deserve so much ! 
Olfen since that moment has the woe-begone face which poor 
IJobert wore risen up to haunt my hours of serenest content, 
and obtained a compassion which just then I could not afford. 
It is an accusing face, and seems to demand that I should 
render some stern veixlict against myself, although in my 
heart I know that I am not guiltily the cause of its sorrow. 

*' Not mean, Bob 1 " siiid 1. '* You can't be in earnest 
there. Come, you forget that you gjive me liberty to ask for 
her ; that you b(»gged me to save her from Somerville," I 
added, trying to smile it off. 

*' Oh ! it's mighty pretty to bring that up," he replied, not 
in the least mitigated. "That's mighty cunning, that is. 
But it don't signify. No use talking. * I'm going. I shan't 
stay here. T:ike her and keep her. I shall quit this blasted 
place forever." 

He flung away from me and marched down the hill with 
gi'eat strides, not once looking back. I watched him for ten 
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seconds; it was nil that I couUl grant to his grief in the 
selfishness of my joy ; then I hurried into the house* 

IVIiss We>tc»yvilt sat by a window, lier face bent over a 
Irifle of embroidery, her long eyelitshes pencilling her cheek 
ivitli little halos of fine shadow, and her blonde hair made 
;ol<len by splashes of suidight which fell ui>on it through the 
interstices of fluttering vine-leave «. She looked more than 
pver like a girlish Madonna, except that as I entered she 
blushed into a beauty Intyond the |K)ssibililies of any pictured 
Mary. A smile and a little no<l was all the salutation tha^ 
[ fr^>t or wanted. Seating myself on an ottoman near her, 
I watched her in silence until she looked up with another 
i^niilo, half amused, half embarrassed, and asked, ** Well, how 
do you do this afternoon ? Is that what you are waiting for 
me to say ? " 

•* I have seen your grandpapa," said I. " I have had a 
talk with AVestervelt, senior." 

** I hojic you liked him," she replied, trying to laugh, but 
not sueceedin«i well. 

'• lie treated me very badly," I went on. " lie seems to 
b«» a man of the severest character." 

The color flew into her fac<*, but she made no answer, and 
n»sinned her embroidery with an appearance of great industry 
and absorption. 

" Rut he came round," I added. " I finally had to admit 
that he is the tenderest-hearted old gentleman that ever lived." 

Slie threw down her work and burst into a fit of laughter 
that was almost convulsive ; the blue veins in her neck and 
temples swelled, ami the rosy blood bloomed from chin to 
forehead ; she leaned back in her chair and tried to hi<le her 
face in her tinv, tremblin*; finwrs. 

** He was obliged to have recourse to his handkerchief 
before I left him," I continued. 

*' Oli, don't make me laugh so ! " she begged. " I can't 
help it ; it's so ridiculous I Please don't cut jokes on my 
grandpapa." 



1 
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^ Well, listen then. I'll tell you evei/ word tliat was said; 
every word that I said to him, and every word that he said 
to me." 

^ No, no ! don't do that ! " she exclaimed, blushing again. 
** I won't hear nil ; no, not every word." 

Little by little, however, I got out tlie whole story, very 
much as things actually ha|>]H*ned. As any other woman 
wtinM liave done, she listened eagerly to the end, Komctiraes 
thishing as I recounted my confessions and declarations, some- 
times laughing irrepressibly at her grandfather's granitic re- 
sponses. In my masculine inexperience and stupidity, I ilid 
not then comprehend that this merriment was more than half 
hysterical, and could not guess that, as soon as I left her, she 
would shut herself up in her room and give way to that 
necessity of over-excited womanhooil, a hearty cr)% 

'* I had just finished my tale when a serviuit brought in a 
large letter, enveloped in business-like dmb, addressed to 
]^Iiss Westr'rvelt. 

'* Let me take the letter," I sai<l, when she had read it 
twice over and was about to put it away in her iK>cket. 

" No, no ! It is from gnindpapa ; it is private. I musn't 
give it to you." 

Whether she gsivo it to me or not, I soon had it, and hero 

it is. 

" SIiss Mauy Wkstkuvklt : — 

*' Dear fJrandchihl, — ]Mr. Louis Fitz Hugh has called on 
nie and recpiested your hand in marriage. I am pleased 
with his statements, as well as his appearance ; and, from 
what I can learn concerning him, I infer that you have made 
a f^ood choice and shown your usual discretion. Your father 
havinor left nie to decide concerning the acceptance of Mr. 
I'ilz Hugh's suit, I take i>lcasure in saying that I see no 
sullicient objection to it, and that I shall be happy to welcome 
nwn into our familv. 1 mu»t inform vou, however, that his 
income*. IS small, and that, if you marry him, you must msJtc 
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"P your mind to eoononiy. But this will be all the better for 
J'^*^ I i^houM despise a girl who would draw l»aek fit)!!! a 
marriage on this account. Ki'onoiny is not only a virtue, but 
a ^'Ucnt ; and you ought to be proud to show that you ai*c i 
capable of it. 

^ Seize an early opportunity to visit us, and bring Gen- 
'^it^ve with you. My girlish old wife is frightfully excited 
"H>iit your atVair, and wants to talk a great deal of ^ofi non- 
^'•>se to you under the name of gtKnl advice. I am de- 
^HUing whether to send her to a boarding-school or a lunatic 
^^yluni. 

*' Present our respectful reg:irds to Mr. Fitz Hugh, and our 
^^Ual remembrances to the famiiv. 

** Yours aflec. 

''J. Wksteuvelt." 
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''A n»markably sensible letter," said I; "although the first 
half M>unds as if it must have been written at the counting- 
house." 

*' One of the kindest h»tlers, — the very kindest, — that w«! 
ever got fix)m grandpapa," she murmured, looking happy and 
gniteful. 

I (juietly impnsoned the hand that was extended to receive 
the bit of pa|Mjr ; and before she could withdraw, it, the ring, 
the jewelled circlet of promise, wjis on the engagr»ment finger. 

*' How resolved you are!" she tried to speak, but could 
only whisper. ** Oh ! I hope you will never rejwnt of it." 

It never once occurred to me as singular that we should be 
left alone for two hours or niore, until a noise of wheels and 
voices announced that the rest of the fiunily had returned 
from some excursion. 

** They have been to the fair at Kockford," explained 
Mary. 

" Why didn't you go ! " I inquired, smiling, perhaps con- 
ceitedly. 

** You are very saucy. You think that I stayed because j 
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I expected you,** she replied, blushing. " I wanted to finish 
this work, you see.*' 

** Oil ! how glad I am that you didn't lose the fair on my 
account," I observed. 

" Are you offended ? " she asked, raising her eyes quickly. 
** I will tell you why I stayed, some day.** 

" But the ring," said I, remembering that she had not 
once looked at it. " Does it please you ? I will exchange 
it." 

" Oh, no ! don't exchange it," she answered, glancing at it 
hastily as if frightened to see it there. " It is beautiful. One 
large stone. I like it a great deal better than a cluster. It 
is such a pretty ring." 

I fancy that almost every young man is anxious about the 
style of his engagement ring, and that every true-hearted, 
loving girl admires hers, no matter what its fashion. 

Mrs. Westervelt seemed to divine our secret immediately 
that she entered the room, notwithstanding that I salutetl her 
with a solemn politeness which I thought the perfection of 
dissimulation. Perhaps she caught a glimpse of the telltale 
ring, for women are quick in spying out objects of that na- 
ture. Giving me a slight pressure of the hand in passing, 
slie advanced smih'ngly to Mary, kissed her, and then, with- 
out a word, tripped out of the parlor. Her cheek grew 
girlisli again with color, and the weary expression so com- 
mon on her face gave way to a l<K>k of happy sympathy, which 
seemed to lift ten years off her forehead and much sin off her 
soul. 

Genevieve showed the same instinctive recognition of what 
had happrn(?d, but in a different way. She gave us a side 
glance through the door as slie jjassc'd it, but tunied quickly 
when JIary raised her eyes toward her, and hurried up stairs 
^\ilhout nodiling or speaking. I believe that most young and 
ini[>ressible natures dread to exchange the first look with a 
loved familiar face which luis just been touched, and, as it 
Were, tnmsformed by a new and mighty emotion, a solemn 
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wi(l ctenial vow. Lot no one wonder that the two girU cried 
^^ftlier before? they went to sleep ; for love had made them 
wic ever jiinoe they were children ; and here, suddenly, was 
^iiclhing which divided them, so that they could never moixi 
>e to each other all that they had been. ^^ 

Next came Jlrs. Van Leer ; bold, self-possessed, gay, flip- 
writ: the feminine impersonation of sounding brass and 
inkling cymbals ; never had her low-necked conversation 
ind nuumer struck me so disagreeably. Entering with flirt 
ml flutter of ostentatiously displayed embixiidcry, she made 
IS a low nuK'k courtesy, and then, handing her parasol to 
Hiinervilh*, sank languishingly on the sofa, while tlie wix>ught 
kirts were artistically disordered. Ne.xt it was, " I am dy — 
III? of heat. Do fan me, !Mr. Somerville. Why isn't my 
HIS — hand her<» to do it. Jlr. Fitz Hugh, if you ever should 
iiarrj', <lo try to love your wife better than your hor — <iiii.** 

SIh» threw o!^* her scarf prrsenlly, exposing her neck and 
luMiIdiTS. She ha<l a passion for h)w dresses, which she 
nuitird on every occasion sanctioned by fashion, and to the 
iM dizzying verge t)f prop!-i».*ty. IJoydiuiidv thoughtless, 
hIm, and knowing well, 1 supiH»>e, that her form was luuul- 
dffiTthan her face, <he could not be contented uidess the 



'"rid lia«rani^:ist a siis'picTon of the gnice which a cruel 
vnjx afiDrr- tnsTstpd on obsciu'ing. She leamul her head on 
'»• hand now, and her elbow on a scroll of the sofa, regard- 
's of the |>o-ition and ghuices of Som<*rville. He stood 
'ar hiT, almost touching h<»r bare arm, plying the fan with 
' air of assiduous jK»liteness, but bending on her a long 
'ady staiv, so s<Misual and at the same time so contemp- 
f)Us, that if she had seen it, I think she would have drawn 
av from him in Injih fear and anjrer. Probablv Mary 
I not understand what I understiKxl, but fearing that she 
ght, and wi-hing to release her fnjm such a scene, I bade 
*in all uikmI eveninjx. 

It was not till the next morning that I saw Mr. "Wester- 
t. He walked out to the gaiilen gate to meet me, and 
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shook both n\y haiuls with un earnci^tnesd which really seemed 
a little like good-will. "Well!" he smiled, "I find tlmt 
everything is settled. I am most happy to welcome you as a 
member of my family. I am satisfied — that is to say, grjili- 
lied with the course things have taken ; though, as you 
perhaps perceived, it was at first a surprise to me. But 
walk in, sir, walk in ; you will find them all there." 
. lie was willing to be jwlite to me, it seems, for lack of 
ability to get rid of me. Had Westervelt, senior, bribed him 
for me with a loan or an indorsement, or had he drifted over 
to my side on the languid, timorous current of his own feeble^ 
ness ? 

Henry Van Leer was smoking his three consecutive after- 
breakfast cigars in the venuida. The others were in the 
parlor ; the two married ladies discussing the figures of a 
(piudrille ; Somerville talking Ruskin to IVIary, who lir^- 
tened unr<?s|K)nsively, and as if at a gi'eat di.stance ; Rol)ert 
seeking revenge for his rejection, according to the im- 
memorial stupid custom of disappointed lovers, by paying 
loud and ostentatious court to Genevieve. At sight of 
me seating myself beside Mary, the jHwr fellow's assumed 
bravery departed, his fine bass voice faltered into silence, 
and he unobservedly melted fixim our prc-sence. lie liad 
fallen from his paradise, |)oor Kobert ; the fiannng swonls 
were shining in the gate ; and he must wander away. In 
the bust afternoon train of that day he took his etenial 
deijarture from S<*aclirt*, carrying with him, I doubt not, a 
l)ortmant(*au of sorrows, big enough to fill any baggage-car 
of any suj>|)0.sabl(i spiritual railroad. How many people piL»« 
us daily in the world, laden with h<»avy burdens which few 
can see and none can unloose ! Of all his fellow passen- 
prs, was there one who, glancing over the young fellow's 
ex]»re>sionless bmad face and burly frame, divined tluit 
nnd(M' liis gray travelling waiste(»at of latest fashion there 
lay a heart of which the pulsations were like the thix>bs of 
a wound ? 
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"I'm bound for Europe," said he, wofully smiling at us 
from the carriage. '* I don't know as I shall ever see any 
of j'ou again. Good-bye, all. Good-bye, Mary." 

He was so sad, so humble, so forgiving, when he thus put 
out his hand for the last time, that she turned pde and looked 
conscience-stricken as if she had done him some wrong. I 
know that after him went forth sort wings of pity, which 
>vould liave veiled his past and Ijorne him into some happy 
future, if kindness were omnii)Otence. When he disappeared 
l^'nealh the brow of the hill, she glided soberly into the houye 
wlono, I did not follow \wv immediately, but stopped to talk 
^villi Genevicive, who, having seen Robert off with extreme 
»ulitH»rence, was about to tnke a course of novel- reading in 
one of the grape-arlKirs. She could look me in the face now, 
and she began gayly uj>on the engagement. 

*' Come in, brother Louis. So you have got my sister at 
l«ist? Don't you think it was mean in you to cut out poor 
Kobert ? AVhy didn't you ask for me, who had no beau ? " 

^ liecause you don't want a* beau. Because you are too 
young for such things." 

** Young ? Nonsense ! I am not so much younger than 
Mary. I am seventeen, and she is only nineteen. You 
think then that I am too young to love, or to be loved, by a 
nuin of your prcKligious maturity?" 

*' Exactly ; just my humble opinion ; don't you agiHiC to it?" 
'*Xo, sir!" she answered with amusing indigmition. "I 
am old enough to appreciate, — yes, to love, — a man of twice 
your years and brains." 

My old suspicion that she was interested in Somerville 
returned, at least to my memory. 

" It is no cunipliinent to your own brains if you are doing 
it," I said, wat<*hing her closely. 

*MVhat do yuu uwim by that ?" she asked, while the spirit 
of Wester velt, senior, flashed out of her blue-gray eyes, 
** Do you mean to say that I am in love with any person 
much older than you ? You are not my broiher-in-lakv yet. 
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Yoii lijive no ri^^ht to piy into my secrets, — supposing I have 
anv." 

" Gonevi(»ve, I do not pry into them. If they come to my 
knowledge, it is l>ec*aude you expose them by your own ac- 
tions. You cast tliem before me, — like pearls before siinne, 
I supiK)se you would say/' 

** No, no ! I don't do that, do I ? " slie replied hastily. 
" You don't mean to say that iKJople susjKict me of being 

*' Of being fascinated witli Somerville ?** I concluded the 
s<»nt<!nce for lier. 

" No, not that!** she said, scowling as if at something re- 
pulsive. " You don't mean seriously to say that you susjwct 
nu» of tlutt y " • 

" Genevieve, I don't mean to say anything unkind to you. 
I lik<* you very much, an<I wish you every liappiness* I dis- 
lik<5 Sonirrville excessively, and believe him to be a wicked 
man. I did once suspect you of being influenced by him, 
and I want you to make me happy by telling me tliat I was 
nii>taken." 

" L<M)k here," she said, with childlike simplicity, as if she 
wr*re about to take her heart out of her brc»ast and show it 
to me. ** AVhen Mr.^ Somerville first began to visit us here, 
before you came, I use«l to like him very well. Why, it was 
<liiite iiatiual. lie is a handsome man ami a verv fascinating 
nian ; and, although lie* is thirty-seven, he does not look thirty. 
Thru ttM), then* was no one else to think about. Poor Kobert 
was dead in l<»ve with sister, and b<»sides, he was not clever 
<'nou;^Ii to suit me, though he is a g<HMl s<»ul and I am sorry 
for him. So it was to be ex|>ected that I should fancy the 
scM'irty of Mr, Soni<»rvilh% and should think him a very at- 
trjirtivc ;r,.|j|i(.,njj„^ ]>jil j|,.^ j^ .^11 ffone by ; yes, hmg ago ; 
two months, tlin'e months ago. ]\Iary beat it out of me. 
Sli.' <ouM not bear him, antl could not bear to have me talk 
to liiin. M:iry is wondr'Hiilly clever, I can tell you : wise as 
a serpent, if she is harndess as a dove : you needn't think 
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that you have ^ot a simpleton wliom you can twist tirounJ 
your fing(»r. She luis helped me out of many little senipea ; 
auil she kept me from pHting into this big one. So you may 
he perfectly trani[uil about me on the score of !Mr. Somer- 
ville. I know a great deal more alx)ut him than you do, and 
I dislike him worse than you |K)ssibly ran. If I were papa," 
slif» added, nodding her head repeatedly and emphatically, 
"if I were papa, I would not have such a man here; I 
would put hlni out of the house before night, bag ani bag- 

'* I am much obliged to you, dear Genevieve," said I, giv- 
ing her hand a brotherly kiss. *' You are \(*ry kuid in being 
so frank to me." 

" Well, go along now and talk to sister. — Console her for 
the K»ss of liobert," she wdled Jis I mounted the steps. 

Pix>r Robert ! }\y the next evening I was installed in 
that very room where he had so often listened with drowsy 
delight to the indi>tinct murmur of Clary's voice in the op- 
jK)site chamber. 

Now came two or three days during whieh Mrs. Van Leer 
and Somervillc (lirted perpetually. It was a wonder to me 
that her husband did not iKiticc it; but he was tloubly shield- 
ed from suspicion by a gooil conseienee and a stupid brain. 
^Irs. Westervelt watched the two trifl(»rs gravely at times, 
but not with a seeming of jealousy. The suspicion crossed 
my mind that she had got w<*ari(?d of Somcrville's influenc(», 
whatever its nature might be, and was glad to see him <li- 
verted from herself, at no matter what cost to othei's. ^lary 
and (ienevieve treated him with a thiily increasing coldness, 
which he pretended not to notiiv. His bearing toward the 
girls had changecl gr(\itly sinctj my arrival at Seacliff ; th<Mi 
he was |M)lit(% indeed, but blandly patronizing and almost 
parental : now he affected profound respect and the wry 
humility of gallantry. With Jfrs. Westervelt he rarely 
talked much in the house, but occasioiuilly walked with her 
in the garden, always apart, glancing around to see if any 
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one were near, gentle in tone and gesture, but ynth transient 
gl<»ams of cruelty in his look. So full of pain and fear and 
(U*s|>eration was her faee as she listened, that at times she 
eon Id not compose it to meet us, but had to leave him and 
hurry off alone. 

Amid all this earnestness of inexpressible passion, tliis 
love and hatred and despair and woe, Mrs. Van Leer con- 
tinued her unmeaning, purposeless, doll-like coquetries. 
Twenty-seven years old as she was, the woman's heart liad 
not yet n'aehed the age of puberty. But the current of 
emotion which was flowing stmnger and stronger, daily 
throu;i;h the family life, influenced even her so far as to make 
her show forth one feeling of respectable vigor; a sarau^tic 
p<'ttislimss toward Mary and myself began to flavor her S(xla- 
waler conversation. I had never given her thin, frothy 
character cnMJit for jK)ss<.»ssing such a Ixxly of spleen, such 
a rich bouqu( c of sauce. Whether her spiteful manner re- 
sulted fniin th(i malicious ineitations of Somerville, or from 
personal indignation at me, because I had left the shrine 
wliere her ]dump shouhlcrs and neat ankles demanded wor- 
ship, I would not dare to decMe. 

One morning 5Iary was confined to her room by a violent 
hcadaciic, an<l tlierefore my stay in the parlor ha<I been wea- 
risome dulness and abstraction. We were a divided family 
n<»w, with separate secrets, separate suspicions and puqwses, 
responding to no common sympathy, and always failing when 
we tried to (i^>cn a gtMieral conversation. Mrs. Westervelt 
was in th(» veranda with her cousin Henry; Mrs. Van I^icer 
giggled and chattered infinite platitudes to Somerville on the 
sola in the front parlor ; Genevieve sat near me, embroid- 
ering soberly, an<l only now and then disturbing my lan- 
guor with some torpid, dreamy reminiscence of Euro|)e. 
Thus I journeyed for more than an hour in one of those 
subji'ctivc accommodation-trains that we call a revery, gjiz- 
ing itlly out of the windows of my s[»irit car, and conscious 
occasionally that my eyes had rested for a gcxxl while on Mrs, 
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Van LiM»r. She, t<K), secmt'il to notices it, ami oxclumgod sev- 
eral \vlii.-|)<'rs with SoinervilK', intiTinixcil with (iiiick (l<*(i:int 
glaiicfs at me. Finally he lell her, eaine sinilinj^ly to Gene- 
vieve, ami a>kecl if she woiiKl do him the favor to take a turn 
>vith him in the veranda. 

** No, thank you," >v:u her cool reply. ** I must go and sit 
with Mary. Good-ni;;ht, Louis." 

She went up stairs directly, and lie sauntered away alone. 
A.s soon as the rix)!n was clear of listeners, Mrs. Van Leer 
came at me with a look which wjis quite e(piivalent to a hox 
on the ear. 

" Jlr. Fitz llu^^h," she said, sneeringly, "you behave u 
little t(K> nmch like a i>olice detective. You have been wateh- 
hi*iC >»<* *ill this evening." 

'* Not at all," n'plied I, indignant at the charge. "I shall 
leave that arduous duty to y«>ur husband." 

" Jle \iii< no need of watching me,' /he whisiK'rcd, n'dden- 
ing IVom chin to lorehead. '* How gallant you are ! I really 
must compliment you on your stock of impudence." 

*' C)h, ^lachuue ! " said I, " and I am so far your inferior ! " 

She trie«l to reply, but her anger choked her into a fit of 
coughing ; and at lit<t, turning short, she rustled out of the 
parlor and away to her b<'droom. From that hour IMis. Van 
Ix'er an<l I were on terms of the most intinnUe disiigreem<*nt. 
She could never keep her feeble anger to herself, but, like all. 
shallow sauci'pans, b(»iled over, stormy with steam and bubble, 
on the slightest provocation. 

]n the mean time 1 knew, although I .^aw them not, that 
there w«*re ph'uty of secret tears in the life of Scad iff. Have 
you never walked in early morning through summer W(kk1s, 
and heard dew-dr(»ps fall, one by one, sej)aratily, slowly, be- 
hind you, on cither side, belbre you, without seeing one in its 
dfsecnt, nor bring able to note the bough fi*om which it 
parted? Or have you not heanl a mournful soughing of 
wind among the tree-tops in a particular sjmU, and, on reach- 
ing it, Ibund the branches all ^titfened again, and the leaves 
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motionless ? Tlierc arc piuk^ings ivithout footsteps ; invL^ible 
pivscMU*(*s and audible vani.sliiii<{:) ; voices which, when you li^ 
Wn to tliem turn to silence. You think almo:*! that there arc 
spirits in the air who mock you, or who long to communicate 
with you and caimot. Just so vague and transitory were the 
si;^ns of misery that I <!Ould detect in the existence around me. 
In distant i*oonis I h(*ard tones shar{) with anger or broken with 
d<'jeetion, but could not tell })ositively whose they were, nor 
why they thus thrilled with pitssion. Tlie lids that drooped 
at my approach, as if to hide tears, were raised in a moment 
IVoin eyes full of cahniu*ss and seeming merriment. People 
who walked slowly, pensively, and sadly together, quickened 
th<*ir footsteps at the sound of mine, and, smiling in my faa*, 
gathered Iwiuipiets for me. I could see all this now that I 
knew the niyst<»ry, althougli, b<»fore, the smne things Imd 
j)a-s('d athwart my vision invisible. 

At last I resolved that I ha<l a right to<piestion Mary con- 
erniing this miserable secret, and learn its exact nature, so 
that I might go to work advisedly to break its cniel liohl u\)on 
the family. She admitted that there was a mystery, but she 
implon'd m(» earnestly not to ask lier to irveal it ; and when 
J insisted, she calmly told mc that just now she could do me 
only one* kindness, and that was to fr<»e me. Of course I got 
(piite indignant at this offer ; «and so she laid her head against 
my >honld<»r an<l cried. I had just begged a reconciliation 
and tran{[niHiz<Ml her, when we heard wheels and a voice that 
soundrd like Uiibrrt's, 

*' Is it possible ? " I laughed. " Has l^>b's eternity ended ?" 
We lan to the win<low and l(H>k(»d down tlie patliway. 
Thrn*, sun? enough, was l>o!), waving his Kossuth hat towanl 
us, and trying to hide some little shame at his faint-hearteil 
return under a bravado of cheery running and shouting. His 
full chest had not hollowed perceptibly, nor had his bn>ad face 
shrunk, nor his thick, brown locks whitened. IWhind him 
cani(» a harknian and his subaltern, staggering under the two 
enormous trunks which a week before had been so soh»mnly 
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ami lal>oriously packeil for a residence of a cydit or two in 
Europe. 

*' Hullo!" exclaimed Bob, beaming upon us with mingled 
joy and .'^lu'epishness, like the sun ^^llining through a ibg. 
"How d'ye do, Mary? How are you, old feller? AVell, 
I eouldn't go it, nohow. I had to come back. I s'jwse you 
an't glail to see me, though." 

*'()h, yt*s we are, IloboH," said Mary, shaking lK)th his 
hands, and laughing kindly in his anxious face. *' I am de- 
lighted to see you, and so will the rest be. AVe missed you, 
l{(il>rrt;' 

*' That's you, ]Mary ! that's you. You are a real good girl, 
you arc, and it's vory kiml of you, — God bless you, ilary ! " 

The tears cainr into the big brown eyes again ; and he 
stood starii g at her with the fond look of a good dog who 
watches bin nia-^tcr ; not a particle of egotistic reserve in it, 
but all humility, adoration, and self-sacritice. After paying 
the hack over-generou>ly, he droppctl into a chair and told 
his story, >o brief, so melancholy, so laughabh* I H(» had taken 
I)a<sag<-* for Liverp(K)l, in a jiacket, hoping to prevent con- 
sumption by th(» long voyage; but had lost his courage oflT 
Sandy Hook, forfeitc<l his money, and returned to New York 
in th<* tug-boat. The next morning, unable to keep away 
from SeaelilV any long(*r, he had, as he phrased it, " come 
back Ut make friends with us all, and ask pardon for his fool- 
ishneW He pn*sently bn>uglit out a handsome set of Nea- 
ptditan corals for Mary, and then made her laugh and blush 
tog<*ther by begging that he might be one of her bridesmaids 
— no, confound it! gnKMnsmcn. His square jaw dropp<Ml a 
ipiarter of an inch when he learned that I had taken his 
room, but he wo»dd not hear to my leaving it, and immedi- 
ately set about installing himself in my ohl apartment at l^i 
I rcat s. 



CIIAPTKR XXVm. 



ri.Vd TO BKLL THE CAT. 



?; 11'^^ RKCET VE 1) a lelt<T in a ydlow envelojw, evidently 
'-'■'bI'^ of uoiiiitin^-liniise origin, anil directed in tin; higli, 



sti-oiig liiuulwrilin;? uf AVtstcrvoU, st'nior. ])n-iiking 
ti vuiit H".\^, su liroiul and n^l tital it tniidu tne think <if tliu 
fr»iit of :i bi'ii'k store, I laid woiulcring eyes on the following 
jiiignaciourt cjiislle. 



"Jilt. FiTz Ih:f;n: 

'• Dear Sir, — I ilnd tiiat my son ha^ not yet turned out tliat 
ni<i-jilly Simn-rviUc, atid djirtM not do it. I ht'g and indi:it 
that you lakir iiiiinediat'; nicasun-s to send liini ttilrill, c^'cn if 
yon mid ihi- ;:ai-di-ii(.T havo lo ki<'k lilni off. II« is suoU a 
not'it'ioiH, dirty iii;?ii(! tlial liis riiern prescnew U ctioiigli to 
ruin ihi! name of n di'ciiii faniily; and, in a<hliliun, I find 
thai 1i'^ has srt iilloat sornu MandaloiH .'^loricit coiictiniiu" my 
son's wifi'. ()ii>t Kiin iitxtiiutiT. Itrcak Win iMincs if nccoa- 
i»ary. I will |iay all ilaniagi-s. Jly (mn, hy my dcsin*, will 
!«■ at Scacliir lo-iaori-uM-, and will fii|»ix>rt yon with his au- 
thority, whalcviT that nniy anionnt to. 

" \'ery Ke:;|»ect''7 Yours, 

'■ J. ^Vkstkrvelt." 



Ilin- whti a lively iirosjHid. I should have to figlit not 
only Somerville, a host in him^-lf, but Mrs. Van I<eer and 
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iNTliaps Mrs. Wo.^lcrvolt. I had the prls to be sure; and 
tin* lath<T would arrive to aid nu» with his leebleiioss ; but 
what tlu'se fra;^ile natures amounted to, the whole summer 
liad been witne-s: they had lon;red for months to drive Som- 
i-rville away, and liad not dared attempt it. Indee<l, the lon- 
IS*'V I tlion^rlit of th<* man's a.^toundin^ im[)udenee in stieking 
to a h(m^4'hold where lie was so susj»ecled and hated, the 
more likely it seenn*d that he would light a desperate batth', 
;uh1 s4'II us a vietory that wouM perhaps ruin the Westerv(dt 
iiaiue. At\er a long eogitation, it seemed best to see him 
nlon<% with the object of getting him out of the fortress by 
diplomacy ; and so, touching his arm as we dispersed from 
tin' dinner-table, I n^piested in a whisper that he would 
grant me a f(*w moments of private conversation. Assenting 
with <'ivil h'cr, he followed me to my room, threw hitn^elf on 
the >ofa, lit a cigar, and waited my pleasure, smoking with 
the most mlrnne trautpiillity. I al<o took a fr'W whiHs at a 
eInM>»ot, ft'i'ling that I neetlcd some occupation of that sort to 
hid<* mv airitation. 

" Mr. Somerville," I said at last, '* I am afraid you would 
think it ipiil*' odtl if I should a>k you what you are staying 
lie re <*or." 

" You are a wonderfully clever jjer-on, Mr. Fitz Hugh," 
be n-plird, a<>umi!)g the otlynsive. " Y'ou have a natural tact 
for divining people's feelings. I sitottid think it quite odd, as 
you say ; and mor<»over, I shouhl be tempted to consider the 
(iue>tion sli^rhtlv rustic." 

" Nev<»rthele ;s, I venture to put it. Certain strong rettsons 
iiblijir me to." 

** There are no nasons that oblige mc to answer," said he. 
*• Still, out of pure good nature, — out of mere s1km,t benig- 
nity, observe* — I will try to grtitify you. I am staying here, 
thr'n ; first because I have been invited to stay ; second, be- 
cause I cluK)>e to stay. Anymore iiKpiiries to make?" ho 
continued, becoming a little insolent and common in his 
manner. '• Don't restrain your curiosity out of regard to my 
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rorlinj;?^ ; they arc Uyo lough to be luincturcd by interrogation 
points. As for politeness, that is a mere triviality, not worth 
uiir attention, eli?" 

" Yon are not perha])s aware," I resumed, without noticing 
iiis sneers, ** tliat your presence has given rise to rejwrts inju- 
rious to t lie character of one of the ladies of the family.** 

*• Not in the least. How shocking! My dear friend, you 
jiain nie horribly. Don't repeat that, I beseech you, as you 
value my peace of mind." 

" Such reports exist, and 1 beg you to consider the fact 
seriously and in the maimer of a gentleman," I went on. 
" Your only honorable course, it seems to me, is to leave the 
hoiise and keep away fix)m it." 

** IMiaw ! nonsense! Come, be a man, Fitz Iluglr. Let 
us despise the tittle-tattle of a weak world. Our consciences 
are pure as nt*w milk, are they not? To be sure, we have 
both llirted a little; with Cousin Jule; but, after all, we luive 
kept our innocence. I shall remain and defy slmider, salto 
foslMrt/fj tli svittlrtni pftfo" 

* And'l, on the other hand, shall be obliged to urge your 
departure," said 1. "Don't be astonished, and don't laugh: 
it i> a M'vy plain ca<e, and I am quite in earnest. Seriously, 
i\Ir. Sona'rvillL*, I nmst beg you to pack your trunk and be 
oil* in a quirt way as soon as possible." 

" Upon my honor you are a cool one," he rejdied, tliix)wmg 
down Iiis ci;iar and lixing a bi-oad stare on me. "UlH>n my 
soul 1 i'uni be angry with you, it is so supremely ridiculous. 
AVIiat tin* drvil gives you the right to govern the house in 
thi. stvlf?" 

" Of course I speak as the futnre son-in-law of ]Mr. Wes- 
tervelt." 

lb' took out his cigar-cas<», selected another regalia, lighted 
it, and drew a few pulls, all with an air of placid jKinsive- 
ne-^s, 

*• Fitz lliigh," he saitl at Ix^i, ••! beg panlon, — I don't wish 
lo hurt your l*eeling>, — but 1 can't help wondering that you 

17 
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eii;r:i;4iMl yoiirst.'lf to tliis'j'ounpj lj**ly» luindsomc iiiul nininMc 
Its .slie is. Yoii an» not aware, porhaps that to a young man 
of your person, manners, family, and other advantages, it is 
eitsy to apj»roaeh girls in other ways than hy marriage." 

I felt the hl4Hid simmer in niv foreheatl, and rose with a 
menaee whieh w as half invohmtary ; hut he mendy waved 
his hand deprecatingly, not ollering to «lefend himself; and 
so I et)uld not strike him. 

" I am not alluding to ^liss Westervelt," lie said. I si)oke 
of ;jrirls in g^Mieral. You hardly int<'nd to ehampion the 
whole sex, I presume. Did you snpposcr that I was alluding 
to 3Iiss AVestervelt ? What did jou imagine that I eoidd 
jM»>>ihly hav<? to say against her? Di> you think that I 
would repeat any scandal of her, if I knew of one? You 
are entirely mistaken if that is yoiu* judgmi*nt of me." 

*• Somerville, he eareful of yourself'. You know nothing 
again-^t Miss We<tervelt ; ami if you intimate that you do, I 
will throw you out of the window." 

When 1 made this di.-agreeahle remark, so indicative* in 
general (»f an indiappy t<*mper, I was in such a passion that 
I couM not lK>ld my hands still, but kept twirling a mahogany 
chair on its Irgs as if it were a top. 

" I am silent," he returned, drawing a sneer so fmo that it 
Wits almost invisible. 

lie watched me steadily all the while, and seeing now, p<»r- 
haps that I was coming to the white ln\'it of anger, he 
dixipped his lilndlous iiwinuations, and n'sumed the jesting 
tone with which h<* had opene<l the conversation, 

*• So I am compromising Cousin Jnle hy my visits here, 
am I? Whv, Mr. Fitz Ilui'h, vou mi«:ht as well hlame a 
goos<* for compromising the fox that steals him. Doesn't she 
triumph over me ? Do<?sn't she run awav with me? Isn't 
it a case of simple man-stealing? Answer me that, my dear 
f*ir, vou who lia\e suffered in like* maimer." 

*' It is not Mrs. Van Leer," I replied, sl(»wly, '* It is Mrs. 
Westervelt." 
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He sat tip nil at once, and for a fAonient stared at me anx- 
iously, with a deeper sincerity in hij* eyes than I had ever 
seen in them before ; but in ten rteeonds more he liad frozen 
over again, and lay there as cold and calm and passionless 
as a New Hampshire lake in midwinter. 

'* Impossible, 5Ir. Fitz Hugh ! " said he, knocking the a^h 
off his cigar. " This is a serious affiiir, really. But you 
must be mistaken ; tliere cannot be any such unfortunate re- 
ports as you speak of; the worhl, stupid as it is, would not 
point so entirely in the wmng direction." 

'* There are such reiwrts," I replied, infuriated by his talk 
about " the wrong direction.** " And the long and short of it 
is, Somervillc, that you ouglit to go, and you shall go, and go 
directly. I will give you till to-morrow noon to get away.** 

His (»y<'s sparkled now, and for the first time in our ac- 
(piaintane(» I saw a quick flame spring into his pale olive 
cIicM'k, for in g<MHM-al his virago was liix^-proof, and he never 
blushrd. *' Young man," sai«l he, '*you will oblige me by dis- 
continuing this jest. It has an impertinent l(K>k, and there 
is not wit enou«]jIi in it to make it endurabh». I mve vou fair 
Avarning that if you don't drop the subject, I will make you 
repent of it." 

" Th(» subj<»ct caimot be dropped as Icmg as you remain 
here," I replied instantly. *' I must insist on your departure 
to-morrow. And if you won't leave the house of your own 
aceord, I give you my word that I will put you out by force.** 

*' Damn your insolence!" he exclaimed, springing to his 
le(»t and advancing a step toward me. *' Damn you ! what 
do yon m(»an by this ? " 

1 stood up and mtft him half way, the heavier man of 
tli(» two by a dozen pounds, full as muscular, and, I believe, 
a good deal more combative. 

** Absurd I" he miittercd, constraining himself and falling 
ba<*k on the sofa, while the icy smile stole over his face agsiin 
although his hands trembled. " Can't we settle this without 
making Yankee Sullivans of ourselves ? I beg panlon for 
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tilt* wonl insoliMK'o : — a dainniii^, you know, is no insult. 
^W then, what ry it have you to hauish me in this ilesjKitic 
M}iv? This house beloii^j^s to .Mrs. AVcstcrvelt ; it is her 
inrimic whieh l«iys the htuisekeeping expenses ; and it is by 
)"r invitation that I am here, I have long been lier friend, 
ainl I was her lawyer for years. Is it by her authority that 
Voii order me olV in lliis eavalier fa.^hion ? And where is 
Mr. Westervelt all the whih* ? Where is the natural and 
J«';,'al man of the house?" 

1 remaim*d >ilent a moment, questioning whether I should 
prove his guih to his faee by telling him what I had over- 
heard of his private eouversations with Mrs, Westervelt, 
Ufid by >h()winL? him the seandalous narrative, allusive to 
her, whieh hi* had dietated to the Reporter. Ibit I was un- 
Avilling to expose myself' to a eharge of eavesdropping ; I 
Oisliked ecpially to push my needy literary friend into hos- 
tilifies with this unsernpulous seoundrel ; and, be>ides, how 
ab-nr<l to makr an appeal to a seared eonseienee and a 
.vliamele-s .-old I Falling back on the letter of Westervelt, 
senior, 1 handed it to him, saying, ^' There is my authority." 

If the n-ader will plrase to take another ghmee at tliat 
vigonais mi»ive, h<' ean ea<ily imagine, J think, the suflToeat- 
ing «lisgU'»t antl wrath of the ^ dirty rogue," as he read it. 
lie Ijore the torture like a iiiartyr, however, only tm-ning 
gba>tly white, a-i he glanced over the evil epithets and the 
order for his ignominious expidsion, and uttering no word 
until he had handed baek tin* letter. Then his wicked laugh 
burst tbrth, lifting the short upper lip, and exjKJsing those two 
long fnnit terth, whieh gleamed like tusks through his mous- 
tache. 

*' I will teach Westervelt, senior, — I will teach the whole 
rabble of y(»u, that I am not to be driven," he cried, hu>kily. 
** I coidd crush this family. I have it in my power. I couhl 
drive it fr<im soeii'ty. From this titn<» — all of you — keep 
silent I leave mi' alone I or 1 will make you wish yourselves 
in liell. As for yon, my la«l, you and your gardener, I warn 
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you not to lay a fin^ijer on nio. I carry pistol'^, and 1 swear 
to God that I will be the death of you if you touch me. And 
now — lastly— once for all — I tell you that I will stay here as 
lou;2; as you stay — as h)ng as I choose. Do you hear me ? — 
understand me?" 

He made me think of an enraged tiger, he was so luiml- 
some, so graeeful, an<l at the same time looked so devilishly 
wii'ked and cruel. The contrast between his usual smooth 
gentility of ditmeanor, and his present animal ferocity was 
immense* and stupefying. People who have only known the 
man as a suhlinuitetl iashionahle of fascinating manners and 
conversation, who have merely seen him jesting at table, or 
smiling through a drawing-i\>om, wouKl fmd it hard to iKdieve 
that he had in him so much of the wild beast. His voice 
was scarc<*ly human, and his featuix'S swollen, in this moment 
of full liberty that he had granteil to his passions. He at- 
temptal no violence, however, and made no gesture of attack, 
but oidy glared on me a moment, and then left the room 
before I could recover my wits to act or answer. 

The interview had b(;en far moi*e lively than agn?eable or 
satisfactory. I had been villainously defied and baflled ; and 
in return I had oidy been able to insult Somerville ; that is 
to say, supj>osing I couhl insult such an invulnerable black- 
guard ; for when a man is already in the gutter, it is clearly 
im|»ossible to kick him down stairs. I paced my room for an 
hour, revolving various plans for getting rid of him, but dis- 
covering no better exijcdient than the >houlder-hitting idra 
of Westervell, senior. Downright listiculls, however, I would 
n.-erve to* the la^t extremity; and, meantime, I would keep 
sih'uee eoneerning both the altrrcation and its eatises. I 
jinlgcd from ^lai (piict air which pervaded tin? family during 
tin* dav, that Somerville had tlu)u:rht best to ob-jcrve a similar 
dix-H'tion. We silently enj(»yed our srerrt, and only looked 
slitathrd daggers at each other. It occurred to me that I 
hatl i»robably gained \\tv myself that exceedingly nire distinc- 
tion, so often imagined but so seldoin realized, a life-long 
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ent»niy ; Imt tlio tlioupjlit jravo ine no uneasinesi^, for youth 
<l(>c»s nut drviul combats, and, to save tlic W(»st or volts, I would 
havo pn)Vok«Ml a vi;iilanc«» eoininittce of enoniios. The fear 
that h«* eouhl ilisgrace that name it was, that chielly trouhUfd 
nus and made me hesitate to serve my j^roposed ejectment 
on him. Sueli a profligate despenido would not stick at any 
libel, howi'ver atrocious or self-condemnatory; and the viler 
the >hinder, the inorr "rce«lilv would it be swallowed bv all 
the >impK» and all the scurvy portion of huinauiity. And 
then, what coidil I sav in defence of 3Irs. Westervclt ? What 
couM she say in defence of herself? 

Her husband came at six of the afternoon. I [guessed 
that he had d«*lay<Ml his arrival through dread of the coming 
eri>is, but h<* >aid that he had been too late for the previous 
train, which was al>o characteri>tic, and thercfon; probable. 
lie coU»rf«l wIhmi Somervilh* offered his hand, but he sh(K>k 
the Iiand, and stanunrred, *' Pretty well, I thank you/* Then 
the flush fled from his thin cli<*eks, and he turned deathly 
pah*, as his wife came forward from her boudoir, aiul put up 
lier white lips for his kiss. His children he embraced so 
treinnlou>ly and pa>sionately, that the daughters stan'd at 
liini with a vauue, timid tiuestioniuLj in their blue eves, while 
litth* Willie asked, outright, ** P.ipa, what th<' matter?" 

*' Nothing, — nothing, Willie, — papa's business," he mut- 
tered ; and hK:ke«l the picture of conscious guilt rather tlraii 
of injured innocence. 

The family meal of that evening was a sorry occasion. 
Sir. Wesierveit ate nothing, said nothing, and soon left the 
table to <ro antl sit in the nurserv alone with hi?« little bov. 
]Mary and (ien«,*vieve were silent, observant and evi«lently 
anxious, althoutrh as v«'t they could hnrdiv have been aware 
that the hollow which had lonj; nmttered umler their feet was 
yawning into an aby^s. Henry Van L<M'r had gone to X<*w 
York, and Kolx'rt was at his new boanling-place. Mrs. Van 
Leer, entindy ignorant an<l unsuspicious, talked on in a jest- 
ing way, which grated painfully upon the ri'st of us, who 
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were rcmovcil as by a gn»at gulf from her frivolous hilarity. 
Sonierville sliowed a calmness that was insolent, and a gayety 
tliat was brutal ; absorbing great part of the conversation, 
and speaking in his fulli.\st, lirniest, most musical tones ; laugh- 
ing frequently, and showing the hateful glare of his two long 
front teeth through liis moustache, lie did not address him- 
s«'lf to !Mrs. AVestervelt directly, but he seemed bent on quell- 
ing her agitation by tlie magnetism of his audacious manner, 
having informed her, doubtUss, of the situation of things, 
and laid his ord(.*rs u|>on her to wear a face of uneuuceru. 
Sh«» did her best : she looked no one in the eye ; she could 
do no more. It is a strange, slioeking thing to sec the face 
of line whom you have esteemed growing whiter and whiter 
as yon gaze on it, and to believe that it is a Vimipyre of re- 
morse at the heart, which is sucking the blood away from the 
chtM'ks so ravenously. 

Afi<.r tea, ]Mrs. Westervelt was called into the nursery, and 
I did not see her again until next morning. About nine 
o'clock, her husband appeared in the hall, pacing it from end 
!<» end, silently, ghost-like, his .shoulders bent, his hands 
cinlched togctlur behind him, and his liead l^owetl in utter 
dcjc'Otion. At the end of what seemed to me an hour, although 
kss than half that probably, Ik; beckoned me to him, and, 
Aviihout waiting lor me or speaking, turned up-stairs, dragging 
himself along wearily by the balnstei*s, entering my room, 
locked the door behind us, and flung himself on the sofa. 
His heart was beating the breath out of him, I know; for, 
when he* s|>oke, it was like one who has been running 
violently. 

*' ^Ir. Fitz llngli — I wanted to see you — I supi)ose you 
know why," he began, in short gasps. " There have been 
r<»j»orts — against my wife. They are false — false ! I have 
ju>t had a long — conversation with her. I assui'e you — I do 
beg you to belie V(* — that they are falsfho^nls — wicked false- 
hoods. She n)ay have been inqundent. No no I — ^she luts 
not been even that. They are lies from end to end. She 
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ha-^ lold me tlie whole tnitli, T am convinood, I know lior 
Ix'tter tlian any ono. I can — I know that I can— <*onH(lc in 
her.'' 

IIo was obliged to stop for a moment, and draw a long 
breath to C(M)1 i\u\ hrated hlood that was dioking in his lunn^s. 

*•! am (inite sure," said I, "that Mr. Somorville i.s the 
author of th«»>e shiiHh*rs ; and I am sure, also, that he is 
cai»ahl<^ of any falsrhcHMl." 

*' Yes yi'> — a ;j:n'at liar," ho answerrd, rag(»rly. " IJnt 
liave vou thought — htis it never oeenrred to vou — that these 
htorirs mi'^ht retrr to some one else; to — some Kockford 
lady — or, jit-rhaps, t<» ^Irs. Van Leer?" 

** I am .-orrv to sav that I i'rar not. I received a note, 
to-day, from your falluT, staling i»::|>ressly that th(» ealmnnies 
nlVect Sirs. Westervelt,an<l tlmt Somerville is the calumniator. 
Your father is a v«ry accurate person, I helieve." 

*' Yes ve>/' he moaiiech ''lie toUl nu* th<' sanu> tliinjr. 
13ut, I thiuight it might be a fancy — a strong expres>ion of 
liis. If he has written it .'* 

" 1 have another proof as to the personal idiMitities," I 
continued. ** Here is a li!)el which I got troni an old sch(M>l- 
mate of mine, who, I am >orry to say, has to make his living 
by picking up ilrm< for the New York Tattler. Soinrrville 
cVu'tati'd it to him, in payment, osten>ib|y, for favors in th(^ 
way of lunches, cigars, *fcc., hut n'ally, perhaps, for s<»me had 
objci't, which my friend couhl not guess. I secured it in time 
to prevent its publi<*ation.'* 

I hand(Hl him the* untinishcd bit of defamation which here 
follows : — 

** Fitshlonahle Immorality. 

"The saints of (.lOtham will be grieved, and the shm<TS 
wickedly thdightrd to h'arn that low life is creeping up-stairs 
in our bean numile. Being saintly ourselves, we regret to 
hear, on th*» host authoritv, that on<; of our most fascinating 

ft c^ 

* gay T.othari(>s' and dincr*s-ont has encountered another 
honac fortune in the ari>tocratic circles of New Y'^ork. The 
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frail fair one is of a race distinguislicd for its dollars, and the 
name which she now bears is fairly fragnmt with bank-notes 
raili*oad-bonds, and otlier flowers of fortune^ Great is money 
in this moral eiiy of ours, but the w?aUh of the East cannot 
buy back lost virtue. 

'* Lady has an uninteresting husband ; is in the flower of 
n^<S lively and handsimie ; suj)|)orts Lothario ; gives him her 
watches, rin;j:s, and laees to sell ; hjus been seen with him at 
S:iral(»;ra and Newport ; is now with him at a country-house in 
the land of steady habits. Allair eonnneneed in 18—. 

(Two S([uares, at least ; usual fat jokes ; quot;UioQ from 
Don Juan.) 

'' Mr. Fitz lltigh, this is vilhiinous ! " exclaimed Mr. Wes- 
terveh, springing up, and pacing tlie room. "Villainous! 
villainous ! " he rej»e:ited, unconsciously tearing the paper to 
shrrds. 

'' Villainous indeed ! *' I answered. " But not necessarily 
true, whoever it was meant for. I am confident that Somer- 
ville is one of the greatest liars breathing.** 

'• Wliv didn't you show this to me before?" he a^^ked, turn- 
ing upon me angrily. *• I low long have you had it? llow 
foultl yiai kerp tills from me when it affected me so? I 
would have turned him out, — turned him out," 

** lMeas(^ observe," said I, '* that there are no names men- 
tioned. TlH*re are details which apply to your family, but 
which would apply also to other families. Even the Reporter 
did not know who the lady was. How could I come to you 
with such a vague slandtT, and say 'That affects you !' You 
woidd have asked me for proofs, and I should have had none. 
'V\\U papt-M' shows nothing eertaiidy but that Somerville b 
eiipable of propagating slanders." 

*• Oh ! what won't he say ! " he exclaimed, throwing him- 
self anew on the sofa, and covering his face with his liands. 
AVhrn he sjKjke again, it was to ask what his father ad- 
vixMl. 
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** To turn him out ; of coiirso to Inni liim out ; hy foroe, if 



noocs>arv." 



" AVrll — }'<'s, he shall ;io. I will v\cvi my authority. I 
iriV/. I will not have him here. It will seem strange. It 
will make a groat seandal. 15ut he shan't stay. I will not 
be so tormented and disgraced." 

Sih'iit a whihj longer, he at hist rose to go, saying earnestly 
and j»hadingly, " I ean n^ly ui>on you, then ? You will sup- 
port me ? You won't forsake us ? " 

** I will stand by you," I ullirined, giving him my hand. 
ITo sh(K)k it, wrung it, sc^'ineil to hang upon it ; then took out 
bis handkrrchirf and w<»j)t while I unloeked the do(»r. 

** (J(MMl-night, my gCK»d friend," he sobbed, and walked 
nway on tiptoe. 

I foll(iW(Ml him in a few miimtcs, but hr had gone to his 
r(Kim for the night. Somerville's mellow tones and Mrs. Van 
Leer's <-on>!ant laughter eame in through the open windows 
from the deepest shadows east by th*» garden thiekets. The 
girN w<'re in th(* hall, listening to Kob's second edition of his 
vovajr** to Santlv n(K>k. This was prettv nc^arlv the <'ondi- 
lion of thing< until within an hour of midnight, when K<»b(*rt 
tcKik him-elf off, dragging Somerville along with him for 
walking eomi>any. ^Iis. Van Leer joined us, juid began to 
tea-e Ctenevievt* to sh*ep with lier, pleading that she couldn't 
sleep alone, wa-n't used to it, di<ln't dare to, and shouldn't 
clo-c her <*yes without Jenny's aid and comfort. 

" l^ut if I go with you, tlTen Mary will be lonely," says 
Gen<»vieve, who did not care to h'ave her sister because, per- 
liap^, they had contidenees to inten»hange. 

"Oh no, she W(»n't. She isn't afraid. Resides, she is in 
the main IkmIv of the house. Now my room is in the wing, 
and robbcM's can get in so easy!" 

" Quite an indueeinent for me to be there," was the reply. 

" Oh ! but two of us, vou know ; — that's so different from 
one. Come, now, — I shan't sleep a wink unh'ss I have some- 
body with nu*. I just lie and Kn^k at the win— <lows. Come, 
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Jrnny, lluxt's a j»o(h1 girl,— <1o stay witli me. Now, why won*fc 
yon ? You always have when Henry lijis been away. Now, 
Jnniy, <lo, i)U'ase ! " 

So at last Jenny did please, somewhat iwutingly, and Cousii:^ 
Jiil(^ earned her oH* as th<; troublesome fairy in the story-book 
carries oil' the unwilling beauty. Scmiervillc returning sooii 
alter, the house was closed, and we went our resi>eetivc wara 
to pillows which lor that night were stuiled with thorns ralhrr 
than iM)i»j)ics. For my part, knowing that I could not sleep, 
1 merely threw otl* my coat, sc^att^l myself by the window, 
anc; looked at the Sound, which had swooned away to i>orfi'ct . 
rest, and gleamed majestic, oc(»an-like, shoreless thnnigli the 
misty gauze of nuK>nlight. There is som(»tljjng tnm(iuilliz- 
ing to a disturbed spirit in long contemplation of vast and 
l»eaeeful expanses of jiatiuv. The heavy trials which have 
weighed upon us all day, the terroi's that seemed to hiile ll»^ 
Inavens from us, grow light, grow Ruiall, rise from us and 
float afar, mimite as motes of dust, in that sense of immen- 
sity an<l eternity, which insensibly streams over the mind 
from gigantic stretches of sea, and fiimi heavens filled with 
shining hosts imunnerabh*. Unquestionably theixi were others 
in that house who nee<led a mightier consolation, and who 
sought it, not indirectly thixMigh nature, but directly fix>m the 
All- Father. I felt suni that my dear little girl, alone in her 
room, was kneeling and praying, with anguished pleading of 
spirit, with tears, doubth»ss, and with her be«iutitul head 
bowed low in trembling finders. At the thought of that I 
also bent my head ami whispered, for the idea that she was 
praying seemed to me enough to make the universe pray- 
erlul. 

ImiJcrially the moon went down, inspiring the light clouds 
al<»ng the horizon with a radiance which, for the moment, 
rivalled h(»r own, and then leaving them tarnished, blacken- 
ing like <*orpses. TIh» whole night of earth and air, notwith- 
standing the nndtitudinous stars, became at once sombre by 
comparison with the vani>hed splendor. A sympathetic 
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gloom oppressed me, and seemed to bid me prepare for some 
ftp|>n){U'liiiij( peril. I had intended to fi;o to Ix'd when the 
moon slionld be down, but I Mi less able to sleep now than 
«*vt*r, and so remained lor an hour lonjjjer at the window, gaz- 
i";,' nuKHlily at the Sound, wliieh darkened stea<lily as long 
<'olumus of cloud atlvaneed over the heavens. High in air 
tliere nnist have been wind to impel that vaix)rous army, but 
(>n earth not a breeze liftrd its wii»gs, and the hush, the stiig- 
nation, th<.» suspense of nature was like omni|)otenee. 

Siuhh'nly through the holy silenee crept a low sound which 
'^iade my tcmph^s throb as if they echoed to it. A door at 
'lu' hiirk «*nd of the uj)per hall opi»ned so quietly, that, had it 
IxM'ii dav instea<l of nidit, or had the faintest wind stirred 
Nil* garden leafag<*, I could not have heard it. 

It is Sonierville, I thought. Can he be going to run 
awav ? 

I stol(» aen)ss the room, my steps muflled by thii thick ear- 
pet, and knelt at the keyhole. The HiK>r of the hall Wiis 
covered with oil-doth^ but so cautious ami steailv was the 
walk of the j^erson outside, that 1 did not distinguish a single 
fiNitinll, and half concluded that he had not left his room. 
Jfy pulse had beaten an hour into the space of a minute, 
when I heard the latch of the door opjiosite mine quietly 
lifletl. Coulil it be that Miss AVest(»rvelt, unable to sleep, 
wa< coming out at that time of night, to join her sister, or to 
8jH*ak to her lather? Or was it }M)Ssiblc that Sonierville had 
the wickedness to dare enter her chamber ? If this last suj)- 
|)osition w<*n^ tru<», I coidd divine without Jw noment's ri?rtee- 
tioii what wa-i the cunning knave's object ; — that he meant to 
be founil thi'rc, to conq>i'oniise her, and thus either force her 
to marrv him, or gain a firmer hold than ever on the un- 
happy family. In another moment I distinguished a faint 
metallic sound, like the gliding of a key into a keyhole. I 
Hung my do<»r wide open and bminded into the hall. There, 
under my liand, was Somer\ ille, half dressed, kneeling at the 
threshold of my little girfs room, and trying to pick the lock 
with some thievish implement. 
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He sprang up, but too late to defend himself. I levelled 
him with a blow, which to this day it does mo good to think 
of* and then, throwing myself aeross him, attempted to bold 
him down and throttle him. lie writhed from under me, 
however, and we both i*ose together. 

" Who's there ? " I heard Mary call from within. 

*' Keep your door locked," I reiJied. " Don't let any one 
in." 

I had scarcely spoken when I eought a heavy blow on my 
forehead which staggered me against the wall. I struck 
back, blind and blundering as a beetle, but hit him by acci- 
dent, and kiiooked him away fi-om me during the moment 
necessary to recover my senses. Had it been daylight, I 
might have got soundly beaten, for Somerville wjis a fai- 
lK)xer ; but in that darkness, it was not easy to feint and 
parry, and weight proved an overmatch for science. In ^ 
moment or two I had laid hands on him and stretched hii^ 
out on the lloor, with a knee cm each arm, and my finger^ 
twisted in his neckcloth. He struggled and tried to lift m^ 
but a little choking brought him to reason. 

" AVell, curse you ! what do you want?" he gasped. 

'' Swear that you will go to your room and stay there all 
night," said I. 

After some farther writhing and muttering, he obeyed, and 
I let him rise. He stood motionless an instant, as if doubting 
what to do, but walked away without speaking when I told 
him to be off. A gentle tap on !Mary's door and u whisper 
of my name through the keyhole induced her to open it suf- 
ficiently to speak to me. 

'* Oh ! what does this mean ? " she asked, sobbing with 
fright. 

'' I have had an altercation with Jlr. Somerville," I replied, 
not choosing to increase her alarm by telling her the cause 
of the scullle. 

Willi Mr. Somerville ? Oh, Ia)u\s ! has he hurt you ?** 
Not at all, dear. I hurt /tun. Have you a bolt ? " 
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** Yes/' 

"AWU, i>n>»h the bolt and turn the key, and then go to 
sle«*j). There is no dan«]jor." 

1 stocxl a few minutes in tlie hall, but heanl no noises 
alM)nt tho h(Mise,:uid concluded that the rest of the family 
had sle|»t thr<)u«i:h the disturbance. Ueturning to my room 
I thri'w myself dres:?ed on my bed, and perhaps slept, I can 
hardly say. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



THE MYSTKUY FORCKI). 



'-^ FULTiY oxpoctOil, on coming down next morning, 
»>! to find th«it our Catiline liad stolen away. It would 
y.^fVKi-/ ^vaste two or three pagos to attempt to express all the 
nstonishment and indignation which I felt at setting him enter 
the breakfast room as ealm, unembarrassed, elegant, and fluent 
an usual. The impudence seems incredible ; but he thought 
that he had us in his [)ow(»r. 

He turned a little i)alc, indeed, as he took his seat at table 
and nodded to one after another ; but not so pale by any 
means as those whom he thus braved and insulted. Even 
IVIrs. Van Leer looked shy and frightened now, coloring 
scarlet as he came in and then whitening, with a painful con- 
sciousness of the rancorous, silent mystery which was taking 
shape before; her, and perliaps with some* pungent ap|>rehen- 
sions on her own account. Sirs. AVestervelt had up to this 
histant seemed utterly sick, broken and faint unto death, in 
soul antl body ; but Som(;rvillc*s presence and a few words 
from him, though but of ordinary sahitation, filled her with an 
exeit<»ment as of wine, painting a crimson spot in her whhc 
che«'k an<l shaking her with starts, tremors, and unseemly 
laughter. The sleepless anguish of the past night had 
snapiK'd her nerves and tideil lier on appreciably toward in- 
sanity. One moment her lips twitched and her blood-shot 
eyes brimmed with rebellious tears ; and the next she burst 
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wito 11 convulsive giggle over some frivolous word or trifling 
tcciilent. We scarcely IoucIrmI the fuiul, but swallowed our 
?€>f!Ve eagerly, as if hoping some strength from it, and then 
pushed away from tlie tahle, following each oth(»r, a sullen 
sluiiu-irani:, into the lihrarv. Somerville alone sat out the 
asu;d time and ale with seeming appetite. 

Sir. WcstrrveU took the family Bihle in his lap, and said 
ill a shaking voice, " We will have j)rayers." This wjis his 
custom, and these were his customary words, but uttered now 
as if he s[M)ke them for the first time, and never b<»fore knew 
"wliat it was to approach the eternal throne in utter feebleness 
and humiliation and anguish. I hoped that the human fiend 
who had th'>troyed our peace might feci some contrition, or 
at least shame, when he saw the Bible opened and the sor- 
rowful, prayertul factis around it, and so would leave us to 
ourselves for that solemn moment, or perhaps be impelled to 
<|uit the house in>tantly and forever. Hut that was not in his 
\w)licy, and he was unflinchingly himself to the end. lie 
came in presently, and murmuring a wcmnI of n^gret at having 
^iHained us, took place iu our circle with an air of genteel 
s^ltiuiiity. Pt.'rhaps he did not look upon himself with 
liorror; perhaps he ilid not see himself as others saw him; 
forMu throws strange enchantments around its votaries; it 
I'lays tricks on them likt» those of Ariosto's magicians ; it 
niakcs them see men and things as they are not. It may be 
^I>at Somerville thought it a fine jest or a clever feat thus to 
l^nive this wretched family and to profane its moments of most 
i'Uiiuatc sanctity ; it may be that he hoped to face me down 
^"Hlto He himself clear of the char«;es which had been brouirht 
".viiiist him ; it may be tliat he was driven to this extrem- 
^'y of insolence by m<»re wrath and revenge. 

Mr. Westi'rvelt read onlv a few verses, and those in a tone 
^ full of tremors that the words were hardly distinguishable. 
SoriKTVille listenetl with an amazing command of muscle, 
^J'O and feature, in*ver once changing position, nor lifting his 
P^C from the carpet, nor expressing aught in his face !)ut 
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atlontive seriousness. No stranger, looking in npon us 
woiiM liavc <larc<l to say, even in his lieail, * One of yon k a 
<l<'vil!' When we knelt, he also kiieh, not ostentatiously, but 
quietly, au<l iMMnling his wiekeil h<»aJ like a true penitent. 
The prayer was as the prayer of a dying man, so humhlc 
anil anxious and troubled was it, so formless and ehaotic in 
(!Xi>res<i()n, yet so passionately strong in emotion, so full of 
uuutt(ired longings for pity ami of grief that eould not be 
s|H)k(*u. When we rose and looked in eaeh other's faces 
there, were tears in all (»yes exeept mine and Somerville's. I 
was full of fury, and he was still a nio<lel of graeeful eom- 
po'-iu'e. No one stirred ; there was a moment of su-speuse, 
of expectation ; every one seemed to know instinetively that 
now something all innwrtaut to us was to he said or done; 
and SouKjrville awaited it like the others, watching princi- 
pally me, through a self-possession which was like the iron 
hars of a visor. 

" That will do, you scoundrel ! " I said loudly and hoarsely, 
walking clo<e up to him. " Now, off! Out of the house !** 

It was not the best manner of dismissing even a black- 
guard ; but I u>ed blunt and coarse words because I could 
not call up keen ones. 

Mrs. Wcsterv^dt fell back feebly on a lounge and covered 
her face with her hands, while the other ladies all stared at 
us, fasciuatrd by that mixture of terror and interest which is 
excited in most women by the spectacle of masculine anger 
and eoniliet. Somerville had physical courage evidently, for 
his blood flowed outward instead of inward. Hushing his face 
crimson. He drew a long strangling breath and turned coolly 
to Mr. We-tervelt. 

** Sir," said he, " can't you protect your family and your 
gue-ts from this youngster's insolence ?" 

I was about to lay hands on him, but Mr. Westervelt 
cheeked me with an ini|>loring ge>ture. 

*' I — I tliink, Mr. Somerville," stammered the frail, timid 
man, as whitofaeed now as any of the women ; — *' perhaps 
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you had bettor go. I really think you had. Yes, you ought 
to go," ho eonliiiued, gathering energy as he saw Somerville 
glance Iniperinu.-ly at ^Ivs, Westervelt. "You must go; and 
— and you s/uiU go, sir ! " 

Meanwhile tlie des[)erado glared at his victim as if com- 
manding her to sjieak and reverse this decision. She would 
liuve ob«*yed him perhai>s, but that woixls were beyond lu»r 
IMiWcr; her lips parted, as in a dream, and closed without 
other sound tlian sueli a gasp as comes fnjm deathbeds. 

** Will you go, sir ? " donianded !Mr. Westervelt more 
firmly. *'l say, will you go? You shall not stay in this house 
another hour. I will not have it. I will not bear it any 
longer. I s:iy, will you go?" lu» repeated, his voice ri-ing 
until it was almost a scream. "You — you are a liar; you 
ui'e a villain, sir ! IJe oiYl " 

SoinervilU^'s eahuness gave way all at once, and he burst 
into a paroxysm of i'ury, his form seeming to dilate like that 
of an eni-ag4'd adder, and his two long teeth ^howing as if 
they were fangs tilled with poison. A laugh came from liim 
which sounded to me like that of a hyena exulting over a 
grave. 

'' I will not go," he thundered. " I will stay hero as long 
as I choose ; and what is more, I will make you glatl to keep 
me. I hold you in my hand. I can destroy the honor of 
your family. Aha ? " 

" Do you mean to say anything against my daughters ? " 
iisked Mr. Westervelt, choking and shaking his feeble fist. 

** Iletter than that! " retorted Somerville, his tusks visible 
nil the while now, although he was not hiughing. "You 
know very well what I mean. TheVe is my victim." 

lie turned and i)ointed at Mrs. Westervelt, who gave a 
faint shriek and hid her head in the sofa cushions. 

*' Touch me, or «lrive me out of here, and I will gibbet 
your wile's reputation," he continued. " I have letters of 
hers tliat will tlamn her. Ask her if it is not so. Ask her! 
I will step out and leave you at liberty. If she; does not tell 
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tlio trutli, «iik1 notliinf^ but the truth, I will show jou her lit- 
UTS. So be think, Madam," »;aid he, facing her. ** Aba! this 
troubles you, does it ? You sliould have prevented it* I told 
you )»o\v. You should have prevented it." 

Glaring around on us all, he bowed, stepi>ed lightly into 
the hall, seized his hat and was gone, before we eould open 
our li|is to plead with him or curse him. In the veranda the 
Van Jjcer brothers passed him as they entered. 

"AVhat's the i*ow, Somerville ? AVhat the devil's to pay?" 
they exchiiined, and, getting no answer, pushed on eagerly 
into the library. 

1 had started to follow the hyena, but Jlr. Westervelt had 
called to UK', " Don't strike him! don't provoke him! Con- 
.sider us, Mr. Fiiz Hugh." 

Accordingly I halted on the steps, only shaking my fist and 
grtiwling a menace. 

" You are on the safe side, my lad," he replied with his 
hideous lau«xh. '* I can't fi^lit four men and four women. I 
shall not try to force your castle. l>ut hearken to this. Be- 
iV>re the ilay is out you will be writing nn; to come back,— 
bribing nu* to come back. 1 shall be at llockfoixl ; you can 
diriTl to me there." 

lie walked on to the gjirden gale, opened it, looked back 
at m(» anil added. *' l>y the way, Fitz Hugh, I am out of 
money. When you com(i over for me, you had lx*tter bring a 
hundred dollars. That is all I >hall want at present." 

I presume that Sonierville had intended to conduct this 
whole, scene with better taste as well as Ixftter success, but his 
self-eonnnand had given way more easily and more completely 
than he exjM'cted, and the result was a rullianism of maimer 
and languiige, which, I dare say, the dandilied brute afterwanl 
thought of with bland regret and vexation. To oixlinary 
niorials, sober-niind«*d and respectable [)eople, such conduct 
as his >eems likt» lunacy. So <loes murder, when you fully 
reali/.e it, seem thus ; and yet men have learned to lake life 
almost without excitement. Somerville had perfectly habitu- 
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ate<l liimseir to liis cliosoii patli of wicke<lncs;j, and be walked 
in it as a inattor of (H)ur5ie, only vagin*ly conscious tliat it was 
unnatural and infamous. There are few sueh creatures as he 
in the reputable classes of American soci(»ty, but there ai*c 
many in the di>reputable. The New York police, at least, 
will und<'r.>tand nu*, when I say that he was simply a *Mancy 
man," who had Imm^u templeil and enabled by circumstances 
to carry his robberies and brutalities into an unaccustouKnl 
firde. Doubtless it was to his ''ambliuir habits that he owed 
much of his wicked coolness, for no other human experience, 
not even battle, ices a man like the vicissitudes of the gain- 
in;j^-talde. 

Wiihout answering his la>t brava<lo, I returned to the li- 
l>rary, where all now w:ts running an«l confusion, JIrs, 
AVe-tervelt and Mrs. Van Leer having both fainted. As 
soon as the latter caUiC fairly to her senses, she began to 
H»b and whimper unai»peasably, clinging close to her be- 
wiKhred husband, after her usual fa>hion when in trouble. 
**()h, that hateful, lying Somerville I " she gasped. ** Oh, 
what a liar he is ! Don't you belie »e a word he says, 
Henry. Don't let him say anything against me. He'll 
come and lie aUmt me now. Don't listen to him, Henry." 

** He ."^ha'nt say a word against you. What can he say, 
though ?" demanded the puzzled and excited man. '* What 
IS all this about ? What the devil does it mean, Jule ? " 

'*()h, Henry! you scare me. Oh! you shan't sjjeak to 
me so. Let's go away from here ; (!ome, let's go back to 
New York," she whined. '* I'm airaid of that hateful Som- 
orville. Oh I I'm afraid to stay lure." 

*• Come, come, don't tremble so, Jule ; keep a stiff upper 
lij», Jule," he rej»lied soothii»gly. " llui what is it all ? 
What is th<» meaning of this infernal row?" 

*' Mr. Somerville has betiu slandering Mrs. Westervelt," 
I whispered, seeing that there was no way of rpiieting him 
except by an (explanation. '' He has slandered her and in- 
sulted the whole family." 
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Both Ilonry and Robert leaned eagerly toward me, tlicir 
broad fixers re<ldening a?? the sen.-^e of insult erept tbrDUgli 
llii'ir lioavy intelleets ; and had Sonierville been there then, 
it is lik<'Iy that he would not have eseajwd w*ithout nial- 
!n*atinent that would have been next to murder. They 
had no time to speak, liowever, and scarcely time to com- 
|»r<*hcnd what I said, before their wretched cousin oiwiknl 
licr languid, anxious eyes uj>on us. 

'' Do you feel better, Kllen ?" asked her husband tenderly, 
lifliug her liead and putting water to her lips. " Don't be 
iVi«rhtcned. That rascal is ^^one." 

''Oli! is he?" slie moaned hopelessly. "Oh, but he 11 
come ba<*k again. I know him. He'll be sure to come 
bark. He'll tell you everything — worse than it is. I would 
ralluT ti*ll it all myself." 

** AVhat ! there is something then?" he exclaimed. "Oh! 
nothing wrong, Ellen ? Oh, Kllen ! you swore to me last 
niglil that there was nothing wrong." 

" AVe had better stcj) out," said I to the Van Leers, at the 
yAuui time retreating toward the door. 

AVith a decision which was so extraordinary in him, so out 
of character, that it seemed like a start of insanity, Mr. AVes- 
tcrvt'lt iunnrdiately closed and locked the door. ** No, no I** 
saitl he. '• Stay here, all of you. I wish you to hear every- 
thing, — cviMything ! This mystery is worse than the truth 
can possibly be." 

Staring at the pale miserable woman on the sofa, we stood 
thrn% a ."^ih^it, embarra<sed group, oidy less disquieted and 
di^^tresscd than she. 

*' Oh ! wait a minute," she said, crying. " Give me time 
to think. Oh! where shall I begin? I don't know what 
rm about." 

" What did you v;rite to him in those letters?" asked her 
husband. 

"Oh, yes — that was the beginning of it, I remember now. 
That was the way he first got me in his power, — by my let- 
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ter.*/' >he replied, talking slnii^rlit on througli her sobs and 
t^'jirs, ** I really don't know why I ever eanie to write to 
him; I ean't iniajiine how I eouM have been so imprudent; 
it hiLS all been like a wild infatuation. But, stop; I do Know 
very well what first made me write ; it is stmngc that 1 
should forget it. lie was my lawyer, you know; and so W(j 
liad to eorrespond. They were all bu>iness letters for ii long 
time ; but at hist I wrote souK'thing, 1 hardly know what, 
whieh he said plaeed me in his power ; and since then I 
never have been able to grt iree from him. Oh ! don't 
l«*ave me ; don't turn away from me ; you will kill me if 
you do. It is not what you think; no, not so bad as that; 
oh I do try to brlieve m«». I have never, never, never ibr- 
golten that I loved my husband better than any one el^e in 
the worhl. You bflieve that, dunt you, my dear?" And 
she ehispcil at his nervehiss hands with a humble, pitrous 
eagerness, and kissed them. " Do brli<*ve it, I beg of you, 
if vou don't wi>h to kill me outright. Do vou think that I 
could ever forget you, or our little boy ? Oh, never, never ! 
But I have* been so very wrelehed ; oh ! so very helpless and 
fnght<MHMl almost all tln^ whihi for the last four or five years. 
This man has [M*rseeuted me continually, and followed me 
everywluTe, thn?atenii»g ami tormenting me so that I have 
wished a great many times that I I'ould die. I am sure that 
he ought to be punished, either in this worhl or some other, 
for hunting down the very life of i\ [kkh" weak woman, never 
giving her an hour of pea(*e, always threatening and abusing 
her, although she never did him any harm. And it was all 
to extort money fmm me. Oh ! I hate him, I loathe him, 
and I have hated him ibr years, although he made me treat 
!iim so |K)litc'ly, an<l made me invite him here as if he was 
one of my best friends. I cannot be hajjpy Jis long us I think 
that I shall ever see his face ag:un. Oh I I cati never be 
happy any more." 

S!ie pressed her hands ag:iinst her eyes, and laid her head 
baek against the wall, sobbing as if her bosom woultl burst 
%vith its heavings. 
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" Is that the way your watches and laces and money 
went, Ellen? Did Somerville take them?" asked Henry 
Van Leer, 

"Yes, he took them. lie took my laces in New York, 
Then he took my watch and more laces about the time Mr. 
Fit/ Hugh came here. After that he took the emerald 
which I ^ave to Genevieve, but lost it, and Johnny Treat 
found it. Jly miniature, — he stole that, and sold the setting. 
II<» has taken a great many othcT things, iK'fore and sinw; 
and 1 never dared resist him, but only to beg for some of 
I hem. I have had to give him money too, — a great deal of 
it. He would have it, and made me sell my trinkets and 
clothes and sometimes bank-stocks to ^et it for liim." 

1 low could we believe all this, and yet not believe that she 
was terribly culpable? How could an innocent wife, such 
as >he as>erted herself to be, come so completely under the 
jiower of a man who wits not her relative, whose mere society 
was dang<'r and whose intimacy was |Hdlution ? Judging her 
by her own story, it seemed certain that she must have fallen 
I'rom the heavcMi of woman's purity. This woful conclusion 
was ]»resent, 1 believe, to all of us, and sunk dee|)er mo- 
mently into our miniLs, in spite of sorrow and sympathy and 
love for this unfortunate one, in spite of pity for ourselves. 
It did not, however, nerve any person to sfH.»ak an angry or 
accusing wonl, except Henry Van Leer. To his narrow, 
<lcshlv, matter-of-fact nature the hard inference was a hard 
truth, unilisguised, unrelieved by any of that delicate drajKTy 
of doubt an<l pity, which a more tender, imnginative mind 
would have thrown around it. He was the near bloo<l- 
relative of ilrs. Westervelt, also; and thus naturally felt 
her guilt as an insult to himself. Advancing close to his 
mis<?rable cousin, he laid one of his heavy hands on her 
and pushed her head back so as tti Icxik in her face, saying 
hoiirs<»lv, "Tell us the whole truth, Kllen. You have done 
xMueihing. What is it? Don't go on lying to us. Hy 
Heavens ! you shall let us know the whole truth." 
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"Oh, Ilcniy ! — Henry! have pity on me," she gJispe^l, 
shrinking away from his stern iaee. '*0h ! 1 emi't, — I eim't 
tell yon." 

" You >hall ! you shall ! " he shouteil. " Do you thuik wo 
have lio ri'^ht to know ? We have a ri^ht, I tell you ; and 
you >hall eon^e^s the whole, by Heavens! No more lies, 
Klh*n ! Von have lied to us enou;^h about the laces and 
jewels and those things." 

. 31 r. AVestervelt tried to speak, in defence of his wife, I 
believe ; but the words died on liLs white lips, and he turned 
away, groaning. 

"Henry, have mercy on me I'* she sobbed again. *' I 
cannot ..peak it — not before yon all — but 1 will tell you— 
1 will tell it in writing— only give me time to think." 

*' Time to think a lie I " respondetl \'an Leer furiously. 

'* No, no," >he said. " 1 will let you know the whole truth. 
1 promise — I pi*omise before Ctod, that you shall know every- 
thhig — only give me an hour to try and remember." 

'•Thai is enough, Ellen," said 3lr. Westervelt, putting out 
one trrmliling hand as if to protect her. " You shall have 
till to-morrow to think it all over. l>e quiet, Mr. Van Leer. 
This all'air concerns me more nearly than any otie eUe." 

He slrpprd to the door, unlocked it and walked unsteadily 
into the garden. We followed hhn its far as the hall and 
then separated, each one taking a dilferent way, as if we felt 
it im|>o.'^>ible to exchange a word or even to endure each 
otht»r's presence. Henry Van Leer halted to mutter son»e- 
thitig in the ear of 3Irs. Westervelt. I could not hear it, 
but it nni>t have been cruel, for she turned u|>on him like a 
creatmv. driven to tles])enition, and made this bitter retort, 
*' You had better l<K>k after your own wife ; I am imt the 
only woman who has been intimate with Mr. Somer- 
ville." 

'* Liar I w hat do you mean ? " he exclaimed, cptite beside 
himself with fury ; but she rn>hed olf without answenng, 
took refu''e in her room and locked heroelf in* 
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** Kllen ! Ellen ! " he shouted, following her close and 
Ijcating violently on the door. 

No answer, except a silence which streamed into his pres- 
ent mood like a breath of i>oison ; and after raving under it 
a niinnte, he went out to jmee the veranda with slow step 
and si(H)wling bix>w. I presume that he had never before 
ci»iipled tlie two facts, first that Somerville was a dissolute 
man, and secoiid that he had been much with Mrs. Van 
I^eer ; })Ut now they presented themselves in cruel brothcr- 
IhhuI, inextricable to his mind, armed with sharp suspicions 
which severed rapidly all the tendrils of faith which had 
hitherto bound him to his wife. If one of these women has 
fallen, he donbtU'ss said to himself, how can I be sure of the 
other? I believe that dull-mimled, c*oarse-natured iKH>ple 
are ran.'ly convinced by halves, or take up a new emotion 
cautiously. l{un your eye through the life of the less intel- 
lijzent classes, and you will be struck by the superior energy 
of their jUMjinlices, the extravagance of their likes and dis- 
likes, the lark of self-command in their expression of feeling. 
Van Leer was a gentleman in position and dress, but a clod- 
hopper in mental and moral cultiu'c. AVhen, iive minutes 
alter ^Irs. AVestervelt had (pn'tted him, he walked into the 
parlor and stood face to fact? with me, Uv was savag«*Iy jealous 
of that wife whom hitherto he had atlored and trusted so un- 
roervedlv. 

*' Vi\/. llu^h," said he, " what do you know alx)ut my wife 
an<l Soinervilh* ? " 

** Yt>ur wile and Somerville !" I returned, atlecting to mis- 
umlor-tand ; — **you mean your cousin and Somerville." 

*' I mean my wife,*' he repeated lojidly. " Have you seen 

her tlirtin;; with that scoundrel? Tell me that. Tell 

me, for (inifs sak<», Fitz IIu^'lu and put me out of my misery." 

*• You :ire erazy, my dear friend," 1 replied, with that charity 
which anv man\^ heart would h:?ve dicfateil. *' What cotilJ 
I see? I have sevii nothing but what has passed under your 
own ♦vr-i and in ]»resence of the familv." 
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At tliat moment the butterily came fliittoriiipj aixiuml tlie 
flame that was ready to s<M)n-h her. Jlrs. Van Leer ap- 
|K*are<! in the <lour\vay, ghmced snspieion.siy at mo, half 
turned away, stole a side look at her hu.shand, and finally 
walked up to him with a forced smile which was truly 
piteou.-'. As he watched her timorous movements, his large, 
brown eves dilaited, and he seemed to kindle within to a mas:» 
uf thn>l)hing pa-sion. 

** L<H)k licre ! ** said he. " I have heard about your tri- 
VCxw^ with that black^^uard. What docs it mean? AVliat 
have vou brcn tloin^? Ila?*' 

She llinched before him, as well she might, and really 
ItMiked like a most guilt v creature. lie extended his solid 
right hand and laid it on hiM* yielding shoulder, crushing 
liis lingers tlcrp into the gau/y boddic<', while he never re- 
moved his eves fron^ li<*rs. She trembled from head to fo<jt, 
and seeme«l to be upheld oidy by his grasp. 

*'()h n<*nry ! (lon't believe it," .-Ik; begged, when he shook 
lier to make her sp«'ak, '* I wouldn't — I woiddn't do wrong. 
Oh! belit^v** ;//<% Don't believe ////;/." 

"Him? Fitz Hugh ha>n't .sii«l anything against you. 
What have vou got to say for vourself? Come along." 

Seizing Iku* by the arm, he dragged her olF as if sh<» had 
been a child. 

*' Oh I don't, Henry. I didn't do anything. I wish I 
never had ^vrw INIr. Somrrvilh*. 1 wish I never liatl got 
niarrietl. Oh! I wish I was dead," were the last whimpers 
that I heard as he hurried her away. 

How ill the jKjor frivolous flirt lK»re the natural results of 
her coquetry! It was laughable, although I did not laugh, 
to comi)are her pitiable fright with the gay boiists which she 
had often nuule, as to how she would put her husband down 
if he should ever dare to be j«*alous. For every flirtation 
that he charged her with, she would acknowledge t^vo, s!ie 
said, and thus make herself out so horribly guilty, that, for 
the sake of his own peace of mind, he wouhl drop the subject 
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like a hornet's nest. Well, at last the hour of trial had 
<*oine ; aiul ^^he would have given her entire wardrobe to 
have it over. 

Not knowing precisely how far \ jui Leer's blind jealousy 
might carry him, 1 5ihould have been anxious about the silly 
woman, had I not soon heard her open her door and call, in 
a voice of weeping desperation, to JIary Westervelt. My 
little girl's dress rustled hastily along the h:dl ; and I whis- 
j)ered to myself, ** IJlessed are the pc.'acemakei's ! *' 

AVhen Mrs. Van Leer came down stairs again, she had 
lu'fu forgiven, although she was still a wonderfully anxious, 
meek, and sliamefaeiHl creature. How had iMirtness de- 
])art(Ml from her lips, and co(pietry from her eyes, and bntss 
from her lorehea*! I She was no nirity ; we meet just such 
people everywhere ; heroic as Don (Quixote, in galloping into 
dillieullies; uiiwarlike an«l hclph'ss as Sancho Panza, when 
the shock comes ; perlect i<leals in their own conceit of tact, 
readiness, ainl administrative talent ; but blown away like 
foam by the passion-breath of a truly stix)ng nature, whether 
[)hysieal or moral. 1 <lo not supi)Ose that they are downright 
liars, when they boast of wliat they will and can do, but 
ratlier that tliey are deceived by the vivacity of their animal 
spirits or the warmth of their imaginations. Vanity, too, is 
an in<M'ssanl eajolcr, who can make the deafest hear, and the 
most skeptical believe. How often have the cleverest of us 
beiMi pri*siia<letl by ln*r that we had really beaten our plough- 
shares into swords, and our pruning-h<M)ks into spears, only to 
find, wIh'u the battle commenced, that they were still but 
]>loughshares auil pruning-hooks, and that there was nothing 
fur MS to do but to run for it ! 

Weeks after this unhappy day I discovered that Mrs. Van 
Le<T, with the usual meaimess of a mond coward, had en- 
dc'avored to drag in the name of Mrs. Wcst<»rvelt between 
hers<'lf and her husband's anger. Necessarily our own ih*c- 
cadillo(3s look like molehills when we can exa*r«jenite the sins 
of our m'ijrhbors to mountains. Mrs. Westervelt and Mr. 
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S*«nerville ought to be jv^haineJ of tliemselves, she sakl. 
Oh ! it was a dreacHiil, drcadlul allair to be sure, and they 
both ou;^ht to be punished most severely ; and the worst of 
all was, how innoeent they had seemed all the while, so as to 
dreeive the very elert of virtue. How could his poor little 
wife know that Somerville wiis a bad miui, when that woman 
tln»re, who pret^ndi'd to Im» so knowing, and so good too, was 
intimate with him? Oh! they had both been too deep for 
everybody ; and she, his indiappy Jule, had been taken in 
like all the rest ; and now her husband wsts angry with her 
boeausc she was not cleverer than lu? was. lie had better 
settle with the guilty ours lirst, befon; he turned ui)on her, 
who Was jtist as much astonished and horror-struck by the 
ex|)osure as anybotly, Slu^ wished he had never brought 
lu'r to Seaeliir to stay with his ri'latives. She wished he ha<l 
nev<»r intrnducrd that hateful Somerville to her. She wished 
sl)e was d<»ad and safe in her grav<\ 

An horn* or two of this whining and coaxing brought Van 

Leer around so completely that he came out of the room 

furious at his cou>in for mali^^nin^ his wife, as well as for 

\ her other sup|K)sed iniipiities. He hiid wait for the unhappy 

/woman, and discovered her >t<,'aling into the library in search 

of writing nuiterials. 

'*Kllen! " he called in a brutal tone, "I've just one piece 
of ailviee to give you. Make away with yourself and done 
with it." 

Till*. savag<! remark may have struck, not only on the woe 
in her heart, but on some terrible pur|M)se that was blindly 
forming there, for she turned from him with a shriek and 
rushed back to her room. 

AVho can tell of the agcmy that was ena<*ted in that cham- 
ber? What bhK)dy sweat came from that poor soul in her 
hopeless Gelhs«»maiie, sufleriiig selti««ihly, thanklessly, for her 
own ^iiis, and not generously, sup)K»rtably, for the sins of 
others ! Two or three times she ealled Willie in then* and 
held him in Iht lai>, crvinir ; but the child soim befrjr^-d his 
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way out, dismayed by a grief so violent. On the rest of us 
shr kept the door loeked all that day and the night following. 
Whoever si)oke to her, she would make no reply, except to 
b<*g in a low voice, whieh sounded strangely unearthly 
through the panneli», that she might be left alone a little 
longer. All this time, of couise, I did not once see her; 
but I continually imagined her sitting at her table and land- 
ing over her dreary task of confession ; now covering her 
iace and trying to strangle her sobs with her trembling 
hands ; then again dipping the cruel pen into her heart and 
writing on. Hours when all was innocence and happiness; 
hours when temptation had come, but resistance was still 
possible ; one fatal hour in which the sin was stricken de<»p 
into her soul like a barbed anx>w ; then amazement, shame, 
l(»rror, nMUorse, and all tlie fii-st convulsive agony of crime; 
tlien a weary wandering from sorrow to sorrow, driven on by 
a demon in human form; all must be called up, must be 
nulured anew, must be toM, if that were j)ossible. Do you 
ivinemb(»r the gloom and dismay which you felt the first time 
it happ<MUMl to you, then a little child, perhaps, to pass a day 
in a liouse where laid the corpse of some one whom you well 
knew ? It was with nearly the same feeling that I thought 
of that room and of tlie living death whieh was within it. 

What a sullen and i'licMM-Icss night it seemed to ns, not- 
withstanding tin* gay chirj) of the crickets, the tender whis- 
j)er of the south wind, the great shimmer of the Sound, and 
the lofty n»snrrection of the host of Heaven ! Yet I 1k»- 
• li<*ve that all of us slept somewhat, for we were quite worn 

! out bv twenty-four hours of fearful excitement; and slumlKJr 
will coine- to utter weariness, even though pain watches with 
it and death stands knocking at the door. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



V,'"i^'; LKEP came lo nio so Into tliat, a* n poiiscfuienw', it 

^'^y^-' I-ll mi^ lalv, or ;it I.-ast lan-r limn I cxim-tIi-iI. It 

' Willi iirsirlv sevi'ii oVIm-k. when, poinjr tlown xtiiin), 

1 r..iih<l Mr. nn-l 'Mrs. V:iii I r, Mary, and fl.n.-vicve in 

Ui.- \,Mhv, all sil.-ul, aixl ^lanin^' ah^lni.-tr.lly out .jf .lifli-iviit 
wiiiiluws, a-i I liavi' "i-t-ii cnizy in(i|il(' in Innalte iisyhnns. 
I IkkI jiiM in<|iiir<-.l H.r Mr. \Vr>t.-iv.]t. an<1 !faiii.-.l I'l.nl In; 
had iiol ji't Imtii sn'n, wli.ii lie walkid >I.iwh' inlo llie nxim. 
nnawaiv of ii-. Iiis li-ad Ik-mI. Iiis Iian.ls nn.'on's.-toii^h- cninii.. 
liri^ a inannx-i-iiX. AVIi.ii I >|>.>k.- to him ho l.H.uil n|. with 
a ritari, and mnndihil .-oiiH'tltiit>; whii'li wa-i duiihllcss nirunt 
i'or (JiKKl-iimriiing. Pnsciiily he (hfw tliu mil of jiap'T 
rr..tu hrhiod him, sh.H.k his iuad sadly, sank into a .haJi-. |.ut 
on his -[Hi'taclcs/.iral hv^iaii to iM-rn^i; llio MTawli-<l, l)lulti'd 
jKi^rs will) a >i.-k<-[nnf; l.H.k of Ii-nnhl... 

" li is viTy had." Ill' >at<l al last, >hakin<; his head ngain ;■ 
"vi-ryhail iiiik-cd ; lail not so had as it ini<;ht have hci-n j 
lii>( so Iiail as some of ns llioiight. Jlary, lias any ono sci'n 
Mrs. W.si.TV.-lt?" 

*• I hclicvi' not, |ia|ia." >he ropllcd ; iiml all of ns n-|ii'atpd 
"Xii," ill snert'sMoii. 

" I \in\t- knoi-ki-d «t Imr d(y>r, hnt shf did not aiiswiT," 
caid ho. ■• I pnitixjso sIio is ns1('«>[i, — worn out, — jumr 
ditid!" 
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It was toiii'lung to liear the tone of kindness, unaffecte«l, 
and, as it were, unconscious, witli which he spoke of her. 

** Well," Im* resumed, after another glance at the manu- 
script, ** here is the whole story. It is a very bad one, but 
not the worst, — thank Heaven, not the worst ! I will read it 
to you. You must all hear it." 

Mary quietly locrked the doors, and we sat down around 
him. 

'* My dear husband," lie began, but his voice faltered 
weakly among the words, and sank helpless,* soundless over 
the last, the tenderest. He sought to recall his inanhooil; 
h<* matle an unavailing struggle with his heart, that was psun* 
ful to l)eh(»M ; and then, with a look at us which said, Yoii 
S(^e that I cannot do it, he mutely handed "me the pai>er. 1 
t(»ok tlie tear-stained, blurred, almost illegible pages, and n*a«l 
aloud this sorrowful tale of weakness, crime, and retribution. 

*'My i>i:au HirsnAxn: — 

" I wish you in the first place to believe that I love yoi 
from the bottom of my heart, and that never, never since oui 
marriage have I been unfaithful to you in deed or tliought 
I declare this to you most solemnly, as if with my dyin< 
breath ; and I will repeat it to you at tlie last great day; am 
(lod knows that it is the truth. Do not, I beg of you, believe 
one word that Mr. Soinerville may say against my honor a 
a wile, 1 have >ins enouirh to answer for, but not that one. 

** To uMiVit you forgive me, or at least pity me a little, ! 
will tell you how I came under this wi(?kcd man's inlhienct? 
I <ommitled a great crime, indeed, but uot such a crime a 
yon suspect. You rem(»mber that my old uncle, Jacob C 
Van Leer, >upported me from the time my iKirents died, in 
trodueed im* into soeietv, dressed me handsomely, gave ]»;ir 
lii's for m<', and took me to all the watering-places. AVhil 
he livt'd, 1 was (piiti* a belle, very gay and very fashionable 
Alas! it was this which ruined me. If I had not lovetl dn's 
so, if I had imt Iwen so ambitious to move in the first soci«rtj 
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I might have been u liappy woman now, instead of a most 
wretcliccl one. 

" Kveryliody said, and I always supposed, that, a-^ my 
nncle had no children, and I had no paivnt<, he would leine 
all his money to me, who had lived with him so h>ng, and 
hnu, as it were, his daughtir. He had no other natural 
luir, except my cou>ins, Henry and liohert, and he knew 
that th(*y were very rich already. l*ut at last I learned that 
hi* was anxious to keep his j>n»p<*rty in the name, and meant 
to give it all to my cousins, only leaving me the interest of 
ten thousand ilollars until I should get married. It was ]Mr. 
SomerviHc hinistdf v.ho told me that such a will had been 
made. Mr. Somerville came to know about it, because he 
was the junior p!irtner of Mr. Longbill, my uncle's lawyer, 
and hclp<'d to draught the papers. lie was a very fa>hiou- 
able, >howy luan then, as he is now, and pretended to be a 
gH'al friend of mine. His friendshii? began during my first 
scasou at Saratoga, when he was excessively struck by my 
waltzing. You remember, my dear husband, how foud I was 
(►f v.ahzing when you fu>t knew me. Oh, me I I shall never 
waltz any more. l>ut I was speaking of ^Ir. Sonn'rville, aiul 
of what he told me about the will. It made me very niidau- 
ehi»ly and perhaps angry. I knew that I could not movti 
suitably in society on ^ix or .^{iww luunlred a y<'ar. It 
secmeil wry cruel of luy un<.*le thus to blight my prospects, 
opecially after he had led me to entertain such expcctati(»ns. 
If my cou>ins had neede<l it, I would not have cared so much 
about it ; but it was too bail to cut me uiY so, merely to keep 
the money in the name of Van Leer." 

" AVhy, she's crazy," broke in Henry. '' She wasn't cut 
otV; nothing of the sort. What in Heaven's name does she 
mean ? " 

Mr. '\Ve^lervclt turned a vacant eye on him and then 
pointed to me. I contimied from the manuscript. 

** Mr. Somervilhr often told nni so, in a manner that seemed 
very friendly then, although I am sure now that it was for 
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no good. Oh ! he has always been too deep for me, and too 

wicked. He was quite fnMiuent in his calls about this time, 

and repeatedly made me presents of bouquets, and I occa- 

I sioiially wondered if he Iiad any siTJous intentions. But he 

said nothing very remarkable until a little while after Mr. 

Lon;(bill died. Then Ik* told ine that now he was the man- 

; ager of my uncle's estate, and that there was nothing in the 

world to prevent me from having the will altered. I told 

hiin that I was ashamed to speak to my uncle about it. He 

' laup:hed at me, said that 1 was very innocent, and talked a 

i long time in a strange, joking way before I could understand 

him. At lust I saw that what he meant was to have a will 

• forgetl which should give me all tlu; property. Oh, my dear 

j husband, I want that you should do me justice, and believe 

I that at llrst I was horror-struck at this dishonest and wicked 

l)ro|M><ition. I told ^I.r. Somerville that I would not think 

of it for a minute. But, oh ! I did think of it night and day; 

so troiililed by it, that sometinuis I could Iianlly eat or sleep ; 

so tempted that I could not get rid of the idea even in my 

pleasantest parties. At last, when Mr. Somerville urged the 

plan lor p<Th:ips the twentieth time, I half consented." 

• '*()h, the devil ! " ex^laimed Henry Van Leer. " I begin 

j to understaml. The will was a false one, eh? I say, Kobert, 

— well, never mind ; — 1*11 tell you another time. Go on, 

\ ' Mv, Fit/ Hugh." 

'' Yes, go on," said Robert, excitedly. " You dry up, 

I ' Henry. AVhat's the use interrupting so ! " 

I ! ** Oil, my Inisband ! " the manuscri|»t continued, " do not, 

1 beg of you, tell my cousins how much I have wronged 

them, unless you must. I am obliged to tell you, but they 

\ nrcd ni!ver hear of it, surely ; and then, you know, they do 

\ i not want the money. It was wrong to cheat them out of it, 

; ' but thev did not feel the loss of it." 

\\ ''\i must all go back," sf)oke out Mary, in such a firm, 

[ I iTni)erative voice as I had never before lieaixl from her. 

U ** Indeed, we cannot keep it." 
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*". Not a bit of it ! " cTied liobert, furiously. " I won't 
touch the first nnl." 

*• IMoiise ^o oil/* wiid I\Ir. AVcstervelt, languidly, and I 
continiird. 

*' Well, when I had consented, 3Ir. Soniervillc brought me 
a fal.-e will, all conijilete, with a signature like ray uncle's 
and sevenil others of witnes>es. Nothing was left out but 
the dale, which he said must not be added till mv uncle died. 
AVhetlHM" he wrote the ]»ai)(?r himself or hired some other 
person to do it, I do not k!iow, for he never told me, and he 
c(»uM imitate; every sort of handwriting. The will gave me 
all my uncle's property, except a thousand dollars a-piece to 
my coii>ins." ("That's so," muttered Henry.) "Mr. Somer- 
vilK' >howed it to me once?, and then I «lid not see it again for 
more than a year; that is, not till my uncle wa> dying. Then 
he bmiight me th«» real w ill (though I don't kiiow how he got 
liohl of ii) and the false one with it, and made me read them 
over. I pH'tended to do it, but I hardly saw one word that 
was in them, I was crying so at the thought of my poor old 
uncle and of mv own wickedness. 

" * Ni»w,' saitl h«*, when I handed them back to him, * burn 
the one that you dishke.' » 

** ' Give me the false one, then,' said I. * I can't burn the 
other. I won't do it. It is too wicked.* 

" He tossed me one of them, and I threw it into the grate 
Avithout lookiuiT at it. 

"' There/ >aiil he ; 'there goes the true will; it was the 
true will I t^jive von.' 

" I jumped to save it, but it was already half burned. 
Then 1 tl'.rcatened to run up stairs and confess the.wlude to 
r y uncle ; but it seemed too late, he was so near death ; and, 
finally, I dared nut do it. AVhile I was still wringing my 
liands and walkin«jr about the room in a frii'ht, Mr. Somer- 
ville dcmandi'd my signature to a paper promising to pay 
him ten thousand dollars when 1 came into possession of my 
uncle's prop<'rty. I signe«l it, becau>e he threatened to ex- 
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pose me if I did not, and because I was in such a peq>lcxilj 
that I did not know what to do. The moment he had mj 
n:unt\ he took both the papers and liurried off. I supp(»>c 
that he went to put the false will in place of the old one be- 
fore any one slioidd discover its absence ; but I do not know, 
for lie never told me anything about it, and I cannot even 
guess Iiow he- got at my uncle's private pa|>crs. Perhaps it 
was half an hour afterwaiil, though it seemed a wliole day, 
that a servant came to tell me that uncle was suddenly 
worst*, and would only live a few miinites. I ran up to the 
nxjin crying, and fainted away by th(; bedside. Oh, my hu^ 
band ! I was rt'ally very much to be pitied, notwitlistandiiig 
that I was such a "juiltv tool of a wicked man." 

" Poor Nelly ! " Henry Van Leer muttered, perhaps un- 
awares to himself. 

^*' Why, go(Kl Lord ! we would have given her the 
moiu^v " exclaimed Robert. " Good Lord ! we wouldn't 
have tak<*n the first dollar fi-om her." 

'* Please to continue," said Mr. Westervelt, again, without 
seeming to notice the Van Leers. 

** And now, my dear husband," I read on, "you understand 
the whole. Now you can see how I came under the influ- 
enct? of Mr. Somerville, and never could break away from 
him, no, not even when you commanded me to do so. Mucli 
as 1 have loved you, — and I fat re loved you dearly, — I daix'd 
<|narrel with you sooner than with him. Oh ! that man ha-- 
been the t<*rror and anguish of my life. I have feared him 
day ami night, j)resent and absent. I have hated him, to^» 
as I never thought I could hate any of my fellow-creatures, 
lie made me wicked, and he has k(»pt me wicked. How often 
when I was the belle of the evening, when I was laughin;; 
and dancing as though I was too gay to think, have 1 envici 
the homeliest aiul most uimoticed woman present, if I saw f 
look of i)ure, sinle>s happiness in her face ! How willinglj 
and joyfully would I have given up my ill-gotten weahli, if] 
could have regained my old innocence ! But, you see, il 
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could not he. If I n»si{^e<l it to my cousins, I must tell liow 
I c;im<; by it. So I Ii:ul to kcM»p my money, and it was a 
perpetual toruuMit. 

'' I paid 3Ir. Somn'vill<» liis ton thousand dollars. What 
1m» did was worlli that, it* I had really cared to have him do 
it. Hut that was only tlu^ beginnin*^ of his extortions. He 
sjM'nt his money on bad women, or gambled it away, in a few 
months, and then he demanded more, tlirt*atening to show me 
up if I n»l'u>ed. 1 thought that he was as guilty as I, but I 
knew that he was far niore n*ekh*ss, and 1 did not (h\re to 
make hiui d«*>perat«'. Ah hough I was worth fitly thousand 
ilollars, I had to economize eloselv, in order to meet the cheeks 
In* ijrew on m<^ lie sp<'nt nearly all my incom(» one yt*ar, 
and matle me use part ot* my capital for my own su[)port. At 
last, my dear husband, yi)U addressed me, and I aeeepted 
you. 1 hoped that your |M>sition and character wouhl be^ a 
d<*fenee to me, and keep otf this villain, who so toj'tured and 
robbed me. Ihit li(» wa^ too cunning ainl too desperate to be 
beaten. During all oin* engagement, yes, and during all our 
marrii*d lite, in Am(*rica and in Kuro])e, he has haunted, 
plaguc<l, territied, and phmdered me. 1 have wondered a 
thtMisand times that vou never saw iiUo our miserable secret. 
IIow coidd you help seeing that I hated this man, and yet 
dreaded him so that I did not dare to sav that 1 hated him !" 

Mr. Westervelt iiUerrupted the n^ailing with a groan, but 
made no remark. The Van Leers nniltered half audible 
maledictions. 

** Lt*t me tell you soint* |»artieular things that he has done," 
the narrative went on. '* You will hardly bidieve that a man, 
wluj is so jMilite and graceful as he is in society, can be guilty 
of sueh nngenth'inaidiiu^ss and cruelty to a woman ; but, so 
sure as I live, and (lod lives, all that I am going to tell you 
l^ the sacredest truth. lie has often pretended to be in love 
with me, and has made me such proposals that I am ashamed 
to tell them, and wouhl oidy stop urging the subject when I 
wouM give him money. Then, if I had nothing for him, ho 
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would rob ine to my face. Once he took my watch, although 
I lM'jrgt*(l and cried to have him spare it, because it w:i3 left 
ine by my mother when I was a little piri. Al\er that he 
often carried olf my jewelry and laces, sometimes before my 
eyes and sometime::) secretly, lie frequently threatened to 
be tlie d«»ath of me, swore at me, and called me the vilest 
names, all to make me furnish him money." 

31 r. *\Vestt»rvelt grojmed again here, while the Van Leers 
cursed loudly and furiously. 

'' At hist, he began to strike me ; yes, as true as God lives, 
to strike me." 

" Is tlie man a beast ? " roared Henry Van Leer. " I 
swear, 1*11 kill him. But, go on. Let's hear. Let's hear 
the whole of it. ril lini.sh him ;— HI " 

*• It was just l>efore we went to Kurope, that he first struck 
m(^," I read. " I had not at^on him for a long while, exci»pt 
by aeeiilent at a l>arty, and then only to say Good-evening. 
Sinnetimes lu* would leave me alone in this way, when he got 
plenty of money fnmi other sources ; and then I would get 
heart again, go into society, and try to be happy, as I was 
before. You must remember, my dear husband, how I use<l 
to diller in this respect at difierent times. You must remem- 
ber how cheerful and sociable I bifcamo during that whole 
year when he was absent in Kunipe, just before our own 
tour. Did yim ever see me lively and happy when he was 
about ? Now vou know the rejt-Jon. 

" AA'ell, when he returne<l, I was anxious to be away, and 
teased you into going abroad. I tried to keep the affiur a 
secret, but he heard of it. AVhile we were staying at the 
Millionaire Hotel, m New York, he saw me in the jwissjige, 
followed me into my room, told me to hush my noise when I 
oiVered to call the servants, and d«»manded money. As I saiil 
that I had none, he put his hand in my dress pocket, and then 
rummaged my drawers until he found my ]K>rte-monnaie and 
three bracelets. Tht^ bracelets were valuable, — one a dia- 
mond, — and the jiorle-monnaie contained aWit tifty dollars. 
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Thru he presented a draft for five hundred dollars, and told 
nie to 8ign it, I refused. lie locked the door, and began to 
eurse ine. I 8till refused, and tried to get at the bell. lie 
slrurk my hands three or four times, and finally struck me in 
the face. I screjuned, but no one heard me, and he stnn'k 
nif ajj^ain, and pulled my hair, initil I promised to be still. 
At last he sai<l he wouM go away if I would sign a dnift for 
two hundred and fifty donai*s. You will not wonder that I 
did so." 

I ucmhI not repeat the running comments of the Van Leers ; 
tlu'y were freciuent and pn)fanr at this stage of the story, 

" Father, ought we to hear all this ? " aske<l Mary, 

**Siav,*' saiil he. ** You mu>t hear it all. It will be a 
Icssou to you. Oh, what a lesson I " 

** You know how soon he followed us to Europe," the con- 
fession went on. " You know how he stuck by us at Paris, 
mn\ again at Florence, until I persuade<l you away from both 
those beautiful places before we had half seen ♦hem. You 
could not imagim* i\ion wliy I was so unreasonable and obstinate. 
In Kun»[)e, he repeatedly robbed me ; re|»eatedly threatened 
and cursed and struck me. 1 used to make the girls wear 
my best hu'es, and ktM'p my ji*welry in their trunks, so that 
hi* could not possibly get at them. Fin:dly, he threatened 
H> violently that he wouhl ruin me, and send me to Sing 
Sing, that I sohl nearly half my ornaments, and gave him the 
moaev, which was alK>ut fifteen hmi<lred francs. At Florence, 
when I met him at the (irand Ducal ball, he trie<l to make 
me give him a drall on my bankers, at home, for two thou- 
sanil iloUars, pn)mising to h*t me entirely alone in fut;ire, if I 
would do so. When I refu>ed, he sai<l that I should learn 
his venireancc as s(Mm as I jcot to America. That was the 
la^i time I saw him in Kuri>pe. 

" In a fortnight after we reached home he reapjK'ared, and 
roblnMl me of my Neapolitan corals. They were not marked; 
—I nev«'r had my name on things now ; — I was afraid he 
woidd j>ledge them, ami then a name would have diseov- 
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ered all. It was a constant wonder to me that you never 
j found out how my valuables disappeared, and why I wore so 
little lace and jewelry, when before I wore such a quantity. 
} Oh, I hav(» had to tell you so many falsehoo<ls ! I do most 
; humbly and earnestly ask your pardon fur them. You see 
\ how wivtchedly I was forced to lie. 

*' It was after we returned from Europe that Mr. Somer- 
vilU? b(»;ran to i)ut advertisements in the secret column of the 
New York Tattler, lie addressed me by the name of Jose- 
phine, a»!<l si^iunl himself Rudolph. Sometimes he demanded 
money in tliis way, sometimes threatened me with ex|K>sure, 
and sometimes ordered me to meet him in this or that jKirt 
of the city, which was often a very low quarter. Perhaps 
these advertisements were the revenge that he 8poke of in 
I'Moreiiee. At all events, they used to frighten me drt»adfully, 
they seemed so jniblic, and so easily understood. Yet I sub- 
scribed for the Tattler, and always felt wretchedly when it 
faile<l, for fear that I shoula miss seeing his advertisements 
and so he would get furious, and expose me. • 

'* I soon found that I could not enjoy myself in New York 
society, because he wjis always there, and always ready to 
torment mcs That was the n»ason that I bought thisTSeacliff 
house, and chose to live in the country, when, as you know, 
I hate country life. But he followed us up here as soon a^ 
summer camc% and recommenced his old i)ersecutions, becom- 
ing more and more violent as I gi^ew inxirer and k»ss able to 
satisfy him. I think that he has robbed me, all together, of 
about U'U thousand dollars, besides the first sum that I gave 
him. All this I liad to conceal, as well as I could, bv silence 
anil lying. Then no sooner hr.d I covchmI up one loss in a 
maimer, than he woidd come for more money, and I would 
have to liiid it or en<lure everything. 

**Thi;re is <me thinj' that I want Marv should know. A 
littlii whiU? a/o he tohl nn? that he reallv beKH^ved I was run- 
ning low, and that he was going to look elsewhere fur money, 
in? said that he should marrv one of the girls, because he 
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f »lt &{\w that, if he was once connected with the family, he 
c*oiiKl attack AVrstcrvch, senior, to a<lvantage, and grt at least 
n liundrod tliousand dollars out of him. lie said that he 
should clioose Mary, and that I iiuist help him hy intluencinp^ 
* lier in liis favor, and hv savin*' thing's aijainst Mr. Fitz Ilu'ih, 
who was the oidy person that he feared as a rival. I heg^j^ed 
tluit he would not do it ; for I loved Jfary too well to wish 
her married to such a had, cni<d man ; but lie insisted so, 
and thn*atened me so, that at last I promised to do just as he 
ordered. I never did, however ; on tlie contrary, I said what 
1 onld to i)rejudice Mary against him ; yes, my hnshand, 
I even risked discovery to keej> her out of his power. I 
want you to tell Mary this, so that she may not hate and 
de>pise ni<; utterly. 

*' I have lost very little jewelry, this summer, because I 
had little to lose. ^ly Geneva watch, my Paris bracelet, my 
miniature, and some laces, are all that he has got from me. 
lie took an emenild which I Iiad given to Jenny, but lost it, 
ami .Tnhuny Tn»at brought it back. Tlie girls will see now 
whv 1 have been so free of mv ornaments. But I have l>oen 
r»Mig<*d to give him about four hundred and fifW dollars since 
la^^t .Tune, and I have suflen*d such treatment as has almost 
driven im* crazy. Oh, my husband, how is it possible that 
vou coul<l not see how misenible I was, and whv I was so 
miserable I But you have been away a great deal, and when 
vou were at home vou were full of vour business. A great 
many times I liave been on the point of telling you every- 
thing, but I dared not, an<l how could I <lare ? Twice I have 
bought i>oison, and sat looking at it fcir liours, trying to get 
eouraixe to take it, and then have thrown it awav, with a 
sc'ream, Imhuiusc I came so near doing it. Very otlen, too, I 
' have taken the dagger which you Ixaight at Nnples, when 
y<»u thought of trav«*Hing in Sieily, and held it to my heart 
till I felt as if I should have fainted. 

** Pity me, my d?ar husban<l, and try to forgive me. That 
is all I a>k, and more than I dtts<irve. I am not wortliy of 
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your aflTection, not worthy of Laving been your wife, not 
worthy of being the mother of our dear little boy. But oh, 
in the name of Heaven, pity me and do not curse me. It 
will 1)0 hard for you, iHjrhaps." ('* No, not hard,'* murmured 
jNIr. Westervelt.) *' I make you very unliappy ; almost as 
unliappy as I am. But you have a kind heart. You will isee 
me -onee moi-e befoiv I die, will you not ? After that I will 
ask you for noihin*;^ farther. 

** I have told you all now tliat you need know. I have 
confessed all my guih. There is nothing eke to tell ^— I 
.swear it as belbre my God. 

" Your uidiappy wife, 

<* Ellkx Westeuvelt.*' 

Mr. Wcstorvelt did not look up when I ended. He sat 
still, his chin on his liosom, his eyes on the floor, his hands 
folded, an image of ([uiescent, heli)less sufl'ering. Mary rose 
up, the iirmest and bravest of the two sisters, notwithstanding 
her inl>orn gentleness, and, putting her arm ai^oiind Gene- 
vi(»ve's waist, led her out of the room. Mrs. Van Li»er fol- 
lowed, sullieiently pale and cast down for decency, but not by 
any means the cheerless creature that ^he had been at this 
time the day before, and perhaps dis[)osed to tlmnk God on 
tlu.' whole that she wjus not as other women. It is a matter 
of much satisfaction and gnititude with me to observe how 
JKToirally most of* us endure the misfortunes of other iHH)ide. 
What would become of th(» human race if we really lovetl 
oiH' iieighl>ors as ourselves ? It would die of a broken heart 
before m;xt Christmius, Heavttn be praised for that great 
conservative quality, that salvatory instinct, that Iwneficent 
though uiibeautiful virtue, so absurdly abused by well-mean- 
ing but short-sight<»4l theologians and philanthrojiists, the 
Chanty that begins at home ! I will not attempt to deny, 
however, that I\Irs. Van Leer may have been somewhat 
over-zealous, and, :ts it were, superstitious in her devotion to 
this particular grace. 
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" Mr. Westerv«»lt, now don't say a word about that money, 
blurted lv4)b«'rt. '* Don't you offar it, sir, 1 slian't toucli it. 

'* Nor I, oitlnT," added his brollier. *' Not a dolhir." 

*• l)ut that's very little," resumed Robert. "That's a small 
atfair. As to tlie — the — well, the shame of it, I don't know 
what to say. It's a hard case ibr you, Mr. Westervelt. It's 
a hard case for us, too. She's our cousin as well as your 
wife. We must bear and help bear." 

" YeV' >ai*l Henry; "That's very true, Bob. Mr. Wes- 
tervelt and we must stand by eaeh other." 

" Gentlem<*n, I thank you for your kindness," replied Mr. 
Westervelt, seemin;^ to start all at once into a consciousness 
of the conver>ation. " Hut I cannot keej) this property. It 
is all yours. I shall repay you, as soon as I can, the ])ortioii 
that has been s<iuandered and the interest. As to my shame, 
I will endure that as well as G^hI will help me to do." 

It is astonishing: how little the lachrymal jjhmds are used 
by men of lh<» An^l«> Saxon breed. ^lasculine weeping 
seems to have been ipiite, respeetable in chissic days ; Socrates 
was considere<l litthj beuer than a fixd for not crvini' before 
bis ju<l;res ; Cicero had no hesitation alK)ut wetting the manly 
toga and the senatorial rostrum with pathetic gushings; and, 
jxenerallv, the heroes and sai^es of those times were what we 
should call a womanish lot in this particular of whimpering. 
As for tlu* mcKlerns of other ra<*es than ours, they blubl>er co- 
piously without <listin<'tiou of sex. I shall never forget my 
astonishment when I first saw a moustached Frenchman, who 
iloubth'ss would not have hesitated, at the eonnnand of honor, 
to fight a duel or charge a battery, burst into public teal's in 
broad ncMUMlay. Hut Imtc was this timid, sensitive, fragile 
man, no hero, the farthest from it j»ossible, sitting dry-eyed in 
his dungeon of soiTows, and mer<?ly showing a few nervous 
twitches of tli(? month and hands as Giant Despair tin'n<»d the 
invisible thumb-screws. I had seen him weep, indeed, but it 
was with me alone, once only, and tlh'n no more. 

To all the generous urg<mcies and exi>ostulations of the 
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Van I/Oers on the prop(»rly qnoslion, he retumetl no nnftwcr 
hut n nuHiotonoiiH shakin*^ of the hiuid, and at last beirs^^d 
them, with some little iKM»vislinoss, to drop the subject. 

" AVell, sir, wait a whih*, tht»n, and tliink of it," observtnl 
Henry. " Hut we nuist finish tliis Somerville, Bob,*' he 
added, eK*nching liis weighty fist. 

** Yes, we must," returm;d KoWrt. ** I'll try that. I can 
devote my life to that. I've nothing else to do ; nothing else 
j)artieuhir.to live for." 

Mr. AVestervelt left the lihrary silently ; and after waiting 
a moment to l(»t him escape us if he wislu^d, we followed his 
example. lie went with slow, tremhling steps to his wife's 
riM)in, and called softly '* Kllen ! " The key turned, the d*ior 
open<'d a litth^ way, there was a sound as of some one knt»el- 
ing, a sohl>ing whispcT, and he entere<l. AVhat words pa<>iMl 
in that ehamhcr during the next half hour I partially know, 
but may not n»|>eat, heeause they are set apart, and, :ts it 
were, sanetiticd by grief and forgiveness, — grief the most un- 
eomfortt'd and forgiveness the most tender. 

The Van L(M'rs w(*re now for diiving over to Kcx'kfonl 
an<l breaking Somervill(»'s bones witliout farther delay ; but 
to this attractive j)lan of action I ohjceted for fear that it 
might result in unv<»iling th(^ mystery. ^luch as SomerviHe 
d<'serv<?d to writhe* imder some sevens and inunediate punish- 
ment, it seemed best to defer that pressing justice, rsit her than 
make tin* W<*>terv<.'lts th*^ butt of a county's scandal in tin? 
very moment that their calamity had fallen upon them. It 
cost much reasoning and persua^^ion to wheeclle the brothers 
from a ven^reance so conjjenial to tlu»ir muscular natures; 
but at last they ajrreed to h'ave the villain for that dav in 
p(»ace, — the peace, we hoped, of unc(»rtain terrors and re- 
morse, — the peace of demons and the lost. 

During the remainder of the day Mrs. Westervelt kept 
herself seciuded, allowing no one to enter her room but her 
husband and Willi<». Toward evening ]SIr. Westervelt came 
to me with a disturl)e<l lo4»k, in which I thought I saw the 
workings of some new trouble. 
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** I am afmid that my wife — I am afraid that she i8 losing 
her iniiitl," he wliisjpereil. " She talks very strangely this 
aft<Tn<M)ii. I hapiKMied to alhule to that dreadful paper again. 
SIk* denied that she had made any eonfes^ion ; denied that 
>he knrw a per-on hy the name of Somerville ; said it was a 
very odd name, and burst out laughing at it, "What do you 
think of that, Jlr. Fitz Hugh ? Very singuhir, — very ab- 
normal, — i>n*t it ? I wish you eould see her, but she won't 
allow it." 

" A physician," I suggested. " Send to Koekford immedi- 
ately;' 

" I wc»uld — I would," he began, and hesitated. " I5ut, you 
know — she might say something — might rave about the truth. 
Wi'll, never mind ; ihey would call it raving ; would think 
nothin<^ of it. I will send instantly." 

I le sent ; tin* doctor came ; pronounced her sane. Mr. 
AVestervi'lt shook his head sailly, and whis|>ered to me that it 
was only a luci<l niomi^nt. lie watched her constantly, and 
would not sutler Millie to be ahme with her, although she 
entreaiecl it with tears, saying that now he was the only crea- 
ture in the world who did not <lespise and hate her. It wjis 
eight oVhn'k in th<» evening when the doctor went away. The 
day ha«l i»a<sed in a sort of stupor, without action and without 
n'solve ; wi» had done nothing with Somerville, nor had we 
(h'cided what to do with him, nor what to do with 3Irs. AVes- 
tervelt, nor what to do with ourselves. In the mean time 
destmy was .shaping such an end of all, such a punishment 
for the guilty man, such a re>t for the wretched woman, as 
we couhl not have fashioned short of crime. 

During the evening, Jlr. Westcrvelt became more firmly 
convinced that his wife's mind had given way. A portion of 
her conversation, which he repeated to me, was the very 
rotlomontade and p<*rplexity of madn<?ss. Does it seem 
strangle to anv one*, does it set»m incr<*dible that she should 
now break down suddenly under her guilty conscience, when 
she had borne it for years so steadily and without any visi de 
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hij^s of great anguish ? That pitiless analyst of humanity, 
Thackeray, observe!*, in effect at least, that discovery is tlic 
fang which oi\enest introduces the jwison, remorse. Tlie 
satire is ]X)iuted, and barbed also, cutting deep and sticking 
fast in the sore of ignoble cowardice which in one form or 
another so i*oninionly infects our mond nature ; and although 
there may be many sincere souls who need no other tonnoiit 
than their own sharp consciences, yet do I fear that the most 
of us can 8lc(»p with a certain miserable admness in sin, 
until a strengtli from without stings us. Besides, ccmsidt^ 
how weakened the mind must become by long struggle to 
hiih^ guilt ; day by day^ insensibly, it fails and grows tow- 
ard decay ; at last the shock of discovery crushes it at a 
bl<»w, 

AVhen we retired late in the evening, Mr. Westervelt 
noix'lcssly locked his wife hito her room, and then lay down 
in front of her d(K)r on a mattress brought for the piir|>ose. 
I threw mys<'lf dressed on a sofa in the parlor, while Rol>ert 
to<»k the chamber lately occupied by Somerville, and the rest 
went to their usual sle<*ping places; all of us leaving our 
dcK>rs open, so that we might hear and be quickly at hand in 
cas<» tlie lunatic a(tenij)tcd to do herself or others an injur}'. 
II<'r furniture ha<l been quietly S(»arehed for arms, and her 
blinds nailed on the outside, without seemingly causing her 
any surprise or vexation. 
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TIIK rUKSKNCi: OF niLVTII. 



Dut 



.^IJ'rJ.S il often ImpiK-ns to \ti.v\>lK wlio sleep tuHlly. i 
^'/l ■ ■ *^''** "'" '^''■'""''-' J'"" "'" *' '"oriiin^i lliiit ilify liiive 
' *^*^' .-.U'lit :ir all. J inii,-l Uhm: iW/Ml ji lilll<- lliut iii^lit 
coiiscioiislj'. Oil ft sinMi'ti, ill the diirkiiirss, I liiiil a souse of 
roining to my.-ell", niul ol' stniiiiiiij; bliiiilly for ii iiiiniu-iit to 
tliiiik wliy it Wits thai 1 full siu'h n ^jlnomy ri-itilkflion or 
such u rt-ari'iil rorL'InHliiig. ]tii)iUlly, in^lmiily, the events of 
tho day ciuiif Itaek n|Hjn iiu-, not .lejiaitilely ami distinelly at 
lirst, but in a tnrbi.l mass, \vii<;liiny niton iiic with a sense of 
aii"o-[ jiliyHfiil inisiiiie, uiul tlicn sliarply oli'avin;^ tliC lein- 
t>h-s of sleep, as tlic nail pieiee.I tli'- lieud of Sisoni. I 
snp|K>si^ that every man knows this feeling who han ever 
tivvakeneil to sori-ows past or anxieties fiiltire. 

I fxaniirietl my wateli hy ilie nioiiient;try lifjht of a hieifer, 
anil Ibntnl Ihat it v;i\* hnl a little ]>ast one. 2<ext, movetl hy 
mere rest le,-si less or liintasy, I stole in my ."lipiters to a wiii- 
(Imv of the library, liirneil the Venetians qnielly, and liMikeil 
ont oil ihnt jiarl of the ganlen wlneli fi-onted tlie riMiin of 
Ml*. AVesiervell. No moon shone, but all tbe seraph stars 
let fiill tlieir hiving light, and I eoidd .<ee that tlie blinds l>e- 
liiiid whieh the unluippy woman was seenred were dark and 
elose. 

I ^at then' for fifteen niinnte'i or more, revolving a tiiiiiU- 
luiis perph'xiiy of thoughts, not onee ehanging my \Ki-iUi«<\, 
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not once withdrawing my absent-minded stare from the two 
nailed window."^. Suddenly I had an idea, a consciousness, it 
rouhl hardly be Cidled a glimpse, of some moving form in the 
{ranl(»n. I coidd not turn my head so quickly but tlmt the 
obji»ct escaped me, or, rather, at the moment my glance 
caught it, seemed to resolve iUelf into a shadowy, motionless 
clump, which 1 knew to be a bush of oleanders. Still, some- 
thing had moved there, had altogether changed place, had 
passed from iK>int to point, I felt certain. It could not liave 
hvrn {\w. swing of leafag*^ nor the swaying of a shadow, for 
there was not wind enough to bend the stem of a lily, nor to 
raise a rii)ple on the Sound, which reflected the stars darkly 
but as unbrokenlv as a steel miiTor. I crouched down to the 
window-sill, lixed my eyes on the oleanders, watched and 
wailed. PrcMMitly something like an m*m rose with a quick, 
wary motion from behin<l the low mass, and I distinguishe<l a 
soil rattle as of a handful of gravel tossed against a blind or 
the side of the house. AVithout asking myself the (]uestion, 
without reasoning the point, I decided that it w:is Somerville. 
What nnglit be his object, or whether he would be likely to 
venture so lU'ar his foes at such an hour, I did not pause to 
consider, I felt so assured that it was he and no other. 

I crept away from the window, determine<l to steal out 
there and spring upon him by surprise. Whether I sliould 
call Ixolx'rt o(»eurred to me, but I dreaded losing time ; nor 
would I disturb Henry Van Leer, for fear that his simpleton 
of a wife might scream ; nor Mr. Westervelt, because he wjis 
to4) feel)Ie, if not too timid, for an encounter; and, finally, I 
felt rnvs<.*lf to be a match for Somerville, alone. Throu^jh 
the deep hall which led to the rear of the house I slid, un- 
locked the door softly, and away on tiptoe along a curved 
shrubbery walk which I knew would take me to within a few 
yards of tlui oleanders. On coming in a line with the front 
of the wing I haltei! and glanced at Mrs. AVestervelt's win- 
dows. Veiy consid(»ra!>le was my astonishment, and near 
akin to dismay when I S{\w one of her blinds broad open and 
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lnT form at tlie wiii<low leaning out, while Sonierville MooiX 
l»elow lier, apparently iM^ekoning and urging her to <lescen<l. 
Who hi-oke or bent those stout nails, whether 8iie or Somer- 
villc, I had not seen, and no one knows to this day. But 
wliat eouhl this meeting mean ? Was her confession a cheat, 
hrr insain'ty feigned, her »suhjection to this man wilHng, and 
this an elopement ? I did riOt stop to ask, much less to 
auswrr. 

They were so occupied with each other that I crept and 
crouclied along unobserved until I reached a small* arbor ani- 
bu.dicd in lihics, which stcMwl between them and the gate, and, 
sh[)ping iM'hiud one of the liigli-backed wooden seals, turned 
to watch them through the screen of h*aves. Just then I 
Inard a nmtlled sound, and saw by the dim starhght that 
IVIrs. AVestervelt had leap<*d to eartli. Somervillc seized her 
arm an<l drew her hurriedly down the straight path which IcmI 
pa>t my Iiiding-phice, glaueing backward repeatedly to see; 
if they were observed. While I wjvs preparing to spring out 
upon them they came softly, swiftly, speechlessly into the 
arbor, and halted so near me that I might have rcadu'd them 
with my hand and could plainly hear their quick breathing. 
A broad >pray of lilac leaves overhung my face, so that they 
woidd n(»t easily discover me, while I c(iuld sec them with 
tolerable distinctness. iNlrs. Westervelt had on a black 
silk and was dresstMl completely, except that her hair was 
loo-^e and fell in thick, long twists over her shoulders and 
breast, giving a wild grace to her pale, dindy visible coun- 
tenatiee. 

** What have you told?" he whispered, clutching her arm 
with a har>hness which left no doidH on my mind that he was 
capable of striking her. 

*' Nothing," she replied, leaning towar<l him with a fond, 
c;ire<-ing movement. '' But t/on told too much, my friend. 
You have ruined mc^'* 

She j)Ut her hand on his shoulder and looked up in his 
face. •• Now I have no one left me in the world but you,'* 
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nhe added. " Will you take me ? Come, you have often 
said that you longed to kiss me, — to embrace me. You may 
do it now. I will take it as a pledge that you vrill be true 
to me." 

I could not sec her face at this moment, but her voice and 
manner were those of perfect sincerity. I could dimly see 
Ills face, and he evidently believed her. Looking her steadily 
ill the eyes with an air half of wonder, half of fascination, he 
slid his arm around her waist and drew her softly to him, 
lu'ndin^j; hU head until his lips almost touched her clieek.* At 
that inunient, before the kiss was given, she struck him in the 
breast violently. 1 thouglit it was only with her band, for 
T suw no weapon, but he gave a loud cry and sprang several 
ivitl in the air, ialling face downward across the end of the 
brnch beliind whieh !• was kneeling. She answered his 
sliriek with another, as full of lunacy as his ofdeaih, and fled 
away, I <lid not see whither. I cannot say precisely what 
1 did in that instant; 1 believe that I started up with both 
hands extended, seeking instinctively to prevent the blow 
which had already be<'n stricken ; and yet I knew that 
Sumcrville was dead, for I knew tliat nothing but death 
eould produce such an effect. For once the mim of the 
world had been fairly surprised. 

IMy ixvsl distinct recollection is of lifting Somerville up, 
tinning him and looking in his face as his head dropped 
backward over my arm. The next, moment I heard voices, 
saw lights, an<l the family was aix)und me. 

*' (uM)d Lord ! " exclaimed Henry Van Leer. " Fhr 
Hugh, did you kill him?" 

** No, no ! Oh, it's incredible! it's incredible!" I stam* 
nn*rcd. 

Thoy all stared at me horror-struck, thinking that I was 
the homicide; my position seemed to testify it, and there 
was blood on my hatuls, my face, and my clothes. 

"It's awful," said Uuin'y Van Leer; "but it's right You 

served him right, Fitz Hugh." 

19 
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** Oh, my Gcxl, sir ! " groan*»(l Mr. Westorvclt. '* I am 
afniid you have brou;rht yours<.»lf into trouble." 

" It was not I, I tell you. It was *' and then I recol- 
lected that it Wits his wife. It would not do, however, to ri?k 
hanging or State's prison merely to save the name of a cnizy 
woman ; and so, after staring at him one moment, as if to stsk 
whether he had strength to bear it, I pointed to the open 
window. They all looked, and then exclaimed with one 
voice, ^^ Oh ! did sfte do it ? Oh ! it is impossible." 

In a dozen words I told them the revenge and the flight of 
Mrs. Wcstervelt. 

" Oh, God have mercy upon us ! " cried her husband. 
" Now it nuist all be known." 

'* But she was mad, father ; she did not know what she 
did," said Mary, not, perhaps, fully understanding him. 

" Oh ! what shall be done ! what shall be done ! " he 
moaned. " Let us bury him ! Let us bury him quick ! " 

** Bury him?" I cried; "and have the body discovered, 
and be charged with murder ? You are as mad as she. No, 
no ! Carry him into the house ; send for the Roekford shcriflT; 
tell the whole truth at once. Now, tlicn, help me, will you ? 
you Van Leers I " 

We soon had the murtlered man laid on an oil-doth in that 
very library, when*, the morning before, he had stood so full 
of iiisol('nc(j and wickedness. We felt for his pulse, but it 
was extiiu-t, and his fac<; ha<l already lost the hue of life. 
All of us starti.'d back with renewed horror Jis the lijjht of the 
huups fril on his jierson ; for, standing in his breast, standing 
in his very heart, was the dagger referred to in the confes- 
sion. Kobcrt was about to pull it out, but I caught his arm, 
saying, " Leave it there ! " 

*' Now, Henry Van Leer," said I, " ride over to Rockfonl, 
and let the authorities know at once what has happened. The 
re>l of us will look for Mrs. Westervelt." 

I was perfectly <'ool again, an<l ghu.ced at my watch with 
as distinct a consciousnt^ss of what time was as I ever had in 
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my life. We got two lanterns from the stables ; nimmHc^ed 
evi'ry nook of the garden and grounds; descended the hill, 
still searching, and awakened the Treats ; sent Ma Treat 
up to attend Mrs. Van Leer, who Avas in hysterics; and, 
assisted by Pa Treat, examined the shore and the banks of 
the creek. Two hours avc wandered hither and thither fruit- 
lessly, until the lanterns grcAV dim in the wide, soft luminous- 
ness of daybreak. Not a trace had been found as yet; not a 
fragment of Avoraan's drapery ; not a footprint along the 
humid beach ; but we had often been beguiled into fruitless 
cliases ; forms had flitted toward us through tlie gloom and 
vanished suddenly ; stumps of trees had put on the shai>o 
of humanity for a delusive moment ; Ave had separated, and 
then pursued each other with breathless haste and callin<v; 
and at hust Ave sat down by the whispering shore, Ai'caried out 
of all sti-ength and hope. Slary and Geiu;vieve had succes- 
sively jcjincd us, and, iinally, Mrs. Van Leer, Avalking in the 
strengtli of Ma Trc»at. There Avere also sevend stragglers 
from Kockford, full of sympathy, curiosity, incredulity, and 
horror. 

" It's a darned likely story, — a woman killin' a man !" I 
heard one of these persons observe. 

'* Hut slic's run away," i*emarked another. " Wliat *d she 
run for if she didn't <lo it ? " 

'* W — al," drawled the first speaker, as if he would have 
said, *' I acknowledge tliat I am puzzled, but I beg the pub- 
lic to suspend its ju<Igment until I can consider the subject 
further." 

" I tt'll you what, — these rich, fash'nble people are just *s 
chuek full of vice and crime 's th<»y can be, only they hardl' 
ever let it out," mondized a third individual. 

" I say, let's go up and have another look at the dead 
man/' n^sumed the first speaker. " I'm bound to see whether 
a Avoman could done that or not." 

A bird in the hand is worth two in Jhe bush ; and so 
sevend of our Kockford Iriends hurried off' to stare at the 
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corpse which had hecu found ; leaving us to care as we could 
for the lunatic Avho Avas still unaccounted for. 

" I say ! " cxchiuncd Pa Treat suddenly. " Til row up 
the creek." 

lie ran doAvn to the beach and pushed a boat off. Mr. 
"Wolervelt and I leaped in a.^ it floated ; and Pa Treat, 
j»hu*ing liiniseir in tlic ^lern, sculled slowly away. It Avas a 
quarter of a mile to liie moulii of the sluirgish black streani- 
h't where the cutter of the Van Leers and the tAvo or three 
filiarpees which constiiuted the marine of the neighborhood 
lay moored. Mr. Westervelt and I, leaning over <»ppositc 
side< of the bi»ai, sought to pecT into the depths of the tran- 
quil >ea-\v;Uer, gray, vague, and cloudy under the wan light 
of dawn. On reaching the creek, Pa Treat slackened his 
speed uniil the bow scarcely raised a bubble as it gently 
pushed a^ide the siiR^oth, long, curving ripples. Backward 
and f«>rward, in zig/ags, we glided from bank to bank, ad- 
v:uiciiig up the stream fruitlessly, until we luul nearly slid 
into the hhadow of a low shaky footbridge which spanned it. 
*• Slop I " 1 shouted ; the oar-blade gingled in the water ; 
the boat halted like a poising bird. There, in the calmness 
of tln^ gl<K)my bottom, dimly <liscernible, was a white face 
turned heavenward, two ghastly hands lifted as if in prayer, 
and a blaek, slowly swaying mass of woman's garments. 

*' Stop, S(piare ! " shouted Pa Treat, laying hoM of iVIr. 
Westervelt, who, notwitli>taniling that he could not swim, 
seemeil alnnit to fling hiniself overboard. ** Til bring her up. 
Tlw're niav be lite in her vet." 

\Vithc»ut another word the old man threw off his hat, 
closed his hands above his head, and plunged . stniight to the 
bf»ttom. In a fi»w seconds he n?ai>peared a dozen feet astern* 
swinuuing with one muscular arm, and bearing on the other 
the bo<ly of Mrs. Westervelt, her long wet hair streaming 
back from his shoidtler. 1 lifted her in, and ilr. Westervelt 
bcized her in his arms, <'alling and kissing her wildly. 

*' Ivow away ! don't |«»>e time ! ** cried Pa Treat, and 
struck out strongly for the bank. 
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Wc 8i)cnt two wretched, wcaiy hours over the form of the 
unhappy woman, using every possible means of resuscita- 
tion, only to nuike sure that (he silent water had done a work 
(hat was eternal. Slui had escaped from her griefs, her 
shame, and her madness ; and it was mercy, doubtless, (hat 
we could not bring her back to them. 

Ackiu)wledj(in^ at last, Avidi a feeble moaning, that she 
was no lonjjjor his, but death's, her husband consented tlia( 
she should be hiid out ; and it was done in lier bedroom, the 
blinds being closed again now, but no need more of nailing. 

" llcr hands were folded on her hrcnst, 
There was no other thhip; exprest 
But lung disquiet merged in rest.** 

Looking on her tranquil, mild face, softened in(o tliat child- 
like nierkness Avhich sleep often gives and dcatli almost 
always, it was nearly impossible to believe, although we 
knew \U that she had lived a miserable forgor and died a 
cra/ed murderess. Li truth, when we came to think of her 
nature and history, it seemed as if her sinless countenance 
bore a trne witness, an<l she was not cliargeable with a tithe 
of the crime which her hands had committed. Her first 
gnilt had been accomplished unknowingly; her last and 
greatest in the blindness of groping unreason. It api>eare<l 
JUS if destiny had ordained her to be the victim of the wicked 
man who hiy lifeless near her, and had relentlessly blasted 
all her prospects of happiness in life by means of him, solely 
that in the madness of her death she might be(?ome his pun- 
isher. iSIeantime Somervilie had been stretched on a settee 
in the drawing-room, where a large pier-glass reflected his 
pallid face with a gha>tliness beyond nature. There they 
hiy then, in perfi'ct rest, in the terrible amity of death, (he 
two who had slain each other. It was fearful to pass from 
room to room and see the house so inhabitetl ; it seemed as 
if (h\'Uh had gained the upper hands of life, and as if the 
world were but a place to be miserable and to jierish in. 

A justice had been on the ground since daybreak, examin- 
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ing localities putting questions ^ancl entertaining surmises. 
Sijiiire ]>ra<lley was a gcnilenian of go^nl Uockford family, 
civil, >lo\v-sjK>kcn, gray-haired, with a pear-sha|)(^d body, and 
a spacious physiognomy, of which the prevailing features 
were a portly Roman nose and a voluminous double chin, 
lie was a sensibk*, well-intentioned person, I believe, but his 
soul was inconveniently overweighted with bo<ly and required 
long resting spells between ideas. From the general drift of 
his sjKirse and scant remarks, I inferred that he felt it to be 
his duty to arn*st somebody. Doubt and mental shortness 
of bn*ath troubled him again when he proceeded to deei<le 
np4»n the guilty one ; but at last 1 had the annoyance of see- 
ing that I had fallen under the suspicions of this amiable and 
const-rvativtj gentleman. 

" Mr. Fitz Hugh, I belif've, sir?" said he, approaching 
me with a smile in which disgust at my moustache was visi- 
ble. •' You saw the blow struck, I hear." 

Jft/sclf. " I did, sir. I was almost within reach of her 
arm." 

T/tf Stettin', (Arching his eyebrows.) " Oh, indeed ! 
l>h'ss mi* I Did thu man fall inunediately ?" 

Mt/sf'If. " In>liuUly. Gave one leap and was a corpse." 

77/r Sfjfiire, (Drawing back a step.) " Shocking! Bless 
my siiul ! Ahem, fall anywhere nearyo?/, sir?" 

Mt/Sf'lf\ '* Quite near. I thinked he touched me as he 
dropped." 

VVf*' Squire, (L<K>king me lixedly in the eye.) " Ah ! 
very likely. Little blood on your clothes, I see." 

He now retreated and stood silent a few seconds unbend- 
ing liis mind. Presently he was approached by a raw-boned, 
Kimly-haired, squint-eyed man, of intemperate aspect and 
€>iloi\ whose face I hatl never noticed bffore, but whose voice 
I instantly recognize«l. '* That's a darned likely story, 
Square, —a woman killin' a man." 

The Stpure, (Fingering his double chin doubtfully.) 
** Think so, Mr. Bunnel?" 
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BnnnoL (Scornfully elevating his single chin.) No fir I 
1 ji'.st ilon't." 

The Squire. " By the way, what i$ your opinion, Mr. 
Bunuel ? " 

IhtnneL (Turning his eye at full cock upon me.) 
" Square, I can't abide mustachers." (The rascal had a 
shabby rod beard of three days' growth.) " Where there's 
niustachers, there's the devil. Square, no woman could 
Htruck such a blow." 

The Squire. " Possible ! Well ?— Oh, I see. So you 
thhik— eh?" 

What more ]Mr. Bunnel thought did not reach me, for he 
whispered it in a closely confidential way which must have 
beeii very offi'iisive to the Justice's olfactories ; indeed, I 
saw the latter take a bit of llag-niot or calamus out of his 
vest-|iocket and slip it into his mouth as if to counteract the 
vile p<»i-finnes which invaded his respectable countenance. 
l*resently he began to back away, while Bunnel followed him 
ti[), ve!»ting u|)on him that rich respiration, worth three cents 
a breath surely, at the lowest price of alcohol. The Justice 
escaped at last, and advanced once monj \\\\on me. 

** Was Jlrs. Westervelt a strong, muscular woman, Jlr. 
Fit/ Hugh?'* 

.)ff/si'lf\ "Quite the contniry. IMost people become 
strong, however, during a paroxysm of lunacy." 

The Squire. (Chewing his flag-root between phrases ; 
one bite ftir a oomnia, i^«*.) " Kxactly. Thing is to prove the 
lunaey. Fou?h1 any blood on her clothes, Mr. Fitz Hugh?" 

J\ ft/self. " I have not, really. If any reached her the 
watir must hav«i soaked it out." 

The Squire. " Possible. Worth considering. So you 
Avere wiitehing them ?" 

Mt/srlf] '' Yes, I intended to prevent the escape of Mrs. 
Westervelt." 

77/<' Squire. " Just so, of course. But that might have 
leil you into a fight with Mr. — Mr. Somernlle, eh ?•* • 
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I lore he iibrnptly retired and gave liims^^lf another hitor- 
val uf mental repose. AVe hail st'veral such convor.-aiiuns, 
thtj result of which, I believe, was to fix the Scpiire in the 
opinion that j?onie of us, prohahly myself, luul nun-<lereil 
S<Mnervillo ami then drowned Mrs. AVestervelt, after the 
fashion of Turkish and Italian vwigeanees. 

All this while the house was encuinhered with a crowd 
which increased momently ; and in conseciuenco, the AVester- 
velts, father antl children, as well as Mrs. Van Leer, shut 
themselv*;s away U[) stairs. Ma Treat went from n)om to 
room, persisti'Utly ur«rin^ tea, &c., quoting the Bihle with 
n.'ferences afl*?r her eust(»m, and doing her quaint hest to 
inspire thoughts of comfort, ifrs. Yaw Leer had rei»ealed 
lainting fits an<l hysterics, and (Jenevieve sobbed or wrung 
lh.*r hands almost uninterruptedly, while Mary wept at times 
al-o, but for the mo>i part remained firm and self-collected, 
troubled by grief indi'ed, but not by . unreasoning terror. 
Such is the story that I afterward got from *Ma Treat, who 
could not sulliciently praise the im'ck, tearful lorlitude of our 
favorite, our ihirling. 

Willie W<'>tervelt stayed in a separate; room with his nurse 
and Johimy Treat, playing gayly all the whih*, for though he 
had been t<»ld soim^thin;' of the ni^iht's horrors, he had not 
compreliend«'d the story. " Let him be," whispered the cry- 
ing Hridgi'l ; '* lie*ll understand enough when he sees the poor 
mother." 

It was aboiit ten o'clock, when Squire Bradley addressed 
me for the twentieth time. '• 3Ir. Fitz Hugh, — ^}'0U seem to 
liave charge of things here, — let me introduce you to our 
coriMier, Mr. Capers." 

Our mild friend shook hands with me mournfully, and 
hoped that I was well. 

•' I suppose the jnry may as well sit now,'* continued the 
S(iuire. ''First, — well, hadn't we better take ]Mr. Somer- 
vilhi first ? Don't you think .-o, ^Ir. Capers ? So I shouKI 
say.* This way, if you please*, gentlemen." 
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But the iruiuest will add nothing to what we know, and so 
I«*t us pass over it. 

I will only mention one particular, of breathless interest to 
myself, if not of vital imiK)rtancc. Mr. Bunnel's opinion that 
where there's mustachers there's the devil, had spread widely; 
and all those anxious, silent people who crowded the room 
<(azed at me as earnestly as at the dead. Every question 
that was put ine 8<M.*med to say, Thou art the man ! Once or 
twiee, also, I overheard an un))Iea$ant whisj>er in the press 
aihout "the bad look of the tall fellow," an appellation which 
I more than 8usp(»cted was meant for myself. At last Mr. 
AVrstt^rvelt awakened, as out of a trance, to the meaning of 
lljf' ^cene, he rushed away Avith a wild air, and returned 
briniring the confession of his wife, which he thnist into the 
coroner's hand, saying, " Read that." It was read aloud, and 
suspicion Ml from off me, like rent manacles. The Justice 
«ra/.rd at me apologetically ; the coroner almo'^t smiled with 
pl»'asui*e; the whisperings behind me changed to friendliness ; 
the " tall fellow " had become good-looking. . 

Tin* venlicts returned Avere, in substance : — Soracrvillc, 
death by the hand of Mrs. Westervelt : — !Mrs. "WcsterVelt, 
huicide ivsulting from insanity. The jury broke up, the 
crowd gnidually quilted the rooms, and we were left in peace! 
Avith our dead. 

I had ahvady telegniphed to the father of Somerville. 
Mrs, Van I-eer, hysterical as she was, controlleil her mind 
sulVu'ictulv to ri'inember his address the instant tliat I de- 
mautliHl it. Had she btv?i on her dcath-KMl, I believe tliat 
>he iHudd have converstnl quite rationally and comfortably on 
tin* .^ubiect of Fil'th Avenue ; and the Somervilles were a 
:inide alnn e Fifth Avenue, havinjr ht^vn rich, ro:irtial, oflicial 
and n m^AAaed, \o\\^ K'forc the birth of our |Kir\'enu republic 
It wa^ a llud-on Uiver familv, datinjr fn»m the times of tliat 
Duke of York who suIhIuM IVter Stuyve^ant and left his 
own Uiilv name to the citv of the iNland of M:uihattaii. Mrs. 
Van I.*>T UH»k an evident pleasure in exphiiiiing to me that 
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Mr. SomrrvilltN sonior, livod in New York diiriiipj the winter, 
antl on liis rotates nrar AHmnv <lnrlnj; tlie summer. Slie ha<l 
talkt'd with Iiim at SaratoL^a ; " dear, eliarinini^ old gentle- 
man ; wish you rott/d know him, Mr. Fitz Ilugli." 

I sent him two tidegraphs one to eaeh of liis residences, 
informing liim that his son was at the ]>oint of death, and re- 
qm.'.-ting his immediate presence at Seaelifl'. Ahout tlnve in 
th<' afi<*rnoon a Roekford hack drove furiously up to the g:ite, 
anil a tall, thin eldrrly gentleman stepped out of it and 
lia-tenrd towaril the house. A rescmldanec between him 
and the dea«l man within induced me to hasten to m(»et him. 
Tl»e resemhhuuM' was ind^rd striking: not in form, for he 
^Yas taller ai»tl sh'nd»*rer than Somc'rville ; not in expression, 
for his was hrnign, thongli satl and tirm ; hut in feature ha 
had tl»e same Clrrek hcauty, high and d<*Iieate ; tlie selfsame 
eye, too, dark -gray, commamling and full of light. 

"Is this Mr. Somervillc?" I asked, with a hope that it was 
not, for I drradid the interview. 

''Yes," he >aiil, extending his hand with a grave com'tesy, 
which in surh a princely old man seemeil benign cond<*scen- 
sion. " Mr. Fitz Hugh, I presume. How is my son ? " 

I shook my Iicad without sjieaking, for it seemed best to 
utter no w(»r<*i. 

'* Wliat I gone?" he exclaimed. "Do you mean that? 
Oh ! is it pos>ible ! " Tljen, after a pause, " You must be 
kind enough to show nu* to him." 

" Sto|>," said I. " The circumstances were painftd. I 
XDuM prepare you before you go in there. There is another 
corp^o in the house ; there is grief here beside yours. Your 
son was >tal»lH'd to the heart." 

'* Cod have mercy upon liim ! " he groaned, and was silent 
for a moment. — '* A rencontre ? " he asked presently. '• Did 
lie kill this other person ? " 

*' I will tell yoti, — I will tell you. Come this way, aside 
from thf se peoj»le. You had better hear all before you go in.*' 

He followed me into oin» of tin* garden arbors and sat 
down, evidently unable to slu\u\. 
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** Wliat I have to say is very wn»teliecl," I began. " You 
%vill lijirdly believe sueh tilings of liim as I have to tell 
yoii ." 

He put up his hanti, but it was in depreeution and not in 
denial. " I know, — I know," he said. " Perhaps I under- 
stand. Fraid^ has done this family some great wrong, and 
thrre has been a terrible vengeance." 

*' Yes ; a great wrong and a terrible vengeance. Mr. 
S« niervilh', by some means which will perhaps be explained 
to yoti, phieed the wife of ?ilr. "Westt.Tvelt here in his power, 
lie al)US('(l that power terribly." (The father lK)wed a woful 
as.veiit, as i* he knew what his son was capable of doing.) 
'* lie abused it to such an iniendurable extent that at last he 
drove her ina<l. She killed him in her lunacy, and then 
took hrr own lite." 

"Oh, my God, have mercy ui)on him! have pity u|>on 
m<* ! " he moaned, starting to his feet and turning his face 
from me. After some moments he looked at me again, his 
dark-gray eyes wet, and a tear on his wrinkled cheek. 

" I have long feared an evil end for Frank, — but nothing 
like this," he said, — "nothing like this! I knew his life, — 
knew that he deserved punishment, — but I did not expect 
this." 

A little wliile moi^e of silence, and then he added in a more 
snlMhird tone, *' Will you now be pleased to lead me to him? 
I shall know how to conduct myself. You did well to make 
me thrse explanations, ami I thank you. The duty must 
have been painful to you." 

" Y(»u will hardly think of seeing any one of the family?" 
I a-ked a-* we moved toward the house. 

*' Certainly not. It would be distressing to them and to 
nii*. You will tell them of my great grief at the harm which 
one of mv blood has done to them, will vou not? See them? 
oh no I I only wish to take away my boy. Are there any 
ohstarles to that? — any legal forms still to be complied 
with?" 
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*^Noi)e. The inquest has been held. I will bring iho 
coronrr lo you after a while, if you wisli it." 

" ll'you please," he >aiil, with that regal amenity of his, so 
dignified and mild tnider all his grief; so habitual, so instinc- 
tive with him that no grief could overpower it for a moment. 
Doubtless he did not even know what gentle words lie used, 
and what kind look lie bore. 

I led him to the darkened parlor and pointed within, but 
did not follow him ; for who would have dared intrude on 
that ineetinfT between the old man and his son? 

He is one of nature's noblemen, I said to myself as I 
walked and waited in the garden^ I had never seen him 
iM'tine, and our interview had not lasted ten minutes, yet I 
frit as if 1 had knijwn him for years. It was partly his calm, 
sw«*et rourtesy, so like in seeming to deep friendliness, which 
wrought tliis sense of intimaey, and partly that 1 ha<l been 
forced lo utter words which reached into the most hitlden, 
most solenm depths of his soul. I revered and loved him 
:iln*a«ly, as a g(K>d man striving to bear meekly an umneritctl 
atUiction. How like he was to his son! and yet as unlike as 
light to darkness; like him in excpiisite grace and urbanity, 
like him in the natural gift of a noble person and port; yet 
in heart and life an uili'r, astonishing contrast. I am not 
talking at ratidom .hen I speak thus of the character of the 
chh*r Som<»rville. Let his frientls and neighbors, let the poor 
whom he succored, let those many who wept when he died, 
bear witness to what he was worth. His whole life after ho 
reached the ag<j of manhood, after he came into possession of 
the vjist social influence attendant on wealth, wjis in shining 
contrariety to the life of his unhappy son. Frank's history 
but shows that money, an attractive person, and fascinating 
manners, without unflinching moral ])rineiple, form oidy an 
inheritance of tcmptiiti.^n. It is the old old story, always dis- 
aL'i*«*eable to hear, and alwavs trur, W<; love nither to be 
told of the diirnitv of humanitv, of its invincibilitv, its godlike 
intelligence ; and to believe that man could drive the very 
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chariot of Oiuiii[)otence, without, Acteon like, precipitating 
liiinst'lf to ruin. 

I believe that Soinervillc, senior, did Iiis best to make 
Fraiik a worthy man, and to i*ccUiitn him after he had wan- 
dered into vice. Hid generosity was abused, hi.s authority set 
at naught, his entreaties and monitions d'.*ridcd, his family 
U'Aino staineil Avith debaucheries, and still he continued fuP 
of alfectionate long-sufferance. It was not until Frank be- 
came a destroyer of innocence that he Avarned liim for the 
last time, and then disinherited him. lie would neither sup- 
port nor own a son who was the enemy of womanly virtue. 
Yet his soul still went out after him with anxiety and yeam- 
iiijf, as I had seen plainly in tlmt moment when he learned 
tht' extinction of his hopes, the eternal bereavement of his 
heait. Perhaps he thought now that he had been too lianl, 
and that forgiveness wouM bo.ve been a stronger saviour than 
justie<». Such a feeling W'^ instinctive and almost irrepres- 
sible. But just ? Who can sound such a mystery ? The 
human nature partakes of infmity, and one heart is not like 
another. For my part I believe that, no matter how the 
younger Soinerville had been treated, he would have con- 
tinued the same. lie wjis one of those intelligent misdoers 
who choose the broad road with a full consciousness of its 
evil ; one of those splendid sinners who slihie and dazzle like 
fallen seraphs as they move through the blackness of dark* 
ncss ; and for such there is rai^ely passion of repentance, res- 
olution of saintly change, redeeming persistence in goodness. 

Wh(»n ]\Ir. Somi'rville came out to me, he wa** sad in face 
but tranquil in voice and manner. 

"Will you present me now to the coroner?** he asked. 
*' It will be proper that I should hear the story from him." 

I led him into the library, where I had already seated Mr. 
Capers, and left them together. In half an hour he sought 
me out again, and signiliid that he should retuni immediately 
to Roekford to nuike preparations for carrying his son*H body 
home. 
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•* You may tliiiik it strange that no one came with mo," he 
saicl. " I have only a <hinghler left, anJ she is now ahi'oail.'* 

Nootlier son! The la^t of the name! The heart know- 
eth its own hiUernes.s ; hut how can It understaiul the bitter- 
jie>s of anotlirr ? 

I olli're*! no n^ply exeepl to he^ that he would let me 
attend to the arran^jjeimiits at ItocktoriL lie thanked me, 
but <h'clin(M], and« touching Iiis hat, hast(*ned hack to his 
oarriaire. In an hour he reappeared, followed hy a hearse 
containing a coilin, which he had found ready made in the 
^h<»p <»t' the Koektord undertaker. The Van Leers and I 
l:»id Somerville in the narrow case and lifted it into the hearse, 
lie was dressed in his or<lin;iry morning suit, his white hands 
fidded aeross his full I'hest, and his face won«l<*rfidly hand- 
sonu* still, though the clear eyes were closed and the healthy 
chei'ks faded. We removed our hats, almost inuHinseiousIv, 
fifV tlu^ mystery of death, no matter in whom incarnated, luus 
a venerahle sanctitv. 

Tin; hereaveil tiitla'r seemed afltvtCHl by this conduct in 
men, wli«», as he well knew, had n^ason to cmse the name of 
Somerville. '• (Jentlenien, you an? very kiu<l," said he. ''I 
tliank you, an<l ho|>e w<^ shall meet again. There is a better 
wo.'Ul than this. (Jod bless you I " 

IJenry Van Leir lot>ked very serious, and there was a 
dinmess in Koberl's eyes. 

'' What a good old man I " said ihe latter, Avhen the hearse 
had jKissed beyond the gate. *' Oh, Fitz Hugh! what a 
dilferent ]»lace Seaditf would have been, if Somerville had 
btMMi as go(Ml as his lather!" 

" Yes, indeed, Robert I By om? man's sin death entered 
SeadilV, and all manner of shame iuid sorrow. But for 
Frank Somerville it might have been a ([uiet home, with no 
n»o 'e of the troubles, and with more, perhaps, (»f the pleas- 
ur« s, than ordinarily flock arouuil an Ame'rican hous(fhoItl. 
ilow he IumI turned weakness into wickedness, an<l inad«» 
innociiuce miserabh? ! What d<.*ceiving mists of hateful sus- 
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piclons, what 8hattorinjr, though invisible Winds of rage anJ 
t(*rror, what a cruel reality of unconcoalable mischief, had 
his presence occasioned ! "Wlien Ave tlionght of what lie haJ 
done to torment ns, who luul never harmed him, it seemed Jis 
if he eonld hardly be human. Once more I recollected 
Dante's tale of Branca Doria, and of the demon who in- 
habited his liody and bore his name and wore lii.s clothes 
working mischief on earth in his stead, for long after the 
Innnaii spirit of Doria had gone to his own phice. 

lUit he had departed now, body and spirit ; and it seemed 
as if th(» light shone freer through our windows. He had not 
done all the mischief that he intended ; he had not sundered 
twi) hearts that Love had joined together; he had the will 
for it and perhaps the cunning, but not the time. Tliat 
evening, fimling myself by chaiiee alone in the i>arlor with 
Jlary, I inn'eflectingly broke out Avith an exclamation of 
pleasure that that terrible corpse had taken its shadow off our 
floor. "It seemed to ghK>m the whole house," I said; **it 
filled it with a sense of crime as distinct as the smell of 
bl(MMl ; — I iV'lt as if it were p4»r|»etuj\lly interi)osing between 
me and you. And yet it does not." 

** It ffoes" she n»plied. " It is lu'tween us. Mr. Fitz 
Hugh, you must give me up now. Did I not tell you so? 
You mat/ do it, and you miuifJ* 

'' I will wait, Mary," said I; " but not give you up." 
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J^ jl'^LL tliis wliile it is still the same long, long clay. As 
^ /|: ^ ' ^^^^ ^*'* *'"' MiitV with Rohert, facing, but hardly 
?,^4:m j;^.(»injr a snnset "which far outshone the Avealth of 
Ornius or of Ind," it sr«'int'd as if weeks or even months had 
riishr*! vehi'incntly away siiict? that hour of murder and sui- 
cid<*. After every great calamity, every supreme anguish, 
there is a period wh«'n life is not properly measni^ahlc by 
the ticking's '>f a clock, hut only by the thixjbbiniirs of emotion, 
>vhi<*li beat so cruelly that we can think of naught else, and 
i^o swift Iv that they cannot be coimted, and thus seem num- 
lM»rless. Then time spreatls out into gigantic spaces, over 
^vhich tin* troubled soid circles wearily, like a land-bird lost 
in inid-oeeafK 

"It's mighty o<ld that "Westervelt, senior, don't come," Rol>- 
ort observed. ^ He Avas telegraphed to before daylight. If 
a son of mine was in such an awful muss, I should be along 
the fu'st cluuice." 

Five mimites after this Ave heard the far-away rumble, and 
Faw the long tniiling smoke of the evening train from New 
York ; and in ten minutes more a hack a]>peared on the Uoek- 
ford road, rolled a(»ross the plain at a gallop, labored u[) the 
liill, aiul halted ai Scaclitf. ^Ir. We>tervelt and his children 
bad seen ' it appmaching, and were at the gate. Robert 
hprang forward, but a word fnim m<' checkctl him, an<l w«; 
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stofxl at a distance while the Westervelts wolkctl sadly into 
th<» hons«», talking softly together, but not looking in each 
other's f:u*(»s. 

Half an hour aflerwaixls, judging by the lights that they 
were all up stairs, Kobert and I ventured into the i>arlor. 
W(»stervelt, senior, was there alone, holding a ix>H of paper in 
his hand, ami stamping up and down the room Avith the grim, 
granitic^ air of a funeral obelisk. He had evidently gone 
right to work u[)on the present emergency, after the fa-^hion 
of a true business man, and made it his first duty to master 
the (ras«3 by ••"adin«j the confession of Mrs. Westervclt 

'* ^Ir. Fit/, Hugh I " said he, saluting me bluntly, and, as it 
wer<», angrily. Thi*n, turning to Robert, " Who is your 
friend, sir ? " 

1 ]»n*>eiited a very respectful and humble-bi'owed gentle- 
man, Mr. Kobert Van Leer. 

*• Oh — ah — y<*s," replied Westervelt, senior. "Beg your 
j>ai'don, ^Ir. Van Leer. liemember seeing you now, sir, at 
my son's nui'Tiagc with yom* cousin. Sir, I offer you my 
condolence. Your cousin's death is a shocking affair, to you 
and to us/' 

*' I lorrid, sir ! " observed Robert, earnestly. " Awful thing, 
all the way through." 

" Ves, sir. lint there's one comfort That Somen'ille lisis 

a 

gt)t his rpiietus, — got his deserts, sir." 

*' I have just finished reading your cousin's confession, sir,** 
h(» acMed, holding up the manuscript, sternly. "I never 
heard of sueh a rascal as that in all my life. TTliy, sir, if 
he wasn't deatl, I could have him kept in jail till he rotted. 
State's iH'ison ofleiiees, sir ! " 

" That's a fact, sir," re.-: ponded Robert. " I feel very sorry 
to think of poor Ellen. She had a dreadful hard life of it." 

*'IIuni|>h! All Ikt own fault," observed the old man. 
'* She shouldn't have defrauded you. By the way, we nmst 
se<* to that, at a pi*o[M*r time ; yes, we must settle that." 

'•Oh! it's of no consc(tuenc(»," said Bob, eagerly, ** We 
don't mind alx)ut that." 
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" l^nt it is of conscqiKMUH*, bo^rginp; your punlon, and I do 
iniiiil alMnit it," n.'ttirlcd We>tc*rv«'lt, senior. " Ilcjwevcr, an- 
oihrr tinK% — another time. Mr. Fitz Ilngli, can I see you 
al(»ne, f^ir ? " 

At tliis liint T?<»bert slid meekly out of tlie room, and left 
ni(.' to the old gentleman. He stood silent and absent-minded 
for some moments, as if the tragedy of the day had been suf- 
iieit'iit to dissipate even his powers of concentration. 

*' Mr. Fitz Hugh, I want to know how we are to treat you," 
lie at last said, or ratlirr sighed. *' You have been accepted 
into our lamily ; but now the family name has been dishon- 
cirrd. You are not Ijound to hold to your engagement. ^ly 
graiidtlaughter, my son, an<l I, — we all absolvt^ you. You 
aie wrh^jmi* to go, and we shall think no worse of you. Con- 
fider this, but deciile as early as possible, — say this evening." 

** I have already con>itliM«Ml it and ih-eided u}K)n it," I re- 
plie«l. "My heart and will an; just where they were. Noth- 
ing lias hap[)ened, and it seems to me that nothing coidd 
happ<!n to UeUu.. »e from ^liss AV'rstervelt.*' 

** Think \\v\\ of it," said he, putting his hand on my arm 
gently and almost alieetionatidy. *' You have j)roud relatives 
juitl an old name, — if that counts for anything. Do you know 
what you are about ? The nuirder and the suicidi^ are in the 
papers to-day ; the swindle will be in them to-morrow. Th(*re 
will be all sorts of shameful su>|)ieions and exaggeraticms. 
The nann? of Wcvstervelt w ill become a byword. We shall 
see men's fingers |K>inting at us everywhere ; we shall hear 
pco|de whispering about us ; we shall be notorious." (Here 
the ohl man's voice >liook a litth?, and Ik; had to reinforce it 
Avitli a hem.) ^''J'iie mere fact that such a feUow as Somcr- 
ville hav< stayed so much in the family, may be enough to 
blarken the fame of our girls. Their guilty mother-in-law 
will haunt them like a ghost. Do you wish to marry into 
such a family ? Think brfore you answer." 

'• Mr. Westervelt, I assure you that 1 hav<i thought it all 
over, seriously and calmly," I replied. *'I still wish to marry 
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Miss W«?8tervelt ; wish it as much as ever I did, and more! 
I will wjiit fur luT, hut I must have her.'* 

Allrr looking in my fare fiir a long time, xu if to see 
wlnftlier there wius any shade of doubt or deception there, he 
took my hand and shook it warmly. 

" I thank you," said he ; — " I do thank you earnestly. I 
am gla<l to find some strength in you, — some true devotion. 
I take this as a kindness, not to my grand<laughter alone, hut 
al.-o to niysrli'. I am personally obliged to you.'* 

'* This alVair cuts me up terribly," he continued, afler a 
moment's sikmce. " 1 can't bear to see my family an object 
<>1* scorn ; — set up, as it were, in the pillory, for every sc:indal- 
inon;^(T to throw his rotten eggs at." (His trum|)et of a voice 
ai^ain missed a note here, and he got it back to its sonorous 
niitund pitch with dillicuUy.) ''I made the name resjHJCtable, 
and 1 wanted it kept so. Now this rascal of a Soniervillc, 
and this siiiiplcton of a Mrs. Van Leer Westervelt, have 
blacked it lor a whole generation. What tinder the lu^avens 
(iod mak«*s knaves and fools for is beyond nie to imagine. 
It ap|)ears to me a misenible investment of flesh and spirit. 
AVell, we must take life Jis we find it, and fight through as we 
can. It seems to me like a wearisome, unpixifitable, disap- 
pointing business now, notwithstanding that I am wliat the 
world calls a successful man." 

Was it not n*ally t«>uching, this sigh of a millionaire? 
Stocks, bonds, granite blocks, city lots. Western lands, two 
thousand ton clippers, and all the other architecture of gi- 
ganti<' wealth had Iw^en for the moment dissi|)ated into thin 
air by ont» blow of a feeble-minde<l woman. The rich man 
hatl learned that \\v could build no sure refuge l"ix>m cahimity ; 
and tli<* disi-overy humiliated him with a sense of imi>overish- 
ment dillicult to bear. 

•* Stay here a nn>ment," he observed presently. "I'll bring 
my wile down to see you." 

When he reentered, it was with his usual positive, self- 
conlidi'iit manner, as if he had been brushing up his courage 
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f«>r the iKMufit of the timid natures up stairs. IMrs. AVcstor- 
vrh followed him softly, her meek, white laee meeker and 
whiter than t'ViT, ami her ryelids rrd with w«*e}»ing. 1 |>n»-i 
smnu that her hu>hand lia I informed her of onr conversation 
eonn'rning the marria^^', lor she eame to meet me ea«jerly 
and >hook both mv hands with atll'vlionate earnestness. 

'•Oil, how dreadful this is Mr, Fitz Hugh!" she whis- 
iM'^il, " We let 1 almot erushetl hy it." 

*' 1\ki1i, nonsen.-e I wifr. AVe are not crushed so easily," 
slionled her hu>hand afier the ohi Imkl-^iIuI lashion. '• 1 shoidd 
like to know who wtudd dain; trv to eru.-h u>.** 

" It i.-!i't oilier people 1 eare for," >igluMl Mrs. AVestervelt. 
*• Dill you ihiiik w'v. >]iould never come to you ?" she a>k(Ml, 
turnini; to me. *• We have been away, and got home only 
this aflernoon. We reeei\ed \ our message at the d<H>r, and 
eann' up hy the next train. What do you think of my poor 
s<in ? Will hr 1m* able to bear it ? " 

*' 1 have hardly >pu!,on with him to-4lay/* I replied. *'IIe 
lias his ehildren." 

** Oh, ve> I Dear ehildren ! What would he do without 
lhi*m I W«dl, r nni.>t go baek and sit with him. I ean*t b^ar 
to K'ave him alone now, vou know. We liave lel't him alone 
too nnu'h of his life already." 

Out of the room and up stairs she stole, with a step as 
(piiek and >oft as a girl's. 

** Yes. ^he's right," luuttered ^Ir. Westervelt, after he hj]d 
walked up and down tw^ or three times, '* We have left 
him alone t(K> much. It's not my wife's fauh. — ^line I — Mr. 
Fit/ Hugh, if you ever have a son and lie disapj>oints you, 
don't get out of patbnee with him. We must have pa- 
tience in this world. It >eein.s late at eighty to be h*arning 
sueh a simple lesson as that ; but I am only ju>t learning . 



it." 



Is there any more pK*asant and improving spectacle than 
that of a man, who, having j;asscd great part of his life in 
bullying other people, it lust Ihids himself bullied by his own 
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ooiiscicncc ? The sight is not a common one, I admit ; but it 
|)lea.sfts II(»av(»n to exhibit it occasionally ; about once, per- 
Iwips, in an angt^l's visit. 

At last and at last this weary day ended. I had scarcely 
hl(»pt for more than forty honi*8, and the first touch of the 
pillow threw me into a heavy, painful slumber. It was lux- 
ury com|)ar(.Ml with our woful waking life, and I fairly spited 
llir iniM-ning light because it brought with it recollection and 
anticipation. 

That (lay we were to bury the wife, the mother, the suicide. 
We>tervelt, senior, who, from the moment of his arrival, di- 
re«'t<Ml everytliing, had arranged that we should li»ave Hock- 
fortl in the eleven o'clock train, reach New York at half-past 
l\V(lv(?, take carriages and drive directly to Givenwooil Cem- 
et«*ry. The grave, the hearse, the coaches, the clergyman, 
hail all been ordered the jirevious evening by telegraph. 
TIh» old business man attended to everything, and saw the 
entire pro«irannne carried out as accunitely and punctually 
as he would have delivered a consignment from one of his 
clippers. At tiie New York station we were joined by his 
two marricil dau Thiers and their husbands. It was half-past 
two when our h( arse and its following of four coaches halted 
b'sid(» the esii«»pienous grassy knoll in Greenwoo<l which 
aiV5»ilcd the canning of all the West<»rvelts. 

'» I won't have a vault," the Senior had said to me in 
till* ears. " Vaults are absurd, sir. I prefer the good old 
^^av." 

ft 

There was neither monument nor headstone on the knoll, 
but a far mournfuller object, something with no beauty nor 
resignation in it, the pil(» of fresh earth which Hanks a new- 
made grave, and in tlie summit of it two spades standing 
awry. All about this har>h deformity, in sweet confra-^t 
witli it, tlM» grass was dair.tily green, loyal still to the bygone 
suniMKT. I lere and there tuft^* of dwarf pine ; here and there 
the waxi'U gleam of Miow«lrops ; here and there a mountain 
a>h, throwing out its sprays of crimson. Over all, high in the 
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Si*i>tt*nilK?r wimi, which Mew with a faint whispcT as of talk- 
ing waves froui the soutliern ocean, two ht'ialocks sighed and 
11 noble elm waved its lon«^ '(annents of shadow. 

As we hall«*d, two men, evidently the sexton and his assist- 
ant, left the grave and cjime to open the gate of the enclosnre. 
One carriage was there before us, and a clergyman in a gown 
now doeendeil from it. IJeside these three and the fourteen 
\vlu> composed our party of mourners, the drivers and two of 
the Westervelt servants, no one was present. IJetter thus, 
fair better than to be attended by a curious and scandalized 
intdtitmh?, struggling to obtain a view of the ])oor suicide's 
CiAt\ fa<*<», and prating to each other in loud whi.spei*s of the 
fi»rgery which she had consented to, of the nmrder which her 
small hand had done, and of the ibul suspieions which stained, 
so unjustly, hirr nuitronly name. 

The collin was borne to the grave-side by the sextons and 
the two old waiting-men of We>tervelt, senior. The hus- 
band followed, sU|>porting Genevieve and leading Willie; 
then Mary, leaning on my arm, and then the Van Leers ; 
lastly iIm.' Westervelts of New York. The clergyman per- 
formed his ollice with a sad and ahno^t stern conscientious- 
ness. The service was brirt'aml painful; no pious assurance 
nor consolation ; no blessrd hope of a sinless resurrectitm ; 
but a mournfid surrendry as to uncovenanted mercies ; a 
tearful pha for pity on the alllicted ; and then dust to dust, 
ashes to aslu»s. 

Wiiru^ Westervelt lield his father's hand, wonderingly ob- 
servant of the grief in all these lov(id faces, constrained out 
of his childish gaytity by it, but evidently i.ot fully aware of 
its im aning It was the fii'st time that he had ever looked 
uiMHi the strong tranquillity of draih, and he had no conception 
of its unflagging, pitiless endurance ; he perhaps expectetl 
that his mother would soon opt'U her eyes fi-om that strange 
sleep, rise out of tlie coflin, kiss away his uneasiness, fondle 
liim as of old, and go back witli him to Seacliir. Over and 
ovtT he looked up iiUo the dim ;?orrow of his father's eyes, 
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with a faint sinilc, lialf questioning, half enooaragin«v, which 
c*haii;j;e(I nature and grew piteousdy tremulous as th^'. ceremony 
vcrj^ed towards its end, and the gloom of it chilled more sen- 
hi biy through him. At last, when lie saw tlie coffin let down 
into the etirth and left there, when he heard the fii^t cruel 
cra>h of gravel on the liollow-voiced lid, the whole meaning of 
the scene, all the completeness and eternity of his loss, seemed 
to hurst njK)n him. With a loud cry he desperately caught his 
father's hand and dnigged him forward to the brink of the 
grave. 1 le did not say a word, but his eyes and one little 
outstretched, imploring hand pleaded for his mother. Then, • 
fsfcing that there was no hope, and that his father cither 
could not or dared not prevent that horrible deed, he burst 
into violtMit sobs, and, rushing back to Mary, hid his face in 
the iiilds of her dress. Through her the sobs reechoed ; 
througli all of us, even to the coldest. 

The burial was over. The sepulchral knoll had re»?eivetl 
into its bo^oui the iirst Westervelt. The shadows of tht. elm 
wrre to hit no more withdrawn from her until it should fail, 
and tln^ mourning hemlocks were to sing as long as they 
lived over her last slumber. Winter drifts, young gnisses 
of spring, sununer rains, dead leaves of autumn, wei'e hence- 
forth to be her visitants, clothing her abmle with what beauty 
God giveth them, and saying forever al>ove her in voices 
audibk* to all gentle spirits, *' Compassion ! Peace ! '* 

As we ])ass(Ml out of the cemetery another funeral proces- 
sion met us, and through the window of the first carriage we 
saw the noble, mournful fjvce of the last of the Somervilles. 
We shrank back, though he did not look up : he was gazing 
steadily down, as into a grave : there wjis a dead man who 
fetood l»L*twi*cn him and all the living. We passed each other, 
going oj)posite ways, never more to meet, but shadowed by 
the samii <*alanutv. 

Thr')ugh the quiet of Hr(K»klyn, through the thronginl 
streets of New York, noisy with life, unconscious apparently 
of death, we drove as hurrieilly as possible to the house of 
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Wrstervrlt, senior. TIh» New York relatives went to their 
own liornes ; our Van Leer frienils to a hotel. 

li\ the evening the elder AVestervelt requested me to ac- 
eonipany him in a eall on the two brothers, observhig that 
thire was a matter of business between him and them whieh 
ought to be settled without fuilher delay. Arrived at the 
Kverett House, we incjuired lor the JMessrs^ Van Leer, and 
were sliown into a jirivate parlor. 

*' (MK>d evening, Mr. Westervelt. How d'ye do, Fitz 
Hugh ? " was their salutation. 

*' Very sorry my wife isn't able to see you," continued 
Henry. " This awful business, you know, has comjdetely 
worsted her. She went straight to bed as soon as she got 
here." 

*' My compliments to her," said Mr. TVestcrvelt. " I had 
no idia of troubling her, though ; not a proper occasion. 
Gentlemen, I came to see //<>'^" 

*• \rvy happy, sir,'* ob>erved both the brother^, politely, 
and bowing a little, as men ought to millions. 

'' About business," prosecuted ^Ir. Westervelt. " It's no 
tinu', I am aware, for ordinary oi^erations ; but this is an 
alfair \\Iiieh demands innnedlate attention. I have a debt of 
honor antl I must pay it, or I shan't sleep. Gentlemen, a 
person who once belongi'd to my family defrauded yon out 
of >i\ly thousand dollars. 1 have calculated it at eom|)ound 
interest, seven per cent., as you will s<*e by l<M)king at this 
paper. Here are two checks which cover the total. Here, 
also. IS a r«'i'eipt. Will you be so good as to examine the 
checks and sign the recei|>t." 

*' ^Ir. Westervelt ! " deprecated both the brothers, hanging 
baek fnmi the table on whieh the old man had successively 
laid the papers. 

*' If you want time to verify the accounts, I will give you 
till to-morrow ncK^n," said the Senior. ** I shall be ready to 
receive you at ni} ollice and settle the matter, — say at one 
o'clock precisely.*' 
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i Ilcnry looked perplexed, and was silent. Robert screwed 

n{) his courage and stammered out, ^ Why— Mr. Westervelt 
— the fact is^ — we'd made up our minds not to touch llus — 
not the iir^ft red cent of it, sir. She was our cousin, and we 
w;i3 quite willing she should have it." 

" Nonsense ! " returned the old merchant, impatiently. 
" She cheated you out of the pmperty. She was my son's 
wife, and he is indebted to you for it. You must take your 
own money, gentlemen ; you must take your own money." 

After an embarrassing dI:;eussion, in which the brothers 
showed as much generosity of soul .ns awkwardness of man- 
ner, tliey gave way before Mr. Westcrvelt's Quincy granite 
steadiness. 

" Well," said Henry, " I suppose we must take it. It's of 
no great account to us, but it's a good deal less to you ; and, 
^*ince you insist upon it, why I suppose JJob and I must take 
it. We <lid want to show that we had a kind feeling towards 
l)Oor Nelly's husband and child. But you won't let us. So, 
Mr. Wc>icrvclt, there's my name. Now, Hob." 

Itobcit added his clumsy signature to his brother's, and 
Mr. Wej»icrvelt stowed the receipt away in his gigantic 
puckcl-buuk. 

" AVcin't you take a glass of wine ^ " asked Henry. 
** Sony 1 (lidn't think of it before. You must be dead beat 
on I, sir/' 

'* No, thank you ; no occasion," responded Mr. Westervelt, 
bracin;^ himself up very stifly, as if to show that he was not 
in llic Irast beat out. " I must go back to my family. My 
re-pt'cfs to ^Irs. Van Leer; hope,. to see her better soon. 
(loodHVcnii.g, gcullcinen." 

'• Wliat a h — 11 of an upper lip the old cock has!" I 
heard Henry Van Leer reiniu'k as I followed the senior out 
of the ro(>rn. Let not my good read(*rs, my best readers, be 
inv^vy with the poor man for using this comprehensive word 
which I have dared to only half spell ; let them hiy the sin, 
not to the wickedness of his heart, but to the incompleteness 
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of his vocabulary, wludi was very often inaJcquatc to his 
conversational ne«*essiti«'s, Ilatl he known how to analyze 
th<* ehaniettT of \\V>t«*rv«rlt, s^Miior, in clear decent Knj^lish, 
Ikj wouM not have heen reihie«»<l to swear. 

*' Tlirre I '* exelaini<d Mr. Westervelt, when we had got 
into tli(^ street. " I've paid up that family. I've sem the 
hi<t of it, I hope. Now sir," (taking my arm as fiercely as if 
he wen* goii»g to gariot(i me,) •' I wan't to tell you my plans. 
1 shan't hnlly my son any more ; he can't stand it now ; and 
I'm sick of it. I >hall suj)iM)rt him out of my own pockft 
liljerally, and settle a hundred thousand on his children. 
Mary will take her tliird iunne<lia(ely. That will make 
something over sixty tliou^and between you and her. Don't 
you lose it, sir ! If you do," (here he swelled indignantly) — 
*'if you do" (here he suddenly collapsed) — **you ought to ho 
:isham<Hl of vourself, sir I " 

lit* had hcen a1>out to bully me, to threaten me with star- 
vation, 1 sujjposc, in rase I lost my proi)erly ; hut th«^ 
remrmbranee of his son, of the ill efleets of bullying hi that 
instance, and of all the sorrowful mystery now Just terminatnl, 
had come across him ; ami so his bluMering intentions wilttMl 
into a very harndess allirmation indeed. 

The next day a hundred or two thousautl of New York<'rs 
breakfasted on our family horrors. It is not genendly ob- 
ser.rd what a hirge projiortion of our population, even in 
the most educated and Chri>tian places, where the school- 
mast«*r is abroad and th<' minister speaks with authority, is 
eomjK)-ed of jackals and hyenas, highly respectable, to be* 
sure, but body-snatching. In truth I am afraid that the 
gentlest (»f us have something vampyric in our nature, and 
can occasionally make a meal off a freshly killed corpse with 
excellent relish. How we did enjoy Dr. Parkman and Dr. 
l»urd(dl, even weeks and months after they ha«l been in their 
graves ! The " Scad i IF trage<ly" furnished colunms of c<i]jy 
to tin* morning papers ; every hungry editor rushed in for 
liis morsel, to cook it up into a savory leader ; and it was 
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un(lei*8too(l tliat all the illu.stnitccl journals would, as soon as 
possible, gnitify the public palate with drawings of the site 
aiul the scene. One flight of vultures and buzzards scented 
out the two graves in Greenwooil, while anotlier spread 
fitronnjer win^js and snuffed the blood-tainted air of our for- 
saken dwelling. In the streets newsboys cried the " Somer- 
ville murder ; '* in the hotels every drummer treated his 
south«'rn or western victim to it ; in the saloons the hostess 
iierved her visitors with ** the particulars." 

Any place at such a time was a refuge compared with the 
immense publicity of New York ; and we hurried back to 
our blood-stained, erime-stained, but isolated and tranquil 
home of Seacliff. It was evening when we reache<l it ; not 
a Mini was moving in the grounds ; the lower masses of the 
house were hung with palls of shadow ; the upper windows, 
free from foliage*, were spectrally alight with moonbeams; 
fcaiful was the silence, the loneliness, the recollection. IIow 
ditferent, how op|K)site, had Seaclitf become to what it was 
when I lirst knew it ! IIow hatl the wickedness of one man, 
and he not of us, blighted for us all memory, all antici]mtion, 
and made our little world a fallen one ! 

We tried to nestle into our home and wann it into some- 
thing like comfort; but the house had been chilled utterly, 
ineurably, by the ])resencc of those two corpses ; worse still, 
they themselvt?s were there, and could not by any means Ix! 
got away. We had carried them out will our own hand««, 
and seen them d(»|>art for distant graves ; but thoy had re- 
turnetl again, and we beheld them dally in the hall, in the 
library, in the parlor. They infected every room with the 
elllnvinm of death just as truly and as insupportably as if 
they had physically mouldered away there, and tainted the 
atmosphere and spotted the boanls and walls with their cc»r- 
niption. 1 low could we live in a house poisoned with such 
a body of death and sin ! 

Th(» Van Leer brothers came up and passed a day, but 
only to collect and carry off their luggage. 
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'* It's awtul here, isn't it ? " Henry said to me. ** My wife 
luisn'l got over it yet. She wouldn't eorae up, not even to 
try and oonifort the girls. She begun to cry just Jid soon as 
I urged it. Good-bye, Fitz Hugh. I guess we've looked 
our lust on Seaeliftl" 

The following day AVestervelt, senior, paid us a visit, saw 
the corpses jierhaps, and took i)ity on us. 

^ V(»u can't stay liere," he said. '* New York is better 
thi n this, ril take you all, — I mean all you children, — hito 
my own house. As for Mr. Fitz Hugh, he must shill for 
himself; — that is, Mary, till he goes to housekeeping." 

An<l so we all fled the spot forever ; the West erve Its going 
to the great house in St. Joseph's Place; and I to the hotel 
the most adjacent thereto. 

*' (Jood-bye, Lewy," sighed Ma Treat, as she made bold 
to kiss me privately. '• 1 did hope th it when you married 
Mary, you would come and live along side of us. I 'sposo 
I must give that up now. This splendid house has got to 
be loo awfid ; something between a prison and a grave, like. 
Verilv, the wa^es of sin is death : Romans sixth, twenty- 
lir^t. W\'\\ good-bye, Lewy. Pj» Treat and I will always 
j)ray for you and for Mary and for all of them. We never 
shall forget you ; nor Johimy won't either. Good-bye." 

The tears rolled down her old cheeks and dropped unob- 
structed on the fresh calico gown which sln^ had i>ut on for 
th«' oecasion. She joined Pa Treat and Johnny, standing in 
.>iliiit woe ; and they waved their hands to us, as if in bene- 
diction, till we were out of siijht. 

*' I feci anxious about my son, sir/' the elder Westervelt 
8(H)n confidrd to me. Pm afraid A' a decline. He wants 
CK'ciipation, to divert his mind from these awful affairs, sir. 
T shall take him into my office, give him some little responsi- 
bility — nothing severe, nothing vert/ important, you under- 
stand — allow him the run of the books and let him do the 
best ln' can." 

The old man evidenily thought that he was extending a 
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p^rcat favor, wliich nothing would luive justified but the abso- 
lute need that his son stooil in of indulgence:). I have little 
doubt also that Westervelt, junior, was of the same opinioD. 
His father had achieved i)ower as a nian of business, a great 
operator ; and he had been ambitious all his life to rciich 
a similar ]>osition of splendor and influence, by the sanie 
means ; for to him, bred into an early respect for business, 
the Exchange seemed the most attractive and noble arena 
open to genius. It was free to him now ; he could strive 
in it with a eestus as weiglity as any one's ; and doubtless he 
found some pleasure in the battle, some forgetlulness of past 
sorrows. 

But a wounded heart fights no long battle, if it abides in 
a sickly budy. Before the winter was over, that inimort;d 
chariot which comes at last to every mortal dwelling, halted 
at the <loor, and that si ill small voice which will not be dis- 
obey i*il, nor sufter juiy delay, called to the millionaire, Bring 
out your dea<l ! Then the earth of the Greenwood knoll, now 
fmzen, was opened again, and tlui shadow of the funeral elm, 
now Icailess, crossed the grave of the younger Westervelt. 
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TWO rEAIta AFTER. 



^^li|7iT is the opinion of certain wise pliilosophcra ilia 
•.v'T'^l linpiiiest inonlli of liuiiuiu life, wliellicr maul 
VrvkJ woni;"<ly> "3 lliu inotiili wlut'li immediately fol 



lliat tlic 
laiily or 
miinly, is lliu motitli wlueli immediately follow3 
marriage. TItc lirst iiliilo:io]ilier wlio is sni)posed to hiivo 
dist-uviTi'd tliU groat niid duleetabic I'act was our |iriiiuil un- 
ceslor Adam ; and it is sni<I iti luariicd i-ircloii that lie arrived 
lit it, not by i'lliiilioii, nor by a prow,*s of reasoning, nor l>y 
uiaiiK'niatical ealciilution, but by swwt cxpcrieucc. Siucu 
liiin inniimcrabiti mullitndes of oilier [iliysicists liavc made tlwj 
cx|i(irinient of inatrimniiy and become converts to the lioney- 
muon liy[io(1ie>is. Tims Ihe philosoiiliers of tliis i«liool linvc 
raised up, and in jioiiit of fact, propagaled diseiple", nntil it is 
jiniUdde lliat no otlier scientilic truth ia .-io widely promul- 
gak'd and so respeelably supported as this blessed theory. 
Nor is it liliely ihal it will ever hick proselj'les until the last 
man, cuniing marriageable, finds himself without a last wo- 
man. 

That il should lie a happier moi"h than any that has r^one 
before i( is to llie OR-dit of human nalure. It spe.iks well for 
men and women both, that among the mnltilndinous oiijoy- 
menls with wliieh their lieiielicenl Maker has ei-owded cardi, 
thi'V o;in find no beiiisuii so pnii' and coniplelc as the right to 
love wilhont ivslraiiit and to resign one's self iillerly to the 
0hj''(*t of love. That it should in general lie a happier nioiilh 
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than any that comes af\cr it is a wise and kind dispensation. 
Excess of tlie sunlight of pleiwure will soorcli Awaj strength ; 
content, altogether self-contained and unbroken, will kill 
activity ami thus usefulness. The Master of Life did not 
make us to be satislled until we awake in his likeness. 

As Jlary and I had seen Europe, we took an American 
journey. Amid flocks of other brides and grooms we flew 
across New York to Niagara, ■ went down the Uapids, saw 
IMontreal and Quebec, dimlKjd the White Mount^iins, awl 
reached Saratoga. It is curious how easily you can pick out 
a bride fix>m a crowd of other young women, married and 
unmarried. She is so blushing and meek and noiseless ; she 
colors 80 violently when she meets an old acquaintance ; she 
shows in her face such a sweet fear lest every stningcr should 
suspect hitv secret ; slie looks so happy and so proud of her 
husband, yet so a>hamed to have it seen ; that, no matter how 
costumed, whether in white, brown or black, you detect her 
at a glance. " There goes another bride," we used to hear 
people say, until JIary got amusingly provoked, and wished 
that she had brought along her old dresses. She did not 
know, dear child ! that there was a new light in her eyes, a 
halo of young wifehood on her face, which rayed out the fresh 
life of her soul so clearly that none gifted with human sympa- 
tliy could misunderstand it. Have we not read that Moses, 
wlitMi he came down from the mount of mystery, was not 
aware that his face shone? To a modest woman m.arriairc is 
a ;rreat, an almost terrib^j mystery, full of knowledge never 
before coneeived and of emotions until then incredible. 

At Saratoga we wi»re joined by all the Westervelts, includ- 
ing Cien(»vieve, who soon saw herself enthroned, whether she 
wonM or no, as the belle of the season. She was even hand* 
soiuer now in the full bloom of nineteen than I had found her 
hi the budding flush of seventeen. In manner and character, 
to(», she was far sw^icter ; no longer iK)sitive, dictatorial, quick* 
tcT.ipered and impertinently sarcastic ; but |K)ssesse<l of that 
most insinuating grace, that most useful talent of womanhood, 
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gentleness. The old corroding grievance ^liich so long fretted 
lier had suddenly changed into one of tlio.'^e crushing calami- 
ties wliich bow the will and make the heart soft. 

She is still in society, more of a belle than ever ; and it is 
one of tlie questions of the day, we think, who sliall have her? 
I miglit name several who have tried their luck and failed, 
and who are not in tlie least angry about it, but more or less 
resolved to try it again, according to the usual spirit of re- 
jected lovers. In tlic mean time my wife is constantly 5n 
arms fighting off, first this one, then that one, in the honest 
belief that they are not half goo<l enough for her sis^ter. I 
cluu'itably hope that she may find herself beaten one doy, and 
see (Jeuevieve captured by some true prince who was or- 
dained of ol«l to cut his way through her guarding enehant- 
inents and dragons, and bear her in triumph out of the Citstle 
of Single IMessedness. 

Robert is still in the market, one of the most marriageable 
of men, and as he Imprudently confesses, dying for a wife. 
He is a great admirer of Jlrs. Fitz Hugh, but could easily be 
brought to forsake her by the right kind of a girl ; who, I am 
persuaded^ would find his heart sound and his two hundred 
thousantl dolhirs well invested. 

Before consigning I\Irs. Van Leer to the oblivion of fash- 
ionable life, let us blow a penny truin{)et in commemoration of 
her growth in the monil graces. I was pleased to observe at 
Sarato^'a that her conversation and deportment were by no 
means so gallant as they used to be at Seacliff. She was no 
more a she knight-errant in search of amorous adventures, 
offering battle t4) those dangerous giants and caitiffs commonly 
known as fast men, and ruiuiing risk every day of being 
swooped upon by the wicked magician. Scandal. The change 
in her po.-^itively astonished me, for I had not supixjsed that 
she possessed sense enough to take warning from any experi- 
ence, however terrible, unless it were her own. I do not 
know that her husbaml was much the happier for this refor- 
mation. He was not an exacting, suspicious man. and had 
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always, I believe, been pretty well satisfied with hw wife, 
except during that spasm of fierce jealousy which came upon 
him in the hour when our Seaclifi* demon was unveiled. lie 
loved his Jule stupidly, and had always loved her so, even 
while she was unworthy of it. 

By the way, how completely had I been mistaken in this 
man and his brother as reganlcd the interest I should take in 
them and the sympathies we should have together ! I thought 
at our iirst meeting that I should find little to note io them, 
because they were not handsome nor clever enough to be in- 
teresting, not ugly nor vicious enough to be picturesque; yet 
I had had to come into passionate contact with them, to watch 
their movements, to study their chanicters, and to acknowl- 
edge at times that Van Leer -was a temble name to me. 
Would it not have becx)me so if she had consented to bear it ? 
De[K*nd ui)on it that every man has [)ower in hiiu which cir- 
cumstances can bring out with elfect momonible to some other 
man ; th.it the weakest of us is Archimedes enough to move 
his earth whenever occasion gives him a proper stand-point 

Mr. Hunter, lam sorry to say, has really become what ho 
once emptily pretended to be, a dissipated character, and is 
as vain as ever of liis vices, real and simulated. Whether he 
will reform or not is a question sulliciently doubtful to be 
almost interesting. 

My wife! How shall I speak of her with worthy praise, 
yet willi worthy reserve ! Rousseau says that within two 
years after marriage a miui does not care whether his wife is 
handsome or not ; and the remark, absurd :ts it may appear to 
bachelors and maidens, has very little of exaggenition. Let 
it not be supjMised that I consider her less perfect in form and 
feature than I did once. No ; but now her beauty is of less 
eoiis^Mpience to me ; other qualities of hers have shown them- 
selves far more essential to my happiness ; it is U[>on them 
that I have invariably found myself falling back for com- 
fort when the world went hanl ; y^s^^ it is her aflccticn 
which has becom^j altogether precious, always necessar}-; 
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her t>o:iuty of k)u1 lias made inc forget that her [>erK>n is 
lovely. 

AVell, I will have done. I :>hall not prate of her ; «he 
demands nothing hut silence; she prefers to shine only in 
the (piiet of my heart; there let her slay until it falls sweetly 
to dust. 



THE END. 
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• LO'' '\i ;» : r ti) lid uoon t!i^ • Vviul tta." TjiU.Lt.-.l f.. m f»..« IVi.rh.of rrwjpiT 
M>ii.ii-<. Iti i>tii' . !. 'lilt l<i-ii(i. vitiiiiiii*. rri.'-' •> 1. 

Aktw \ ■>'. *". r I, r i.iNn .!• int n -I, ffur. ful iu ^t.kI.•, anl w!» .1!/ Thv Tmin ll..- pnv..ilin*: fmilUof 

«H««-Il ii"\ ■ ' » 

t 

■fl I' . I ' , i.» •■II • ; • ■ »■ <••* III- <»• ! i 'i I ■• 'i • . .» • . : ■. J . •• . !•■• -.f t*. ii. 'i.- r. . .'. Tl.r • is|»r- 

■wci ■. I ' 1 . • I t. I'l, .11 i>i |i*i III i-ii -I • - • • . • 111 ■ •• i • •! m r •«■.•..! I • .inl «f I iirt'li* for 

iyi>«<rt.11. •','•»•>"• I'm* I* .till 't:->l liK'ul'iit*. '.•••.: ^:i !•:;< ■ >! i^' I.i ' .^tl'u . ..i .n'. liu- uiul a vidiiiairi 



tin 'TWr:' • •. nnl mi "^v "i >.i; Wil* 'v.. •»!■< ir. 'rKSLiw*.. in 

«Hi. \. . .1.1 *( .\ \irti' tti* i . . .I'l I 'ii.-l'ii' . I. »« I. r.it • . ill III |1.-.'i:k>1( ♦-» 

hail • »:i. t '. • li «'ur, fl. 

•• ^f . • -'•.,. i. • l-** 4> «-i*i--«riil ii) Mr- * *i ■ •■ :H».rV w I'lijl 11.". ]i<\ ^'I'H ill ' w ..•!.! -•-,•11. >wiiri| 

*tiir» ■• ••. .• i: • ' •« II t» . • (Ml r •»'■• ' M i * I.. .. . •- i* I • »,' ml * tin I . f * Im.mj? fh« 

'!• '. ' I ..•!<• Ii^ > ••.It* (1 !>■ Im-Iii.«. 11 \'t -A !i .' ! i!» . '..j.ti • o jil t ■:! . !,•■ t..I« ■•.'' — .Vij- 

HR N. ./ .I'^^S OP OOT.P; or, tho L'fo and / l/.iiluna of xlo*. d't D«>xter 

l*-.^:-. . . \N i!. .» ?>,» I !»ll * If. Ill liUr \i '.'• • '.111 I. * i» r, *l/..i. 

K I J II 'I i' • ' >: V ' f * r- •■■■. I. tfi* U|»«... tt t'up'.f I !..♦•» • ', •»• ip* •■ ii • hmt rr«» ;nVj nirr f.i r...''iii»'»n Cni- 

• tti.iii ''.- ■ ir'ii.it I iMrtv n (•liic. I'lif |».iii«'i,iil !• it.i • if ..•i\«l(v i- tin* iiit> Mlirti- ii ••!' .i l> iii:iril 

'tl«. «,!,««' •.- 'l«*i.>!'* i in cf (Uc ••'lii'i^ .• t-k<- I lt< {•> . -A \\.\ -|< I .llitO lttll>>:illltc ti>l till Uliilld ll-at- 

• "^ i\ '•. r '. ' >v. 

I*1»« • \. • . ;' • r*- . • x<" ••Viii}r?y .11(1.1,4! ^1. aiiil t!i ■»!*• •>iii|rutliy with Natiiro, In uU *nTfi>mM 

t»«*«ii'>, ;.• v\» •} »;.» re I'ji III lit 

Hill IiAi::; % Now r unintory. 1 -lo \..linor, I. .•. Tii.. flJ.^. 

r*lil«"..ii I • '. .• 'I • : ;'.••• I ..•:■., ••. ..." ■ -l I '• • .-. ' 'lii-i- t«.l in iiuiniim. 

tfiuii* »• , . .. • i.«i . I ' ,1 I I ' . 't I" fl I- I • ■ .1' '. •- - III. * !i .t t •! I •• ••'» .!■•■ I < fi'f.il Ti l.iii.iii, 

■rl? r • .r • • •:•."• •' i " iii I " h . . !." l-ul l'. |.! i.i • l" :'. I ■. •. • a. .iinl l!.r hf\ U- 
•m\ I I .••• '» . f :' I !. . :-. ..f .«.. li.i/. 

M '•'•»•• ■> ■ .' ' W ':•»!» C'IchMiI «'•♦>•. lly (Ji iiKtJi. Woiiii, iiiifh.ir i.r " ll !• r S''!iNinilil 

In AllMMi-...* I \ I % • M '.■l|lli'<, I IIIM. I'fl.T Jl.i.V 

• 
I'^tii I '. ..'•;.•• .-.•.-•I I . j'i.i»iirl»..r o; ;,. l.i*. ir' i'-'- " *'. > :i li U •.:■.... 1 **. i II •*»t!i..nn-. 

t ii. i' r .. ■ . ll .* * I* I !■ I til ''m« f I- .'■. 1^ .;• ..!ii' !i-.iil. . .. ll.>- «'t I.T '• • !• 11 •.. . •! a |. ilh 

tii««. .11. *.' *t\ >- f.'>;i <*<i •! • ihc wo • fii^iii-i*. ll i« ill'.} ft t<< M- ..Jilt -liii* up III l)f>-, » jiiii«>ni,«nd 

•ll"«»< ; it.' ! . I •'■ I I'l'. I 't tri-i mill 'i I r |ii!' «, vli. 'ill iiii» !,•»' • A .'.. II i>\ In) iihy. 

• U |i'..;». : t ...»!, I' -i ('i.' A.itl .»r l.i!*.- »♦. • .i i • »-.i.Ij i:l \ it'i I • in •' Ji'I.ii !l.iny-li. 

^ROMli'.r .'»' .:'.V\T. »V AVrr^i'A. r I-.t .-i .^cciu- l to -Ai.' v*rct Pcrcivnl.* 
Ily i:i V i:. K lltiK. I tun., iiiiioliii. V i. •.;'.('• M*i. 

• 'nir «• • I ••• '•>* 'M I t.". '!ii»" I'tii-.n^ III.' ''.'.•. 1 • V • 1 • i»f I** I». Iu« I fl !*«■» i« ?' 'n'M^ life of Fnclitnil 
r^ tfn* ' »•■ *••«•. It i< v'if'iti In u •\'iii'".» .r..i«,. I . •mJv, fM ili't-n* nn ••%•■•»' ii»;'.'fhi« ?i».i»k« 
m (III :• !• ll I :. I ' nnl t If. i' ••■111 i ir.iiiii. Wk I w •• ii .!■! M v« uh ^Ti at iiii«*ii «(, Miui ici' ifjiii/o it« trulhlul 
it«Mtl««t N< •* l.it([ljii.l lii'i-.*— /Vii/iiiA I A I" '*. 'V..« '..ii'i. 



Am! nir Mil* li> m\\ »«w.VftrUvn \n tV« Vu\\«^ f^UXft*. 



cf^jcxrv2uct^ (ArC^S^ , ^^^ ^5, 



MISCE 



LLANEOU8. • . ^^ ff^ 



I 



• I 



BTARTPT TTrnTIIVAI.r. IIIl '^, :i ATV:. \\yV\r\.Cr.r.\To^. V:\i\ cacrn fbn 
I'ruc ♦l..>». 

"It \-i « f-'tMiii .!«•, u;'.-»M< '1. lirirlMiinf l>.H.k, \\'\h n<» si^'u of ror.»riou-'nr«4 la tlJ \Xa t\tai\ 
Im lurv, iii.i pull. *. W < l> .v.- not "in a l»« IJ' r •! ';■.'.» uiio i . f N- *\ liii;:! tiul ru^i!«-ity ihau Itm 
*l lit I '_\ ,' mill i< * • M«|» tinith»-i."'— .\tif^\ink t.t-uiii riin't /N-^iti'rr. 

Cj' A II* w N." \, t»y Tuul CnyUm, of jjn at i«j\\it oii'l oriyinaUly, U In prvi»s. 



/ 



Sl'NN V SI I>K SKUIKS. 

A VZEV AT "^UIvIBEIl FIVE;" or. a Chapter In Iho Llfo of a City Past 

■ii{rsi\, ;i;ii!i.ir •■f '• Stiimy M ! ." 1>! j.-., iiJiitniUil. Tvv» uty-f.flh thuUMtiil. Pricr 
(tmN ; ^'iU, Tj fi Ills. 

THE TEr^LTALE; or. Homo SoerctB told by old Travellers. By II. T«r« 

itlii^(i.i(<<l. I'luo, llul<^lin, t'')eviit't ; (ilt. r'trcati. 

THE LAST LEAP FR0:J SUNNY SIDE. My II. Tri rta. AVIth a M« t.u.rUloT 
liy Ui'v. Ai'Mf 1*111.1. rs. Svvciiti-cnth tltoiHand. iMiiti., with a fine rortruit. IVicc^ 

r«n(ii ; i;ilt, 7.» i*iiit"«. 

PATIT::^ TlTwiaitTJIOPES; or. r.n 0!rt Clcrffyman'a Vacation. By Papl 

1mii>». I'lici', iiiii»liii, JkK'iut!! ( iiiUMlin, full f*;U, Tu xntii. 

BUIltlC:.I?I\ IT3 BUN'SIIINE AND IT3 CLOUDS. By Bail Cbkytoii. W 

iMii-iiin, .V> conti ; full ^:\]t, 7'* rtijtH. 

UEAIIT3 AND PACE3 j or. Homo Life UnveUcd. By Bai'l Ckkttost. Pxk«, 

cvutt t iiiU!«Iii), full i^'tlt, 7o (Viiti. 

1IIO::t:IO:IPE. the PIONEEII rKEACnEn. By Bail CBETTo:t. 18ino. Tt 

.>u ctiti ; full jcilt, r^ i\>nt«. 

Vrw u.itri lri\<* Mirr«rl»«l iu iiiton <tiiiK' f<i w iili* nrirclc «.f rc.vloni ■• **rnul Crpytoil.* 
Iiii \»>i!K-4 \v.v-.» i|. * • » I f.ir iiuturo in!iii|«, \«t ••nth i» tin* |Mitity tnid n;itiir.ilnc*«i»f !.Ii »tyle, 
|Mii}i!i', :mii1 ('v«'ii rliii'ln'ii, ix'v i1« liirhtitl with him. IVw tMK>kA pu>»U»hc4l in .Viociica have hi 
(•r iii<»;x' lii-M'iviil jN»|iii!.uily tli.iu llio i'li;inulug mtk < ulrnvt*. 

THE Cirr HIDE; or. PasMnprca from a P.i.stoi'» Porlfollo. By Caba Bei.hc 

rit^-r, l.l(i>rui, .» CI Mt^ ) gilt. 7^^ CiUt». 



TAT.E.l rOU TTIE MAXIINES. By ITmnv GniNOo (Unit. II. A. Vri«e, U. R. N.) 

'• I.« •> Ciii.u' >,"»l-". In iHi'- vi'luiiu", I_'iii<». ri.^'<' f !.•.'». 

Of till... luiir.a!!: N.uili.ul Novil, N. P. WillU lhu< uKuks iu the llo.ne JoumaX: 

•* \V. «! :•». r.if. !v 1. i;.-.,« t^jit tlic l!vii,.r writ r \\^.» r:;n riv»' thf* m'^*! rV.Tnr»» In t!ie war 
Ui\.|f\, i« l|ti-.\ li!iii,'i.. XV'r think hitri »• • im um. kf«l initii* of jl fit-w iiUil |H>'i.liir'y inti-lfr 
u \.i -I kiiiiv. I ili • !•'. Ill* u .(M'l t!iiiii.'-4. .ml Mitltl'- )•. wt r<« <>t Hn:tl\ ! i» iuh'.i ilviiu' n.\ h .« sfMrlm 
ct i4>'i- ui.tt \%>)ii 1> ttil :• .1 v; i f tlic l.iillt rouj. lli: lii.t> lijYc tt uichc ail to ltiiii>«.ll iu thv tt.ttt|) 

I VAS3ALL KCRT0:7: r. Xovol. IU Pi: \Ncis P.\rKiiAN, author of 'The Consrirmcy 
cl«\ In out" >..!uin'', l.*:no. Piici' tl...*;. 

'ni'H *N-y r.^'.nnMiiTf in B-^ f >«. nn«I It<i rh?.nrt- -i nrc thr^c of the prr«ent day. In then 
^ /jimrivr, iho jM'tiou i< tr«n^f»rT*«\ l«> I'.utov^ ; nw»l,\tv lUc am*t of the Itrro, and hit »ubirq 
' fn^m an A ijotrun dunyon, wc h.v\ o owe viC l\\c n\ 'sv vW\\V\tv^ *c>iTvt%V«v tosA^^x^^Vv^^^ 



JUVENILE BOOKS. 



THE »f O S T It » A r r I K (- I. A N' II MONT 11 N T >. i: r A . N I X B O O E S 
I () i: « II I I I* li K N i. \ I. K t' I h L I > II ». 1« . 



Mil. cUANc'ii's n.i.rs'ruATf:n storits. 

-^ L^^.T or Tin: llt'Ci^IDllMl'n- r.;i:': a (;...r.t r>>ory. l-.y CiiKi^rnriiEH I'KtKHit 
^^H^>« II. W.rit iilii*. iii< II' <'ii \»t"i.|. ii. 1)1 ili.t<\uif;>i li\ lltr jM.:Ii«ir. rilttLcd uit tiiic, liiit-|irca«cd 

SJ| r. tr- III 1 1;.'-. l.iir J» !•.•. Ti ut- f I-'*'. 

4« i« • 1. ! t ^• > II i>'« • u , il M .tit III* u!mi t iI« !i/(i( l>y u!1 t!i«' i-MMri .1. Mr. Cm itcli iri uttmoc painter 

K>>i, J*i I hi-^t.*i,i .iii>l irai'trttioii'* .irli'»ili cli.irai tfi i-<:i oi' a in iti t«t'{.'rtiilis. 

I3B0LT(rj): '.. l-r ;v H q\ ! t5*'T:i' Listofthe IIwj^.-ri.jiJi;,irora.'» lly Ciikisto- 
^iii i: 1*^ \I:nk ii;\mh. With illii>(i:iti<>!i<i by tlic uiiUior. 

- «i li >ii<l • t I . M . .1 '.'■ t ■!.■. . 1 1 • ,» < I. ill , III t.u- «|i i.v-p '^. i* t',»rr l'i;m li. liis toriiM-r wurk. 

J*!. ti;>«.. • .|i , n 1 III ,.' i.i.r. iiui i. i:i - !'« Ill i u I'l ■ " I lil,'.M riiiM '■^Ti i.,.*' Uu(h tli«>«> InxiLi 

m|it<M« t1 • I > • t •■! ;.'i<>A It ii;> I I |<lii II, lit «i- M .11 tli'tio »till til llii- iiur>i-ry. 

«it°Miiii III (.. ;. .Mil. ii . j.i. -I •■•r. I'.i. I- <IJ»». 

in rs IN rANNIII'S JUVKNILC IJOUKS. 

fcRV 1 i:n'.:.:::;;(-> i.i ta- Y ro.i cnir.r^iEN- wjio lovk rtudv. Tfiiii-i:itr.i 

Ifttlltilii t' ( i, I 1. 11, l»y »'>.' IN r.\NMl. I.I!-:- .;iiirti', uittt »l< ," mlv f.'K».«»l li(li«*;{ilipliit lilaUn. 

Ifcff, ; « r I'l:'- •! tl.r*iii.>t a'.fi;4'»i\t !».> \-*, !»it!» in iiiatJ. r a:i 1 ^t> If, cvi r i-.-iin-il in t!iii» cuuiitry. 

J*'rV WO .'D::;;i'UL*J 3l0l:lE-?. Tr.iii.ljt. .lii-.m ilu- ll.n.iau.l.y Coi sin Tanxik. With 
^V|iicitv>l Itll. ...ijliic illu-tiati iiio. It h.H i»ru\iil iiiitiKiiMly I'-'iMilur aiii«iii{; the litlU- ti'lkii. Tfice 
^i»*ii:t». ^ 

SJ> L::Ar.D'J STOnira POn children. Tratnlilca liom the German, by Cui'8lN 

FANMi. 

"^Iic ill. I'..'.'. Jo i'-T tin* I»'M.V ar" ttf ji iiioNt iMvrl uml taking' cluraftiT. Tlicy nn- In imitation of t?ie 
mu : r "I I it I'll* ■« • i.t "lit l»y .■.i»>.>»r"«, in wliicli ti.ir aiict>toi%' |iortrait> havfulu n hccii |»rcM-rvtnI. The 
ftuu .i.'< Jiuii.' 1 .! ,»| He 1 ami • M- . ii\»'. ']"lif .»ti«iir"» an- unrthy of ih< ir < 1 .-.'Hit «lrt!-. I'rii'o r.« cmtii* 

tlOIlT PICTUl.FS OP CIITLD-LIPE. Tiuii»1..1mI fr..in tho G.inian, I.y Coisix Fa.xwib. 

|ih. tiu:«-l!\ iiuiii. •• u.» !■ .?lil> -.'ni-'.'* >I i"li>ri ;l 4 lu.aviii, i>. I't.^ T'liiiits. 

!OLI^T:A 1' iry Storv. IMu-fi:it. .1 )iy llillii.-.*. riin- .^iinuts : cilt, 7' iHiitn. 
riie piil'li^li- .'* il< <i'i t'l ( .lii .til- tilixn !•» tliii « \<M...>iti- hltlc ;>:<>r>. ll iinutlit .'« I'd;:!! ft l«»\'c nf XntuiY 
all l.-r t- III'; ii* i'.' *?— »•• 'i • \<«li< iit |t.iju-i|i!» «. ami i« ■♦.» lull ..t' l» aiity in 1 .^iiniihcity, lii.it it will 
li.'lti not ••III V « ImMm J, li'it 1.11 i\ .nil fN !•!' uif>i|'!ii>( i'.tii<| i.i»tc.4. The uutlior Ki-ems to toacli tlu- i^vittlc 
.-vU ul.nli C'»'l«.i. lo'- li.«-' i.ui'.M-.lu''l in tlmst- |;iiinlijr lim•.^ — 

•• Mr iir.ui ih «« II who liv« til Will 
I^>;li iiiaii,uh 1 Iiii 1, uii'l bij<t." 

\ISY: or Iho r.iry Sp ct.iwl.s. \\\ th. nutl.or • f " Violl:." 1!1.: t..itja. Prln- .Vii-tnt* • 
f:i!*, >'» ••• .it •• 

lir t;ri:AT rO y rr\MO'''D. ry Mks. Annk A««a:-:A Cu.nu with illn.'triitl .n:« by 

II. .'i! .. r. U.- ..o '■• ilf-" -. ; <'t 7'. i.Ml.. 

riii< i' .• ii< t I I «:i*ii -' -r.i, \ , ii.Mii ;in uitlfr ••f r* piitatii'ii in thi* tl j'avtnnnf. !ioi!i in Kn/laii<1 and 
ncri. :i. TIi«' «•» .^ '.in. ry •.« I n > I, in. I i» i lui-l-y. .1 v» ith ^-i :il Mi.'»ii'iity ; th<- i«t> !«• i- iM'.intit'ul, ini.n|?- 
i»i%i-, \«.t ' . ; I '. 'J i!« ill '.i« -• • t It. 'Mil (o ■ lli !'..w iir«' n iih r. .1 \»il!i t'li* utin ."t t.'i:in uiui -pi' it. 

ILE^ yaori SlIAK.srrAIvE. Dt iif^nril for tho Use of Yoxintr Persona. Hy Ciiakiis 
I.AMit. l"t' ;n '.': • i.-'« I.""i 1 ill » .1 (••Ml. ;_iii.'. l!!'.-l!.it. .1. I'n. . . Uiiiii.l in iiuHlin, ♦!.'•• ; ».mIi, ♦I..'>». 
I'l.. •« I iit • .:;«• Mit« ii.l. .1 to iiil« i« '! •'liil li« n .»n>l votiih in ►.•iiii" ot tin; plavrt of .^iiuk-'pouM-. 'J'ln- toriil 
tlu Ui il. ;:i.«- »• 'l'< PJ «<l, »•••! iiis't';"! Ilie plot"* nre \ko\»u \uVo >\oi\v*, >»,\\\v\\ v^a- wxvAA,. vx'v\i«;a.\sXn 
h^t Ujdtb'nif lut .'ir. ly lioiir /or tlu- cla-^i. .il mNtUo\o'p'y,\.:uu\>\u.*\\v:\c vVax^ ^vx '^^v3^•.*V^^"^** 

r r B L I H II K f> i\ T 

piriLLrrs, sampson & co., •bo^n.otv^ 

Ami f.,r •all- by nil lltn.kv IWm in l\\c ViuVcv\ Sva\es. 




i;\ti*;i,rtl.iii 



vacatihv s 






Oift M,.rj- 1,....!,. 
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